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Your Cuban Business 
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INCIDENTS IN THE REDISTRIBUTION OF AMERICA’S SURPLUS GOLD 


Upper left insert: Gold loading platform at Federal Reserve Bank of New York; Upper right: 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York from which bulk of shipments are made; Center insert: 

The crack French liner, Ile de France, which is carrying the heaviest gold shipments for 

stabilization of the franc; Lower left: How gold is melted into bars at U. S. Assay Office; 
Lower right: How gold bars are weighed for export, 
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CONTROL OF GOLD AND CREDIT SITUATION 


COORDINATING FEDERAL RESERVE AND BANKING POLICIES 


UBLIC attention is centered upon 

the Presidential campaign. More 

important, however, than any de- 

clamatory political issue, is the 
obligation resting upon responsible business 
and financial leadership to give due heed 
to long delayed but inevitable adjustments 
that should make for greater poise and 
sobriety in dealing with credit expansion 
and international economic relations. 

Changes in credit policy and distribution 
of surplus gold are now in progress and be- 
coming more clearly defined upon the hori- 
zon. These have a profound bearing upon 
continued integrity of business and the 
material progress of our people. They imply 
a timely awakening from a long spell of 
self-delusion, induced by easy money and 
paper profits; giving encouragement to fi- 
nancial buccaneering and luring a large part 
of our population into extravagant commit- 
ments and speculative excesses. The pros- 
pect to which clear thinking men of business 
and finance will address themselves is that 
the phenomena of sustained American pros- 
perity must yield to common sense realities 
and measurable formulas. 

It is doubtless because of big volume of 
gold exports, higher money rates and vigor- 
ous gestures by the Federal Reserve Board, 
that unbridled speculative license has re- 
cently received a salutary check. Since 


last September, a net total of nearly half a 
billion dollars of gold has left these shores, 
reducing the nation’s gold stock from the 
high point of $4,609,304,678 in May, 1927, 
to $4,161,113,792 on June 1, 1928, and as 
compared with latest estimate of the world’s 
stock of gold placed at $9,475,000,000. 
During the past twelve months, the gold 
reserves of Federal Reserve Banks has de- 
creased $400,000,000, from $3,005,891,000 
to $2,608,948,000. 

In the face of diminishing gold supply 
and reserves there has been rapid increase 
in volume of bank credit, mainly extended 
in investments and loans on stocks and 
bonds, reaching the highest point on record 
during the middle of May, and in the case 
of reporting member banks alone, repre- 
senting 40 per cent of total banking re- 
sources, of approximately two billions of 
dollars in the last eight months. Accom- 
panying this growth of bank credit there 
has been an increase of over three billions 
in deposits of all commercial banks since last 
July, with member bank borrowings at 
Federal Reserve Banks exceeding the billion 
mark last month and brokers’ loans in New 
York moving up with startling activity to a 
new crest of four and a half billion during 
the middle of May. Quite logically it be- 
came necessary for the Federal Reserve 
Board, in tacit agreement with leading 
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banks, to do something to arrest this situa- 
tion and there is good reason to believe that 
their joint efforts have been effective. 


Conservative banking interests wisely in- 
terpret the recent severe break in the stock 
market, despite partial recovery, as both a 
signal and warning. The experience again 
proves that the proper boundaries, deter- 
mined by immutable economic and mone- 
tary values, cannot be ignored without, 
sooner or later, bringing a train of painful 
and punitive consequences. But there is 
something even more significant in observ- 
ing recent reactions. They bear testimony 
to silent play of forces which impress upon 
the United States a more strict accounta- 
bility of its stewardship as chief creditor 
nation, as trustee and reservoir of the 
world’s surplus gold. It applies especially 
as to responsibilities that go hand in hand 
with an elasticity of credit and currency in 
the direction of continued expansion which 
surpasses all human experience. 


Business will go forward with stouter 
confidence, industry will function more 
evenly, banking will be more immune from 
hazards or losses and higher living standards 
will endure, if increase in national wealth 


and income is based upon actual production 
and achievement rather than speculative or 


hypothecated values. The fact that com- 
modities, inventories and prices are free 
from inflation does not mitigate the evils 
of overexpansion of bank credit into specu- 
lative values, the inflation in real estate 
securities, competitive installment financing 
and the pyramiding of capital obligations. 


That this country must be prepared to 
release large quantities of its gold hoard has 
also lately received strong emphasis. With 
economic restoration and resumption of gold 
standard the European countries have again 
shown ability to command a return of the 
gold which came here during the war and 
subsequently as a result of payments on 
balance, debtor obligations and on deposit 
as against the day of resuming specie pay- 
ments. The prime question which therefore 
governs American banking and Federal 
Reserve policy is to make reasonaby certain 
that an inordinate amount of gold is not 
being used in credit or speculative channels, 
any withdrawal of which in !arge and con- 
tinuing amounts would cause unsettlement 
and violent contraction of creit. 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 
GOLD 


EDERAL Reserve authorities and 
F leading bankers have made it suffi- 


ciently clear that a redistribution of 
abnormal gold supply, as an inheritance 
from war and post-war finance, is in the 
interest of economic equilitrium both at 
home and abroad. Such redistribution has 
now apparently begun in real earnest. The 
problem of withdrawal is no longer a theory. 
Unprecedented in financial history as the 
outflow of half a billion of gold during the 
past nine months, it should occasion no mis- 
givings for the present, at least. There is 
the blithe but rather doubtful assurance 
that approximately another billion of ‘‘ear- 
marked” and “sterilized” gold might ke 
withdrawn, including excess reserves over 
legal coverage in Federal Reserve Banks 
and gold certificates convertible into Federal 
Reserve notes, before credit is subjected to 
violent contraction. 

Happily, there is no present or even re- 
mote prospect that the American gold and 
credit reservoirs will be drained. There are 
too many obstacles and defensive resources 
in the way. The foremost nations are learn- 
ing to economize and render more efficient 
the use of gold as the standard of value and 
as the basis of currency and exchange. 
Despite traditions and reverence: which at- 
tach to central banking systems of the Old 
World, there is growing sentiment for the 
adoption of the principles of elasticity of 
deposit and currency credit provided by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. In view of such 
greater refinements of credit and currency, 
the danger of a shortage of gold because of 
decrease in annual production, of which 
Professor Gustav Cassel of Stockholm 
warns, loses much of its gloomy aspects. 

This country is too strongly entrenched as 
a creditor nation, with continuing annual 
payments on foreign indebtedness, invest- 
ments and trade balances to suffer any such 
loss of gold as might imperil the domestic 
credit and monetary situation. Even if 
money and foreign exchange rates should 
reach the point making gold exports profit- 
able, it is questionable if foreign countries 
would absorb much more gold than is neces- 
sary to maintain or restore their own cur- 
rencies on a gold standard base. In any 
event the Federal Reserve commands re- 
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sources and a leverage which would arrest 
gold exodus beyond a point regarded as 
necessary to maintain credit for the coun- 
try’s trade requirements, as well as to keep 
pace with economic growth. Until that 
point is reached, the Federal Reserve Board 
will govern wisely if it continues to apply 
vigorously the policy of curtailing the ex- 
cessive use of bank credit into speculative 
channels and fostering a redistribution of 
gold for constructive purposes in other 
lands, thereby discouraging the temptations 
and opportunities for inflation which have 
already transgressed reasonable bounds. 

Evidences are coming speedily to hand 
that the credit and banking situation is 
yielding to cumulative pressure. Perhaps 
most significant is the decline in new bond 
offerings to the lowest level of the year. 
Brokers’ loans in New York show substan- 
tial decreases. With higher rates for money, 
it is logical that there should come a larger 
return flow of capital from abroad and 
probably a return flow of gold after several 
months, an indication of which is the in- 
crease in bank acceptances in New York for 
account of foreign banks. 
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CAUTION VOICED BY FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 


HE Federal Reserve Board, ina recent 
IT statement, voiced its concern over 

the progressive increase in bank credit 
employed in speculative channels in the 
face of diminishing reserves and large ship- 
ments of gold to foreign shores. The heavy 
liquidation in the stock market which has 
since taken place, must be regarded as a 
vindication of the influence which the 
Federal Reserve authorities are capable of 
exerting, not alone by raising rediscount 
rates and open market operations, but in 
enlisting the cooperation of the important 
banking and trust company interests of the 
country to promote safer markets. 

The following significant comment ap- 
peared in the Federal Reserve Board state- 
ment: 

“Unless a change occurs in the direction 
of gold movements or in the open-market policy 
of the Federal Reserve System, the only means 
by which the member banks will be able to 
reduce their debt at the Reserve banks is a sale 
of investments or a gradual contraction of 
their loan account.” 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT KANSAS CITY AT WHICH SECRETARY HOOVER AND SENATOR 
“CHARLIE” CURTIS OF KANSAS WERE NOMINATED, RESPECTIVELY, AS THE PARTY’S CANDIDATES FOR 
PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 
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HOW MUCH GOLD CAN BE 
SAFELY EXPORTED ? 
LEADING question is: How long 
will the present gold export move- 
ment continue and how much of the 
precious metal can we lose without impair- 
ing credit and business conditions? To an- 
swer that question it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the causes and what has prompted the 
foreign demand for the unusually heavy 
withdrawals during the past four or five 
months. The Federal Reserve figures show 
that during the five months from January to 
May of this year there have been exports of 
gold aggregating $354,157,000, as against 
imports of $61,636,000. Of total exports, 
nearly 90 per cent, or $317,600,000, was con- 
signed to six leading recipients. France re- 
ceived $165,000,000, Great Britain $22,- 
465,000, Germany $26,930,000 and South 
American countries the remainder. 
Exchange rates have not yet justified 
moverrent of gold from this country. The 
reason for shipments thus far must be re- 
garded as for special purposes and as a re- 
sult of large foreign balances. France, 
which is now second to the United States in 
its gold holdings, has keen importing “ear- 
marked” gold from this country to carry out 
the Poincare plan of stabilizing the franc 
and restoring the gold standard. Since the 
first of the year, and up to June 9th, France 
has taken a total of $189,000,000 from 
Federal Reserve vaults, and with further 
prospective shipments bringing the total to 
$273,000,000. Because this gold has been 
segregated for French account, its with- 
drawal has no effect upon the credit or 
money situation. 


British gold imports from this country 
are attributed to government plens for 
amalgamation of the note issue, and the 
taking over of Treasury note issues by the 
Bank of England as well as to replace gold 
sent to France. Germany has been for 
some time acquiring substantial amounts of 
gold which has been earmarked, and some of 
it withdrawn from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. This operation is re- 
garded as a part of Reichsbank policy in 
converting its holdings of exchange into 
metal and taking the opportunity furnished 
by firmness of mark exchange to accumulate 
actual gold reserves. Shipments of gold to 
South America, which are not expected to 
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go much further, are due to flotation of 
Argentina government loan in this country, 
currency stabilization in Brazil and on ac- 
count of favorable trade balances. 

With return of France to the gold stand- 
ard and stabilization practically restored in 
nearly all other countries, it is reasonable to 
assume that the flood tide of gold from this 
country has been reached or will soon be 
passed. Norway and Greece have recently 
resumed the gold standard and Roumania 
contemplates similar action with assistance 
from Paris. Unless interest or exchange 
rates abroad favor gold imports, which does 
not lie in the cards, there appears no reason 
to regard the present outward flow of gold 
from the United States as acquiring propor- 
tions other than to impart a healthy re- 
straint upon credit inflation in this country, 
and incidentally to discourage a return to 
easy money conditions. 


2°, o, , 
“ 7° “ 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES FOR 
BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


OST of the banks of the United States 
still measure charges for various types 
of banking services by the “rule of 
thumb,”’ and with little or no thought to 
either adopting a schedule covering specific 
services or of securing united adherence to 
minimum rates among the banks or trust 
companies of their communities. Because of 
the prevalence of ‘‘free services,” and the 
lack of uniformity in applying cost prin- 
ciples, the plan now being developed in the 
various counties of the State of Minnesota 
is worthy of general consideration. 

The Minnesota Bankers Association, 
through its committee on costs and service 
charges has worked out a carefully prepared 
schedule of minimum charges. This covers 
transactions which have been either bulked 
with other charges, or have been rendered 
at a loss. There is a minimum schedule em- 
bracing all the requirements as to drawing 
papers, acknowledgments, affidavits, assign- 
ments, bills of sale, leases, deeds, real estate 
mortgages, and other details. There is a 
comprehensive schedule covering collec- 
tions, both incoming and outgoing, and re- 
lating to drafts, notes, rents, coupons, 
bonds, contract payments, etc. Another 
schedule relates to exchange charges, and 
numerous: other transactions are given a 
definite place and minimum rate. 
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HOOVER AS REPUBLICAN 
STANDARD BEARER 


HE Republican Party, by nominating 
Hoover and Curtis as_ standard 
bearers, and through its platform in- 
terpretations, as well-as pledges on major 
issues, has placed itself in an exceptionally 
favorable position to march on to victory 
at the polls next November. To estimate 
the peculiar conditions which distinguish 
this national campaign from all others, it is 
well to recognize that America is living in 
a swiftly changing era, with tremendous 
new economic forces calling for intelligent 
solution; that the new generation of voters 
insist upon independence of political thought 
which has all but effaced the traditional 
differences and slogans bearing the Republi- 
can and Democratic labels. Capital and 
labor have found a common highway. But 
more potent than all else is the emphasis on 
spiritual values imparted by American 
womanhood in political affairs. In exercis- 
ing their privilege, the great mass of our 
women are guided not so much by political 
strategics as by instincts that relate to the 
sanctity of home, the morals of the people 
and look to candidates for public achieve- 
ment rather than superficial personalities. 
The Republican convention has wisely 
chosen as its nominee for President the one 
man in their party who more than any 
other has deserved that honor; who by 
training and masterly grasp of domestic as 
well as international tasks is qualified to 
give even greater invigoration and practical 
vision to those happier political and eeo- 
nomic trends which have blessed the 
\merican people with comforts, cultural ad- 
vancement and efficiency above all other 
nations. Whatever the partisan hostilities 
and controversies arising in this campaign, 
this much will be conceded by every un- 
biased mind, that if the principles and the 
remarkable achievements which mark the 
public record of Herbert Hoover are trans- 
lated into the office of executive authority, 
the welfare and prosperity of this nation 
cannot fail to be advanced insofar as hu- 
manly possible. 

Purely from a political standpoint, the 
selection of Senator Curtis as vice-presi- 
dential nominee must be regarded as a 
master stroke in neutralizing to a great 
extent the possible but rather ephemeral 
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farmer revolt in the Republican ranks. 
The clear-cut and courageous language with 
which President Coolidge exposed the falla- 
cious nature of the farm relief bill passed 
at the last session of Congress can leave no 
doubt in the minds of average citizens, and 
much less so among farmers who are close 
to their own problems, that the cry for 
government subsidy and price fixing of 
agricultural products is one which comes 
from the throats of cheap politicians who 
are the real foes of the farmer. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


IAKING due allowance for customary 
hymns of laudation and some evasive 
generalities, the Republican platform 
pledges its candidates to carry on policies 
which have signalized the Coolidge adminis- 
tration, both in their domestic and foreign 
relations. The platform reaffirms Republi- 
can concepts for the protective tariff, free- 
dom from foreign entangling alliances, non- 
participation in the League of Nations, and 
against cancellation of foreign debts. On 
the question of the eighteenth or prohibition 
amendment, both the Republican as well as 
Democratic leaders cannot fail to recognize 
that repeal at this stage, at least, is impos- 
sible, and that the somewhat threadbare 
general pledge of enforcement must suffice 
It should not be averlooked, however, if 
Hoover becomes President, that he inherits 
some of the old puritanical Quaker traits, 
looking on prohibition as a great social and 
economic experiment. As regards govern- 
ment economies and tax rec luctions, the 
platform can hardly give better assurances 
than what has been accomplished under 
Coolidge. In general, the Republican plat- 
form conveys nothing of radical departure 
from the expected. A regrettable omission 
is the absence of any endorsement for the 
World Court of Justice. 

Platform assurances, however, are not 
such weighty matters as formerly. Govern- 
ment stands today in new relationships 
which both initiate and foster rather than 
supervises cooperative contacts and im- 
proved codes in business, finance and in- 
dustry. It is precisely in that bearing, plus 


a profound knowledge of world political and 
economic needs, that the choice of Hoover 
makes the strongest appeal to unbiased 
judgment. 
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DECISION ON FIDUCIARY SUC- 
CESSION RIGHTS OF NATIONAL 
BANKS 


HE Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts recently handed down an 

interesting decision on the authority 
of a national bank which had absorbed a 
trust company and changed its own name, 
although retaining its original charter, to act 
as executor under a will which named the 
former national bank. The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Worcester absorbed the 
Fitchburgh Bank and Trust Company of 
the same city, under the original national 
bank charter, but changing its name to 
Worcester County National Bank. In view 
of the recent decision in the Commonwealth 
Atlantic National Bank case (discussed by 
Trust COMPANIES Magazine in the Febru- 
ary number) where it was held that a na- 
tional bank which was the result of the con- 
solidation of two national banks and a trust 
company was not entitled to account in the 
probate court as trustee under an appoint- 
ment of the absorbed trust company as 
trustee, the point was here raised that the 
Worcester County National Bank was not 
entitled to account for the Merchants 
National Bank. 

The court, however, distinguished be- 
tween the two cases. In the first, the trust 
company had wound up its affairs and 
ceased to exist. While its assets and liabili- 
ties were transferred to the consolidated 
national bank, the new institution acquired 
no right to fiduciary designations of the 
extinct trust company. In the latest case, 
however, a different set of facts obtained. 
The old national bank did not wind up its 
affairs nor did it surrender its charter. It 
increased its assets and liabilities through 
taking over those of the trust company. 
It also changed its corporate title. Never- 
theless, it had maintained an unbroken and 
unchanged corporate identity. Its right to 
account for Merchants National Bank was 
accordingly upheld. 

In both of the cases, the court has sug- 
gested the possibility that that part of the 
recent McFadden Act, amending the Na- 
tional Bank Act, which provided that a 
national bank formed by the consolidation 
of a national and a state bank or trust com- 
pany, shall hold and enjoy “the right of 
succession as trustee, executor, or in any 
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other fiduciary capacity in the same manner 
and to the same extent as was held and en- 
joyed by such State bank so 
consolidated with such national bank,’’ is 
unconstitutional. 

The Massachusetts courts challenge the 
right of Congress to make it imperative 
upon them to recognize corporations as 
fiduciaries which are strangers to the record. 
Should the United States Supreme Court 
uphold the position of the Massachusetts 
tribunal on this point it will require addi- 
tional legislation in that jurisdiction to per- 
mit a consolidated national bank to qualify 
as a fiduciary under a designation of a state 
bank or trust company which it absorbed. 


7 <7 *, 
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GIFTS CAUSA MORTIS 


ECAUSE gifts in contemplation of 
death are sometimes open to the 
most serious objections ever urged 
against informal wills, the law has been 
zealous to construe strictly any testamen- 
tary disposition of property which does not 
comply with the legal formalities of a valid 
will, but which is defended on the ground 
of its being a gift causa mortis. It is there- 
fore held that in order to be valid, such gift 
must be made under the apprehension of 
death and be accompanied by delivery or 
some equivalent act during the donor’s life- 
time. The donor must have parted with all 
control and dominion over the subject mat- 
ter of the gift in favor of the donee. It can- 
not be a mere promise to give, or a legacy. 
In a recent case, two brothers had ac- 
counts at a certain bank, and in pursuance 
of an oral agreement between themselves 
endorsed their bank books to each other “‘in 
case of death.”’ It was intended that if 
either should die, the survivor of them would 
receive all of the property. The court held, 
however, that here there was no valid gift 
causa mortis, but an intended testamentary 
disposition, which, unfortunately, was not 
executed with the formalities required to 
make such disposition valid as a will. The 
endorsements were qualified ‘“‘in case of 
death,” so that no ownership or control 
could pass to the donee until that qualifica- 
tion became operative. Since that time 
was too late for a valid delivery to be made 
the gifts were held invalid. Steffen vs. Davis, 
Sup. Ct. S. D. Dec. 31, 1927. 
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SPIKING THE GUNS OF BANK 
MANIPULATORS 


fa wy) HE sore spot in the American banking 
I situation today appears to be the 
L ~ 

encroachment from so-called bank 


holding corporations which purchase con- 
trol of a group of banks and offer their own 
securities to the public at inflated figures. 
There is no other subject which has precipi- 
tated such animated discussions and open 
expressions of resentment at this year’s 
conventions of state bankers’ associations. 
At the New Jersey convention, several of 
the speakers traced the responsibility of 
such speculative manipulation in securing 
stock control of banks to the willingness 
of some bankers to relinquish their stock 
to speculative groups at fancy figures. In 
fact, evidence is not wanting to indicate 
that banks have been chartered and or- 
ganized with the sole objective of selling out 
to these so-called bank holding corporations. 

In New Jersey a law was passed at the 
last session of the legislature which pro- 
hibits any bank or trust company from own- 
ing or acquiring more than ten per cent of 
the stock of any other bank or trust com- 
pany; placing further restrictions upon 
transferring bank stocks in the names of 
corporations, and upon paying dividends on 
stock which is owned in violation of the 
statute. To make emphatic the attitude 
of New Jersey bankers on the subject, the 
convention adopted resolutions condemning 
the practice indulged in by bank holding 
companies. 

Another weapon of defense in the hands 
of bankers is that of refusing to make col- 
lateral loans upon unseasoned securities of 
these bank holding companies. This was 
stressed in the course of remarks made at 
the New Jersey convention by J. N. 
Bacheller, vice-president of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, as 
follows: 

“ Recently there have grown up a great many 
new corporations, organized and managed by 
men with no experience along the lines of 
business involved. These corporations have 
been given many names and in many cases 
are essentially investment trusts. Because of 
the general speculation prevalent at present 
and because so many securities have risen 
in price, the stocks of these corporations are 
eagerly sought, and in many cases by the 





inexperienced investor, and brought to the bank 
for loans. Collateral loans are an essential 
part of banking business, but collateral loans 
made upon unseasoned securities are a grave 
danger to banking at this time. 

“Commercial banks, primarily, should al- 
ways be in a position to help legitimate bust- 
ness, and if a bank’s assets are tied up to any 
degree with collateral loans made upon un- 
seasoned securities, and especially at these 
high prices, it may in time become so frozen 
and so fixed because of the lack of sale of 
those securities, that if the legitimate needs 
of the bank grow, the banker will suddenly 
awaken and find that too much of his assets 
are locked up in loans that cannot be paid 
and may incur a loss when finally liquidated. 
I am gravely concerned about this class of se- 
curities and about the danger of banks loan- 
ing upon same. As the situation exists today, 
there are so many banks anxious to secure the 
business, that if a man cannot obtain a bad 
loan at one bank he can at another. This com- 
petition is dangerous for the bank and danger- 
ous for the public, for these banks are luring 
the public into practices which are economic- 
ally unsound.” 

Ro fo fe 
COURT RULING ON STATUS 
OF INVESTMENT TRUST 


N view of the absence of definitive 
law and the recent growth of invest- 

ment trusts in the United States, 
there is naturally also a lack of judicial 
precedents, especially as regards trustee re- 
lations. This fact gives added interest to a 
recent decision of the Federal District Court 
of Boston as regards investment trusts of 
the fixed or non-discretionary type. This 
decision establishes the rule that stocks 
deposited with a trustee as collateral for 
investment trust shares of the fixed type 
must be retained as security for the shares 
and are in no sense a general asset of the 
depositor corporation. 

The Court’s opinion follows a contro- 
versy over the rights of holders of collateral 
trustee shares of the New England Invest- 
ors Shares, Inc., to exchange their holdings 
for the collateral against which they were 
originally issued. This opinion holds that 
the title to the deposited securities vests 
in the trustee, the representative of the in- 
vestment trust shareholders, and not in 
any event to the issuing corporation. 
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SALE OF SECURITIES FROM ES- 
TATE IN ADMINISTRATION 


HE Court of Claims of the United 
fe States in Mattiessen vs. United States, 


recently passed upon the much- 
mooted question of the measure of profit 
where a beneficiary sells securities received 
from an estate in administration. The 
Court considered the rule that even though 
such beneficiary is unable to have tke stock 
transferred to his name as of the date of 
death of the testator so as to make an im- 
mediate sale, in the computation of a taxable 
profit on its subsequent sale, the market 
value at the date of decedent’s death and 
not the date of delivery of the stock to the 
beneficiary must be taken as the cost price 
of the stock. 

In this case, the plaintiff, by the provi- 
sions of his father’s will became entitled to 
a one-fourth share in the residuary estate. 
The estate was a very large one and com- 
prised numerous holdings of great value. 
The plaintiff and his two sisters received 
the estate in trust to divide the residue into 
four equal parts to one of which the plaintiff 
became entitled. On March 13, 1918, about 
a month after the testator’s death, the 
executors, in pursuance of a contract be- 
tween the legatees delivered to each of the 
residuary legatees the share he or she would 
be entitled to, each legatee expressly agree- 
ing to promptly meet any assessments called 
for by the executors for estate liabilities. 
Under this agreement the stock involved in 
the suit was equally divided and receipted 
for. On June 18, 1918, a decree was entered 
by the probate court authorizing the trans- 
fer of the stocks to the residuary legatees. 


On November 12,1918, the Corn Products 
Refining Company transferred the plain- 
tiff’s share of the stock of said company to 
him issuing certificates therefor on Novem- 
ber 18, 1918. On the same day the plaintiff 
sold his entire holdings in the corporation. 
In his income tax return for 1918 the plain- 
tiff did not include any gain or profit from 
the sale of this stock. Upon reaudit, an 
additional tax of $23,316.00 was assessed, 
predicated upon the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner’s contention that the plain- 
tiff acquired all of the stock upon the death 
of the testator and that the difference be- 
tween the market value of the stock on 
that date and the date of sale measured the 
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profits of the transaction. The plaintiff 
insisted that on November 18, 1918, the 
date of resale, he for the first time became 
the absolute owner of the stock and his re- 
sale on that date produced no taxable 
profit. 

The Court of Claims, striking a middle 
ground between the two, held that by the 
contract with the other legatees dated 
March 13, 1918, the plaintiff acquired full 
ownership of the stock. The failure to have 
the stock transferred on the books of the 
corporation cannot affect the title and an 
assessment of tax based upon profit made 
conceding the date of the contract with the 
other legatees to be the date of acquiring 
title was upheld. 


o, o, 
fe Of 


FOSTERING INSURANCE TRUST 
ALLIANCE 


HE recent adoption of a guiding code 
to govern the solicitation as well as 
the creation of life insurance trusts, 
at a joint meeting of the Corporate Fiduci- 
aries Association of New York City and 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York City, deserves the earnest attention 
of all trust officials and life underwriters 
engaged in fostering this allied type of in- 
surance and fiduciary service. Heretofore 
the efforts to bring about cooperation and 
reconcilement of methods as well as policy 
in the matter of developing life insurance 
trust business has been conducted largely 
by individual trust companies and banks. 
The New York plan comprehends united 
agreement and action by membership of 
the fiduciary and local underwriters’ associ- 
ations. Although only a few weeks have 
elapsed since the code was adopted, and 
as published in Trust Companies, the 
result has already become manifest. 
Credit for bringing about the adoption 
of this code and wholesome understanding 
between the two associations in New York, 
belongs largely to the chairmen and mem- 
bers of the respective committees on Life 
Insurance Trusts. They have set an ex- 
ample which will mean much for the effec- 
tive promotion of life insurance trust busi- 
ness and estate service if it is universally 
followed by corporate fiduciary and life 
underwriters’ associations in other cities. 
Printed copies of the code may be obtained 
from Trust COMPANIES Magazine. 
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RECORD IN NEW YORK BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
CAPITAL INCREASES 


HE past few months have witnessed 

the establishment of a new record in 
the number and amount of important 
capital stock increases authorized by banks 
and trust companies of New York City. 
One after another, the larger banks and 
trust companies have announced substantia] 
additions to both capital and surplus by 
issuing new shares of stock. These have 
brought in most cases very handsome 
“rights”? or bonuses to shareholders, and 
the prospect of such increases has been one 
of the prime factors in stimulating invest- 
ment as well as speculative buving of New 
York bank and trust shares. According to 
current reports, there are still other im- 
portant capital stock increases in the offing 
where banks or trust companies have accu- 
mulated large surplus accounts and earn- 
ing power justifies enhancement of the capi- 
tal structure. One of the main reasons 
given for these increases is that business 
has become larger and requirements of big 
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larger loaning capacity and accommodation. 

Within the past few months there has 
been a total of over $220,000,000 placed in 
new capital for New York banks and trust 
companies. This includes increase of Na- 
tional City Bank and National City Com- 
pany capital increase of $60,000,000; Chem- 
ical National increase from $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000; Bankers Trust Company in- 
crease of $37,500,000 to total capital struc- 
ture of over $100,000,000; American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company increase of 
$28,000,000 making total capital account 
of $92,000,000; Chase National Bank of 
$40,000,000, bringing aggregate capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of Chase Na- 
tional and Chase Securities Corporation to 
$177,000,000; Guaranty Trust Company 
$30,000,000 increase, making capital and 
surplus $90,000,000, and other smaller in- 
creases, making up a total which has never 
before been equaled in any similar period. 

It is interesting to note in view of the re- 
cent stock market liquidation that the 
shares of leading New York banks and trust 
companies maintained their advanced 
ground with relatively unimportant fluctu- 


industrial and commercial units call for ations. 


BANKS GIVE ENCOURAGEMENT TO COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


The First Wisconsin National Bank was one of a number of firms to sponsor an airplane in a recent tour of the State of 


Wisconsin in the interests of commercial aviation. The First Wisconsin’s plane was a Ryan Brougham, a sister ship to 
Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis.’ It carried two representatives from the First Wisconsin Group: George Campbell, 
Assistant Vice-president of the Bank and Walter Hewitt of the First Wisconsin Company 
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STIMULUS TO COMMUNITY 
TRUST MOVEMENT 


ECENT announcement to the effect 

that the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 

Company and the Guaranty Trust 
Company have become associated with the 
New York Community Trust as trustees, is 
significant in its bearing both upon the Com- 
munity Trust movement in New York as 
well as in other cities. Although twenty-two 
trust companies and banks are now affiliated 
with the New York Community Trust under 
the multiple trusteeship plan, a number of 
the largest and senior trust companies of 
the city have shown a hesitancy in joining 
since the Trust was started five years ago. 
The recent additions justify expectation 
that the desirable cooperation from these 
important trust companies and banks will 
soon be forthcoming, thus giving new im- 
petus to the highly useful functions of the 
New York Community Trust which now 
administers funds of $1,305,000, and with 
prospective funds in wills that will be 
eventually available, reaching many mil- 
lions. 

However successful Community Trusts in 
various cities have become which operate 
under trusteeship of a single trust company, 
the conclusion must be reaffirmed that the 
best interests and vast possibilities inherent 
in this most modern device for wise bestowal 
of public benefactions, will be most surely 
realized by enlisting the cooperation of trust 
companies and banks in a community under 
the multiple trusteeship plan, such as ob- 
tains in New York, Chicago and several 
other cities. The objectives and scope of 
the Community Trust idea, both as to fos- 
tering and attracting wealth for present or 
future charitable, educational and com- 
munity advancement purposes, are so broad 
and comprehensive that the movement 
should enlist the active cooperation of every 
trust company and bank which seeks to 
exert its influence in philanthropic and 
community work. 


The point also deserves emphasis that 
the Community Trust movement has 
reached a place which calls for a greater 
degree of cooperation and uniformity of 
purpose and policy. This can be most 
effectively accomplished by means of some 
central association, whether operating inde- 
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pendently or through affiliation with the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 


o, \7 2°, 
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RULE AGAINST ACCUMULA. 
TION OF INCOME IN 
TRUST ESTATES 


N interesting point in connection with 
the late New York rule against ac- 


cumulation of income in trust estates 
was passed upon by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Equitable Trust Company vs. Prentice, de- 
cided May 25, 1928. In 1917, the settlor 
of the trust had transferred to the trust 
company certain shares of stock to consti- 
tute the corpus of the trust. The trust deed 
provided that the trustees with the consent 
of a committee created thereby ‘‘shall have 
power to determine all questions whether 
any. . . stock dividends... are to be 
treated as capital or income.’ Thereafter 
the corporation whose stock was so held in 
trust paid two stock dividends, increasing 
the number of shares so held from 48,000 to 
240,000. The net income was payable to 
the defendant, life beneficiary, with re- 
mainders. Both the trustees and the com- 
mittee had decided to treat the stock 
dividends as capital, whereupon the life 
tenant brought this action on the ground 
that the authority granted to the trustees 
and committee was in conflict with the well- 
known New York rule that accumulations 
of income except during the minority of 
infants, is void. 

The lower court held in favor of the life 
tenant, but, on appeal, the Appellate 
Division held that the allocation of the 
stock dividends to corpus was clearly in 
accordance with the intention of the settlor 
and not such an accumulation as was pro- 
hibited by the statute. It was held that 
“income of personal property” as used in 
the statute meant “income or profits arising 
from personal property, and includes the 
interest of money and produce of stock.” 
It could not be said that the stock dividends 
came within these definitions. The dis- 
tribution of the additional shares by means 
of stock dividend did not constitute a dis- 
tribution of income. Furthermore, it was 
not the public policy of the state to regard 
stock dividends upon stock held in trust as 
accumulations of income. 








FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES IN THE SOURCES AND 


EMPLOYMENT OF CREDIT 
EFFECT OF HIGH TIDE OF SECURITY LOANS ON LIQUIDITY OR 
CONVERTIBILITY OF BANK ASSETS 


EUGENE M. STEVENS 
President, Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago 





(IepIToR’s NOTE: 


Restraining influences 





upon speculation and high prices in the 


security markets, which have lately become more evident, are attributable to economic 
cause in which the continuing exports of gold and attendant rise in interest rates are 


prime factors. 


Mr. Stevens traces the revolutionary changes in American economic, in- 


dustrial and banking relations, which have created new channels of credit. It is in the 
employment of new capital and credit, the proportion of bank loans upon securities not 


available 


for rediscount as contrasted with diminishing capital and reserves available 


through Federal Reserve sources, that his discussion acquires a most timely and sugges- 


tive significance. ) 


ITHIN a period of scarcely fifteen 

years we are now standing in the 

midst of a new era in government, 
in international relationships and in finance 
and trade. Our economic life, basic policies 
of business procedure, of production and dis- 
tribution and conduct of commerce and 
credit have undergone radical changes. <All 
this has come to pass in a few years anil 
the measure of success of the individual has 
hecome largely the measure of his ability to 
recognize new fundamentals and to 
adapt himself and his affairs to them. 


these 


In surveying these epochal changes in the 
conduct of business, it is doubtful if there 
have any more marked than in the 
banking. The very channels of 
credit have been transformed. Old 
voirs have run dry, new reservoirs have been 
formed and new channels have been forced 
for the flow of the liquid stream of credit all 
over the world. It is, therefore, highly im- 
portant that the banker and the business 
man who would succeed in his undertakings, 
must recognize that continuing changes in 
the flow of credit are of great significance 
to the conduct of his own business, be if 
large or small. He must use all of his in- 
telligence to study and follow their trend 
and, above all, he must be ready at all times 
to adapt his affairs, present and prospective, 
to these changes in the base on which the 
conduct of all business rests. 


heen 
business of 
reser- 


Fundamental Changes in Banking and Credit 
First of all there came a complete and 


fundamental change in our banking system 
With the passage of the Federal Reserve Act. 





It seems almost like a providential interven- 
tion in the affairs of men that this occurred 
just prior to the outbreak of the World War, 
the great cataclysm which overturned the 
existing order of things. The old system 
was of such a nature that it must inevitably 
break down when it was most needed, and 
under its operation credit was automatically 
restricted and withdrawn when the emer- 
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gency most required it. The new system, on 
the contrary, gathered into great central re- 
serves the surplus credit of the whole coun- 
try and in such a manner that the very ac- 
cumulation of those reserves prevented, to 
a large degree, the conditions of panic which 
had theretofore called for the use of credit 
reserves. 

But the most radical change was the 
adoption in the new act of the principle of a 
eredit currency. This was in effect a change 
from a legal tender currency, based on gold 
and on government bonds, the obligations of 
all the people, to a currency of legal tender 
based on gold and the obligations of indi- 
viduals. The commodities themselves which 
needed credit for their handling, became the 
basis of the issuance of the currency neces- 
sary for that purpose. By this act there 
became established great reservoirs of credit 
where such did not exist before. From these 
reservoirs the streams of credit which other- 
Wise must have run dry in the emergency 
demands which soon arose, were replenished 
amply so that the flow was uninterrupted. 
And this at a time of extraordinary demand 
on those streams in what otherwise would 
have been a dramatically dry season. 


America Transformed from Debtor to 
Creditor Nation 


Sut what happened in the international 
channels of credit? Incredibly vast drains 
were made on the reservoirs which had sup- 
plied the eyen flow of the streams, until 
those reservoirs became practically exhausted 
and the channels of credit were running dry. 
This capital of Europe was not being put to 
productive use. It was being converted into 
shot and shell. It was being used for the 
sustenance of millions of men who had been 
taken out of their productive capacities. So 
that Europe was exhausting her supply of 
capital and man power and of credit for 
worse than non-productive purposes, indeed, 
for purposes of definite destruction. 

In all this, by this strange turn of events 
and not by deliberate calculation, America 
found itself prospering as Europe became 
impoverished, because Europe, in her emer- 
gency, had to draw on the vast resources 
of America and had to transfer therefor her 
own capital. Thus, suddenly, the United 
States found itself in possession of nearly 
one-half of the world’s gold supply, the basis 
of the world’s credit, and in a position of 
having redeemed the major portion of its 
debts held abroad and, in turn, of having 
made loans to Europe in enormous amounts. 
Thus the United States, from being a debtor 
nation, was almost over night thrust into 
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the position of the great creditor nation of 
the world, the richest and the most prosper- 
ous, and with the great reservoirs of credit 
transferred to its own territory, full an‘ 
overflowing and forcing new channels for 
the streams of the world’s credit. 


Post-war Inflation and Its Consequences 


Just as a reservoir in flood will burst its 
bounds and force its way to levels of least 
resistance, lacking any control, and create 
disaster where it spreads, so in the early 
days of the overflow of our credit reservoirs, 
temporary channels of credit were forced, 
some of them of disastrous consequence. The 
great inflationary period, with its dire re- 
sults, was one of them, and some of our first 
ventures in international finance and trade 
were little short of catastrophes. 

But a sense of international responsibility) 
was born and with it a sense of international 
obligation, as the custodian of the chief 
credit supply of the world. Our bankers and 
our business men sought to inform them- 
selves from the experience and wisdom of 
those nations which for decades and 
turies had been virtually in control of inter- 
national finance and international trade, and 
thus some measure of effective control of 
these channels of credit has become estab- 
lished. Some of the policies and some of the 
actions of the Federal Reserve System, not 
without criticism at the time, have proven 
the wisdom of its managers in their recog- 
nition of the international credit situation 
and its direct bearing on our own affairs. 


celn- 


The war, likewise, directly created a new 
form of credit in the United States, at least 
new in its importance and in its ownerships. 
This was the United States Government debt, 
amounting at its peak to some twenty-seven 
billion dollars. Thus, to their own govern- 
ment countless streams of credit flowed from 
all the people, as well as from the banks. 
This movement of credit from millions of 
citizens into their own country’s debt obli- 
gations, was unique in this country and ir 
this generation and of far-reaching 
quence. It was the beginning of the en- 
trance of the savings and the surplus of the 
average man directly into the broad stream 
of credit operations, which was to be main- 
tained in the continued investment of this 
new form of people’s capital into industry 
and transportation and trade, which has 
ever since prevailed and which has been such 
an important factor in the financing of en- 
terprise at home and abroad. And converse- 
ly, the repayment by the government of 
about ten billions of its borrowing from the 
people and its consequent release for other 


conse 
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purposes, has been an important factor in 
the changing channels of credit since the 
War. 


Exporting Capital and Credit as Well as 
Goods 


In the great stream of credit which has 
flowed from this country to Europe since the 
war. huge sums in the aggregate have had 
their source in the little rivulets of capital 
of thousands of our people, and these chan- 
nels of former investment were certainly not 
open before in any appreciable degree. This 
yast credit which the people of this country 
lave extended and are continuing to extend 
to Europe, is of course adding to our posi- 
tion as a creditor nation, and to the income 
that we are earning from the hire of our 
capital by the rest of the world. 

Much speculation has been indulged in as 
to the wisdom and the consequence for our 


foreign loans and investments. I am_ not 
one of those who look upon it with alarm. 
hut rather as logical consequence. Why 


should we not export our surplus capital, as 
well as our surplus goods in other forms*’ 
Certain British economists have predicted 
dire consequences to us from this practice, 
but has not England herself, for generations, 
been the great creditor nation to the rest of 
the world and were not the possession of 
those foreign credits of great aid to her in 
her emergency ? 

In these years of which we are speaking 
there has been developed in a large way that 
form of credit which we eall installment 
buying. This is, in effect a system of credit 
direct from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer, a consumer's credit, flowing in new 
channels from the reservoirs of great cor- 
porations and their reserve bankers, to the 
individuals, against their purchases of goods 
and with extended time of payment therefor. 
| hesitate to discuss the merits or demerits of 
installment buying, but it seems clear that 
in its present development it has opened new 
channels of credit, whose consequences en- 
ter largely into changed marketing methods 
and are important factors in present day 
wholesale and retail distribution problems. 


Abundance of Agricultural Credit 
The great business of agriculture has not 
heen without its new channels of credit. The 
federal land banks, the joint stock land 
banks, the federal intermediary credit banks, 
are all new agencies of credit which have 
materially changed the aspect of the farm- 
ers borrowings against his land and against 
his commodities, and it is believed have sub- 

stantially lessened his costs for capital. 
I should like to interject a word about this 
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agricultural question. It is difficult for me 
to understand why intelligent men can give 
credence to the insidious propaganda that 
banks and business are inimical to agricul- 
ture. Agriculture is one of the principal 
foundations of the whole economic structure, 
if not the most important to all. What is 
more important in the economy of living 
than an adequate supply of food, and con- 
ditions which will make the producer of 
foodstuffs share in the common prosperity? 
How can finance and industry if at all in 
telligent, ignore the fundamental truths of 
the necessity to themselves of agricultural 
prosperity, upon which their own business 1s 
ultimately dependent in the highest degree? 
The agricultural problem is the most serious 
one confronting us today and I firmly be- 
lieve that this is generally recognized by 
industry and finance. The question with 
them is therefore not as to the necessity for 
a solution of this problem, but as to the 
practicability of the various suggested meth- 
ods. 

It is probable that no class of the people 
have had more legislation passed for their 
benefit than the agricultural class, but is it 
not possible that some of this legislation (let 
us say the old Homestead Acts which made 
for cheap land, and the Land Bank Acts 
which made for cheap money), has not had 
the effect among other things of inducing 
more people into the business than the de- 
mand required, of stimulating the purchase 
of more land rather than the intensive cul- 
tivation of lands already held, and of en- 
couraging more production where there was 
already overproduction ? 

The farmer should have proper channels 
of credit at reasonable rates, without ques- 
tion, but should they have had credits, for 
land purchases at values way above pos- 
sible earning power, or for production of 
larger crops than the demand therefor jus- 
tified? It seems to me that the agricultural 
problem today is not so much one of credit, 
as it is a problem of conserving production 
and of diversification to the end that the 
demand for its products, at fair prices, shall 
at least equal the supply, or, conversely, that 
the supply shall be adjusted to meet the de- 
mand which may exist or may be created 
on proper price levels. 


Effect of New Credit Sources Upon Banking 

The direct effects on the business of bank- 
ing of these changing channels of credit. 
have been very marked. Partly by reason 
of them, stocks of merchandise carried by 
manufacturers and distributers have been 
greatly reduced, with a consequent lessened 
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demand for credit to carry them. Directly, 
by reason of the channels of the direct in- 
vestment of the people’s funds, to which I 
have referred, capital has thus been supplied 
which was formerly furnished by the banks. 

The consequence is that there is an in- 
creasing tendency for banks to be loaning 
their funds to individuals and_ brokers 
against the stocks and bonds of corporations, 
rather than to the corporations themselves, 
against their commodities and commodity 
credits. Recent figures of the 642 reporting 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, show an increase in the last year of 
narly $900,000,000 on loans secured by stocks 
and bonds, and an increase in investments 
in securities of such banks of over $600,000,- 
000, while the increase in all other loans 
and discounts in the same period has only 
amounted to about $350,000,000. 

This condition deals directly with the high- 
ly important question of the liquidity of a 
bank’s and other factors which are 
engaging the earnest and thoughtful con- 
sideration of intelligent bankers. Loans 
against securities are not eligible for redis 
count and with the decrease in the per- 
centage of eligible paper held and the con- 
tinuing decrease in the aggregate volume of 
government securities, which are available 
for borrowing at the Federal Reserve banks, 
the availability of the great reserves of capi- 
tal and credit, furnished by the Federal Re- 
serve System, is diminishing to a compara- 
tively low point. I do not regard this situ- 
ation as having reached a dangerous point, 
for in the aggregate such available reserves 
are still ample for sufficient liquidity, but a 
continuation of this tendency indefinitely 
would lead to considerations of importance. 


assets 


Calling a Halt to Stock Market Absorption 
of Credit 


The recent unprecedented securities mar- 
kets on the stock exchanges and elsewhere 
have evidenced the tendency to absorb the 
surplus capital of the country in this type 
of business and have materially increased the 
credits and investments of the banks in in- 
eligible securities loans. For some years 
there has been much talk of the abundance 
of money in this country and how it was 
to be employed, However, with the unpre- 
cedented advances in securiies loans, based 
on high-priced securities in great volume, it 
appears that we have more than absorbed 
the available surplus. 

Indeed, if the surplus money of banks is 
represented in stock exchange loans, as 
broadly speaking it may be said to be, the 
fact is that not only has that surplus all been 
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absorbed in such loans, but probably over a 
billion dollars more, represented by total 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve System 
and the purchase by them of several hundred 
millions of bank acceptances, which 
effect another form of borrowing. 
So it seems that we have employed all the 
surplus money not required by trade, plus 
at least one billion dollars which we have 
borrowed. In addition to this, the reserve 
supply in the Federal Reserve System has 
been diminished by the export of something 
like $500,000,000 of gold within the last eight 
or nine months. 
I should not 


guing against 


are in 


like to be understood as ar- 
exchange loans. The 
needs for money of trade and commerce 
should properly have the first call on the 
funds of the bank and usually do, but sur- 
plus funds have been for years and may now 
be safely employed in securities loans, and 
properly so. But if you should say to me: 
“If you will engage in a certain enterprise, 
entailing certain purchases and payments, 
you may draw on me for the required funds 
until I tell you to stop.” you would expect 
me to do just that thing. The surplus money 
of the country has virtually taken that po- 
sition with the securities markets, and I sub- 
mit if it is a fact that they have already 
drawn on us for all of our surplus funds, 
plus one billion dollars we have had to bor- 
row, are we not justified in calling a halt? 


stock 


Corporations Divert Idle Funds to Stock 
Market 

This does not apply to the banks only, be- 
cause it appears that over one-third of the 
funds loaned by and through New York 
banks against securities, are not bank funds 
at all, but direct loans of Corporations and 
individuals. Such funds may be considered 
as fickle money and not very dependable 
funds for the securities markets to be based 
upon. My own opinion is that it is not good 
nusiness for merchants and manufacturers to 
employ their temporarily idle funds in mak- 
ing loans on the exchanges or otherwise. It 
is outside of their business and requires ex- 
perience which they may not possess and is 
attendant with risks which they should not 
undertake and may be outside of their cor- 
porate powers, 

Within proper limits and under proper re- 
strictions, both in the aggregate and with in- 
dividual banks, it is my belief that the em- 
ployment of the surplus money of the banks 
on loans through the stock exchanges is 
sound. If there were not this channel for 
the employment of the surplus, the tendency 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES IN REVENUE ACT OF 1928 AF- 
FECTING TAXATION OF ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


BASIS FOR COMPUTING GAIN OR LOSS; DEDUCTION OF INHERITANCE TAXES 
AND DEPRECIATION OF PROPERTY HELD IN TRUST 


JOHN L. KUHN 


In Charge of Tax Department, Bankers Trust Company of New York and Chairman of the New York Com- 
mittee of Banking Institutions on Taxation 


(Eprror’s Nore: The 1928 Revenue Act comprehends numerous changes intended to 
simplify administration of federal tar laws and amendments which affect taxres levied 
on estates and trust property. The author devotes attention to changes which 
concern trust companies and banks in’ matters of fiduciary administration. These 
relate to specific provision that inheritance or legacy taxes are deductible only by the 
estate; depreciation of property held in trust; the revised basis for computing gain or 
loss from sale of decedent’s property; transfers in contemplation of death; taxrability of 
trusts as corporations and new withholding provisions with respect to interest received by 
non-resident aliens and foreign corporations from bonds which contain tax-free covenant 


clause, etc.) 


HE Revenue Act of 1928, which was 

approved on May 29th, makes impor- 

tant changes in federal taxes affecting 
fiduciaries. A radical change in = structure 
has been effected in an attempt to arrange 
the provisions in a more logical sequence. 
The new Act is divided into general and 
supplemental provisions. The general provi- 
sions are those which apply to the ordinary 
transactions of the average taxpayer. The 
supplemental provisions apply in the main 
to special transactions of the ordinary tax- 
payer, or any transactions of special classes 
of taxpayers. The supplemental 
are grouped separately to avoid 


provisions 
confusion, 


The new order represents a decided improve- 
ment and will be heartily approved despite 
the familiarity of taxpayers from continued 
use with the prior arrangement. 

The Act 
tions and subdivisions which are well marked 


is also divided into numerous see- 


with 
ing a 


matter, 


headings to enable one, without 
paragraph, to determine its subject 

Furthermore, there is embodied ir 
the law a comprehensive index to enable the 
reader to locate more readily the particular 
provision of the law in which he is inter- 
ested. With few exceptions, simplification 
appears to have been the controlling feature 
throughout the Act. It is the nearest ap- 
proach to a layman’s law of any income tax 
statute that has been enacted. 

To avoid complexities which arose under 
the prior acts, the 1928 law departed frem 
the plan of re-enacting all the provisions of 
the preceding act with such changes as were 


read- 


deemed desirable and then repealing with 
exceptions the preceding act. Consequently, 
the provisions of the income tax title in the 
new law apply only to the taxable year 1925 
and succeeding years. They have no effect 
upon the taxes imposed for prior years, nor 
do the provisions of the income tax title of 
the 1926 Act have any effect on the computa- 
tion of tax for 1928 or later years. The in- 
come tax title of the 1926 Act remains in 
force for the collection of taxes for years 
prior to 1928. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that certain amendments to prior 
Acts are made by the new law. These are 
not contained in the income tax title, but as 
shown by the index, they are contained in 
Titles III, IV, and V. It should also be 
noted that certain general provisions of the 
1926 Act with respect to administration and 
collection remain in force and effect for 1928 
and subsequent years. 

The estate tax and other miscellaneous 
tax titles of the 1926 Act are not repeated 
in the 1928S Act. The few changes in these 
taxes were accomplished by express amend- 
ments to the 1926 Act instead of by the 
former policy of re-enactment and repeal. 


Changes in Substance—Income Tax 

While the foregoing changes in form con- 
stitute an important feature in the new law, 
the changes in the substantive law, of 
course, represent those which affect the 
amount of tax and other burdens imposed. 

The rates applicable to corporations are 
reduced from 131% per cent to 12 per cent 
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and the specific exemption applicable where 
net income does not exceed $25,000 is in- 
creased from $2,000 to $3,000. The normal 
tax and surtax rates applicable to an indi- 
vidual, an estate, and a trust, remain the 
same as under the 1926 Act. The maximum 
earned income upon which the 25 per cent 
credit allowance is computed is increased 
from $20,000 to $30,000. This represents an 


increased maximum credit of from $231.25 to 
$521.25 in the case of a single person claim- 
ing a personal exemption of $1,500 and hay- 
ing “earned net income” of at least $30,000. 


Deductien of Inheritance Taxes 

The Act specifically provides that estate, 
inheritance, legacy and succession taxes are 
deductible only by the estate. Under prior 
Acts, the deduction for such taxes, according 
to the interpretation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was allowable to the estate or to the 
beneficiary depending on whether the par- 
ticular tax was imposed on the right to trans. 
mit by the decedent or the right to receive 
by the beneficiary. The various state stat- 
utes are not clear as to whether the par- 
ticular tax is imposed on the right to trans- 
mit or to receive, and the interpretations 
of the Treasury Department were sub- 
ject to continual change. Problems also 
arose where the testator instructed that such 
taxes be paid from particular funds. Conse- 
quently, it was always necessary to examine 
the latest rulings to ascertain whether the 
estate or the beneficiary was entitled to de- 
duct the inheritance tax paid to a state and 
there was no assurance against a change. 

Under Title V there is contained a retro- 
active provision applicable to years prior to 
1928 which permits the deduction of such 
taxes by the estate where it was claimed by 
the estate and not by the beneficiary. If 
claimed by the beneficiary and not by the 
estate, the deduction is allowable to the bene- 
ficiary. Where the deduction was claimed by 
both, or where neither made claim, it may 
be taken by the one who paid the tax. 

It should be noted that if the claim of 
the deduction is barred by the statute of 
limitations with respect to either the estate 
or the beneficiary, but not with respect to 
both. the deduction may be taken by the 
one which is not barred, irrespective of the 
foregoing provisions. The term “claimed” 
as here used means, claimed (1) in the 
return, or (2) in a claim in abatement filed 
in respect of an assessment made on or be- 
fore June 2, 1924. Furthermore, the retro- 
active provision does not apply in any case 
which has been decided by any court or by 
the Board of Tax Appeals prior to the enact- 
ment of the new law. 
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Depreciation and Depletion of Property Held 
in Trust 

The Revenue Act of 1926 provides that in 
the case of improved real estate held by one 
person for life with remainder to another 
depreciation shall be equitably apportioned 
between the life tenant and the remainder- 
man. In interpreting this provision the 
Treasury Department ruled that a_ benefi- 
ciary of a trust is not entitled to the deduc- 
tion. <A distinction was made between a 
life tenant and a life beneficiary which 
worked a discrimination against the bene- 
ficiary of a trust. 

The new law in Section 23(k) and (1) 
specifically provides that the deduction for 
depreciation and depletion of property held 
in trust shall be apportioned between the 
income beneficiaries and the trustee in ac- 
cordance with the pertinent provisions of 
the trust instrument, or in the 
such provisions, on the 
income allocable to each. 


absence of 
basis of the trust 


Basis for Computing Gain or Loss 

The Act of 1926 and prior laws are not 
clear as to the basis to be used in computing 
gain or loss from a sale of property received 
by reason of the death of a decedent. The 
regulations of the Treasury Department 
in this respect were recently changed and 
there is a conflict of decisions by the courts 
and the Board of Tax Appeals with respect 
to sales made by the executor. A great deal 
of confusion resulted from the uncertainties 
and a test case (Bankers Trust Company vs. 
Bowers) sponsored by the American Bankers 
Association, was instituted for the purpose of 
obtaining a definite settlement of the ques- 
tion by the United States Supreme Court. 
Pending the final determination of the suit, 
however, the matter has been clarified by 
legislation. 

Section 118 (a) (5) expressly provides 
that the basis is the fair market value of 
the property at the time of the death of the 
decedent, in the case of personal property 
acquired by specific bequest, real property 
by devise or intestacy, and any property ac- 
quired by the decedent's estate from the 
decedent. In all other cases where property 
is acquired by will or intestacy, the basis 
is the fair market value of the property at 
the time of the distribution to the taxpayer. 
This also clarifies the situation with respect 
to residuary legatees which has always been 
somewhat uncertain. It is also provided 
that in the case of a revocable trust where 
the income is payable for life to the grantor. 
or upon his order or direction, the basis of 
such property after the grantor’s death, in 
the case of those entitled to the property 
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under the trust instrument, is the same as 
if acquired by will from the grantor. This 
provision was inserted to avoid double taxa- 
tion. To require the trustee of the trust to 
use as his cost basis for determining profit 
on a sale after the donor’s death of property 
transferred to the trust by the donor would 
result in imposing both an income tax and 
an estate tax on the appreciation in value 
up to the date of death over donor’s cost. 
The property constituting the corpus of a 
revocable trust is required to be included in 
the gross estate of the donor of the trust 
for the purpose of the estate tax at the 
value as of the date of the donor’s death. 

The new law, in Section 702, contains a 
retroactive provision with reference to sales 
by estates for taxable years prior to 192%. 
Under this section the bases used are ratified 
provided such bases represented the value 
of the property at the time of the death of 
the decedent or were in accordance with the 
regulations in force at the time the returns 
were filed, unless claim for refund or credit 
in respect of the basis, or a written election 
not to become subject to the ratification pro- 
vision, is filed by the estate before the ex- 
piration of the statute of limitations. 

In any case in which the basis is not rati- 
fied. as above, the computation of the gain 
or loss is to be made in accordance with the 
law applicable thereto without regard to any 
provision of the 1928S Act. Some cases of 
returns for years prior to 1928S, therefore, 
will be governed by the final determination 
of the correct interpretation of the prior 
statutes, 


Transfers in Trust in Contemplation of 
Death 

Under the Revenue Act of 1926, the basis 
for computing gain or loss from a transfer 
in trust made in contemplation of death, or 
intended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after death, is the fair market 
value of the property at the time of acquisi- 
tion. Under the new law such transactions, 
except in the case of a revocable trust as de- 
scribed above, are not excepted from the pro- 
vision which specifies that in the case of 
property acquired by gift after December 31, 
1920, the basis is the same as it would be 
in the hands of the donor, or the last preced- 
ing owner by whom it was not acquired by 
sift. The appreciation in value of property 
coustituting the corpus of such trusts  be- 
tween the date of purchase by the donor and 
the date of his death will now be subject to 
double taxation. It will be subject to the 
estate tax upon the death of the donor and 
the income tax will apply when a 
made. It is hoped that at the first oppor- 


sale is 
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tunity the situation will be corrected so that 
the same rule will govern as in the case of a 
revocable trust referred to above. 


Bankers’ Acceptances 

A new provision contained in the 1928 Act 
is the exclusion from taxation of the income 
derived from bankers’ acceptances by a for- 
eign central bank of issue. It should be 
noted that this exemption does not apply to 
non-resident aliens and foreign corporations 
generally, but is available to a foreign cen- 
tral bank of issue only. 


Installment Sales 

The provisions of the 1928 Act with respect 
to installment sales are substantially the 
same as contained in the Revenue Act of 
1926, except that the initial payment per- 
missible in the case of casual sales of per- 
sonalty or of sales of realty is increased 
from 25 to 40 per cent. Furthermore, the 
new law specifically provides that in order 
to reflect income during the transition pe- 
riod upon the change by a dealer in personal 
property from the accrual to the installment 
basis, amounts actually received during such 
period on account of sales in prior years, 
shall be included in the return of income, 
regardless of the fact that such income may 
have been included in a previous return. 


Pension Trusts 

Section 28 (q) of the Act provides that an 
employer establishing or maintaining a pen- 
sion trust to provide for the payment of 
pensions to his employees shall be allowed 
as a deduction, in addition to the contribu- 
tions to such trust during the taxable year 
to cover the pension liability accruing dur- 
ing the vear, a reasonable amount trans- 
ferred or paid into such trust during the 
year in excess of such contributions. The 
deduction is to be apportioned over a period 
of ten years and is limited to such amount 
as has not previously been allowed as a 
deduction. 

Many business concerns established pen- 
sion plans for their employees years ago 
under arrangements by which a pension re- 
serve was set aside and not turned over to a 
trustee, to which annual contributions were 
made. The amounts transferred to such 
funds have never been deductible for income 
tax purposes. Under the new law such re- 
serve funds may now be turned over to a 
trustee and the amount claimed as a deduc- 
tion prorated over a period of ten years. 


Taxability of Trusts as Corporations— 
Retroactive 


In a great many instances under prior rev- 
enue laws there was difficulty in determining 
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whether certain organizations were taxable 
as trusts or as corporations. In order to 
clarify the matter Section 704 was enacted 
which provides that if the taxpayer filed a 
return as a trust for any year prior to 1925, 
such taxpayer shall be taxed as a trust and 
not as a corporation for such year, if the 
organization was considered to be taxable 
as a trust under the regulations in force at 
the time the return was filed or at the ter- 
mination of its existence, or under any rul- 
ing of a duly authorized officer of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue interpreting the 
Act in force at the time the return was filed 
or any such ruling made after the return 
was filed which had not been reversed prior 
to the termination of the taxpayer’s exist- 
ence. 

In some states, particularly California, it 
has been the practice to subdivide and sell 
real estate through the agency of a trustee, 
and under prior laws there was some doubt 
as to whether these organizations were tax- 
able as associations or trusts. Returns were 
filed and the tax paid as trusts in such cases 
but the recent attitude of the Treasury De- 
partment was to treat such organizations as 
associations for tax purposes. In many in- 
stances the trusts have long since terminated 
and the funds have been distributed, making 
it difficult, and in 
now to collect a 
beneficiaries. 


some cases impossible 
corporation tax from the 
In order to settle the matter 
Section 704 provides that under the Revenue 
Act of 1926 and prior Revenue Acts, a real 
estate trust, as therein described, may at 
the option of the trustee, exercised within 
one year after the enactment of the Aci, be 
taxable as a trust, the income of which is 
taxable to the beneficiaries, and not as an 
association or corporation, provided it has 
not made a return for the taxable year as 
an association. 


Withholding—Tax-free Covenant Bonds 


A striking exception to the general prin- 
ciple that the Revenue Act of 1928 has been 
simplified is found in the new withholding 
provisions with respect to interest received 
by non-resident aliens and foreign corpora- 


tions from bonds, 
covenant clause. 


which contain a tax-free 

During the early period of the income tax 
when the rates were low, in order to com- 
pete with municipals and other tax-exempt 
issues, corporations began to issue bonds in 
which they agreed to pay the income tax on 
behalf of the bondholder. They, perhaps, did 
not realize that the tax would be so greatly 
increased over the one per cent rate con- 
tained in the original statute. In the later 
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Acts, Congress evidently realized the plight 
that corporations might find themselves in 
with respect to such bonds on account of the 
unexpected increase in rates and it has been 
provided in the several Acts that the tax to 
be paid at the source with respect to interest 
on the so-called tax-free bonds should be at 
the rate of only two per cent. 

The rate of withholding, or payment at 
the source, in such cases has never exceeded 
two per cent although the rate with respect 
to payments of other interest has been at 
the highest normal tax rate, which at pres- 
ent is 5 per cent in the case of non-resi- 
dent aliens and 12 per cent in the case of 
foreign corporations. While only two per cent 
has been required to be paid at the source 
with respect to interest from the tax-free 
bonds, the bondholders are required to pay 
directly on their personal returns any addi- 
tional tax due. 

In considering the 1928 Revenue Bill, it 
occurred to Congress that foreigners were 
probably not filing returns and the govern- 
ment was losing the amount of tax over and 
above the two per cent required to be paid 
at the source in such cases. Consequently, 
in order to stop a supposed leakage, the new 
Act provides that the withholding in the 
case of interest paid to non-resident aliens 
and foreign corporations from bonds which 
contain a tax-free covenant clause shall be 
at the rate of 5 per cent and 12 per cent. 
respectively, provided the liability assumed 
by the debtor corporation does not 
two per cent. 

Where the liability assumed by the cor- 
poration is unlimited or in excess of two per 
cent, only two per cent is required to be 
paid. The effect of this is that where the 
five and twelve per cent rates apply, two per 
cent is assumed and paid by the corporation 
and the additional three or ten per cent, as 
the case may be, is actually withheld from 
the bondholder. The increased were 
not made to apply where the liability as- 
sumed is in excess of two per cent for the 
reason that the additional amount payable 
at the source, would, in accordance with the 
covenant in the bonds, have been payable by 
the debtor corporation from its own funds. 


exceed 


rates 


Increases Administrative Work on Coupons 

This new provision will greatly increase 
the administrative work in connection with 
the collection and payment of coupons. It 
will be necessary now to segregate into two 
classes the tax-free bonds which 
were treated as a unit. 
lot of correspondence 
agent and 


heretofore 

This will entail a 
between the payinz 
obligor and in many cases the 
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NEW METHOD OF HANDLING THE SAFEKEEPING AND 
CUSTODY OF SECURITIES 


ELIMINATES MASS OF DETAIL AND CUMBERSOME ACCOUNTING 
CHARLES H. OWENS 


Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


(Iep1Tor’s NOTE: 


Mr. Owens describes herewith an improved method of handling 


safekeeping and custody of securities, of which he is the author and which represents 
a valuable contribution in facilitating the work of the safekeeping and custody division. 
The system with its new form of safekeeping receipt, solves many of the problems of 
detail and control which have come up with the immense increase in volume of security 
deposits for individual customers, corporations and correspondent banks.) 


UE to the great growth in the invest- 

ment bond holdings in the Middle 

West, the deposit of securities for 
safekeeping with correspondent banks in 
marketing centers has pyramided several 
times in the past few years. As a result, 
the mass of detail work connected with the 
sufekeeping and custody of such securities 
has also multiplied many times. Judging 
from the steady growth in this particular 
branch of banking service it was apparent 
that the old manner of accounting and han- 
dling of the securities involved was inade 
quate, from the standpoint of immediate 
service. 

Under the old arrangement of accepting 
securities of our bank correspondents and 
individual depositors, our liability for the 
safeguarding of such securities was limite] 
to the extent of protection which we gave 
our own securities. Through a plan worked 
out by the trust companies in Greater Kan- 
sas City, a charge was adopted, based on 
the par value of securities held, at the rate 
of one dollar a thousand, or one-tenth of one 
per cent, through which charge the deposi- 
tory bank can afford to assume full respon- 
sibility and exercise the highest degree of 
care for securities of their depositors. 


New Form of Safekeeping Receipt 


A new form of safekeeping receipt was 
idopted, as outlined in Figure One, which 
is issued in the name of the depositor, de- 
scribing the security by its corporate name 
is listed on all bond and stock markets, giv- 
ing its interest rate and payment dates, as 
vell as maturity date. There is also a pro- 
ision made for the serial number of the 
ecurity, the number of pieces described ii 


such receipt, the denomination and the date 
of the next maturing interest coupon. 

In formation and adoption of this receipt 
due consideration was given to the manner 
of withdrawal and in order to eliminate the 
necessity for the preparation of a release. 
a delivery order was included in the orig- 
inal receipt, which order when properly exe- 
cuted would affect the manner of delivery or 
disposition of all or any part of the seecuri- 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
SAFEKEEPING AND CUSTODY DIVISION 


Dated........... 
Received Of... e-n-ner-eeeeomen 


Interest payable . 
M Principal due 
x described as follows, to-wit: 


DESCRIPTION 
Namba 





Total Par Value So = : " 
The above described securities are held in the Safekeeping and Custody Divisiwn of the Trust 

Department of the Commerce Trust Company subject to your order and will be delivered in accord- 

ance with proper instructions below designated, officially signed and upon surrender of this receipt. 
This receipt is not negotiable and no assignment thereof will be recognized. 


Coantersigned COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


akctaitianistialacstaniesiii By. 
‘Asst Trost Ofte. 


To the COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
The foregoing Custody Receipt is hereby surrendered and you are requested to release the above 
described securities and make disposition as follows: .. 


Fic. 1—New Form of Safekeeping and Custody 
Receipt Used by Commerce Trust Company 
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ties described in the receipt. In the lower 
left hand corner provision has been made 
for the placing of the serial number of the 
new receipt issued the depositor in event 
that only a portion of the securities de- 
scribed in the receipt surrendered for can- 
cellation has been withdrawn. 


Receipts Issued in Triplicate 

All of our safekeeping and custody re- 
ceipts are issued in triplicate, the original 
delivered the depositor, countersigned by the 
chief clerk in charge of the department and 
signed by vice-president, trust officer or as- 
sistant trust officer. The first two copies of 
the receipt are made of light high-grade 
onion paper, the first copy comprising the 
ledger sheet of the vault custodian, the sec- 
ond copy being placed in the numerical file. 
the third copy, which is prepared on high- 
grade linen paper, is retained in the safe 
keeping ledger. Thereby exact copy of the 
safekeeping and custody ledgers are retained 
by the vault custodian. All securities deliv- 
ered to the vault custodian for deposit have 
attached a copy of the safekeeping receipt 
which was issued and delivered the deposi- 
tor. All securities are deposited in separate 
envelopes under the name of the depositor 

To effect a withdrawal, the safekeeping 
receipt, upon which the security to be with- 
drawn is described, must be presented, the 
order properly executed directing the man- 
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ner of disposition. (No securities are de. 
livered except upon the surrender of a 
safekeeping receipt, except in cases of lost 
or destroyed receipts, in which instances an 
indemnity or surety bond for twice the 
amount of the securities to be withdrawn. 
must be supplied.) 

The safekeeping receipt is then presented 
to the vault custodian with a withdrawal 
slip O. K.’d by the officer in charge of the 
safekeeping custody department, which with- 
drawal slip is issued to reflect the name 
of depositor, receipt number, description of 
securities, stating disposition and par value 
in the exact manner as the order contained 
in the receipt. This withdrawal slip is re- 
tained by the vault custodian until the close 
of business of the day, at which time all 
of the surrendered receipts of that day’s 
business are delivered to the vault custodian, 
who then withdraws from his safekeeping 
ledgers the corresponding receipt numbers, 
which receipts are then filed in the numerical! 
file with the sheet which previously was 
retained in the ledgers of the safekeeping 
department. 


Control of Withdrawals 
The control figures of the safekeeping de- 
partment are affected by the total of the 
amount of the receipts surrendered and the 
amount of the receipts delivered and not by 
the amounts as reflected on the withdrawal 


—_— eee 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | | 


Signature of Officers Authorized 


President Treasurer 


Vice-Pres. Asst. Treas. 


Vice-Pres. Cashier 


Asst. Cashier 


I hereby certify that at the meeting of the Board of Directors of the.... on the 


en ii day of........ oe 19 , you were authorized to collect all income and interest on and prin- 
cipal of all securities held in the Safekeeping and Custody Division, crediting the account of this bank or remitting by Kansas City Exchange, and 
that any twooftheofficers, whosesignatures appear above, were duly authorized to deposit and / or withdraw or order the withdrawal of any of the 
securities held forour accountin the Safekeeping and Custody Division of the Trust Department of Commerce Trust Company, and you were author- 


ized to... for your fee 1 / 10 of 1% per annum on the par value of the bonds and 1 / 20 of 1% per annum on the par 
value of the stocks deposited, with a minimum fee of $ 


WITNESS my hand and the seal of the ; this 
(SEAL) 


per annum. 


day of 19 


Secretary 


CUSTOMER'S SECURITIES DIVISION, TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Fic. 2—ForM AUTHORIZING WITHDRAWALS WITH SIGNATURES OF OFFICERS OF BANK OR 
CORPORATIONS 
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orders of securities delivered. This pro- 
vides for the total cancellation of any re- 
ceipt surrendered regardless of the amount 
of securities described therein as a new re- 
ceipt is then issued to cover the balance not 
withdrawn. 

The authority for all withdrawals is con- 
tained in the resolution made a part of the 
signature card filed with the safekeeping and 
custody department as set out in Figure Two. 
This form of card is adaptable only to banks 
and corporations, signature card outlined i: 
Figure Three being obtained from individ- 
ual depositors which contains a_ contract 
rather than a form of resolution. All re- 
ceipts presented with request for withdrawal 
of securities are first referred to the sig- 
nature file for determining the authority of 
the parties signing such orders for delivery. 

Addressograph plates are prepared which 
reflect the name of the depositor, the num- 
ber of the safekeeping receipt, the name of 
the security described in such receipt being 
abbreviated, and the amount of the semi- 
annual interest. Plates are filed alphabeti- 
cally under maturity dates as January and 
July, February and August, ete., one plate 
serving both periods. The coupons from the 
securities are clipped and checked against 
the receipts on file with the vault custodian 
and attached to the credit advices prepared 
by the addressograph department, then de- 
livered to the coupon department for collec- 
tion, and credit or remittance, as the instruc- 
tion may be. 


All safekeeping and custody customers are 
advised from ten to fifteen days in advance 
of the maturity date of any bond held in 
their accounts and requested to surrender 
their receipts and direct us in the manner 
of disposition of the funds. These particu- 
lar customers are furnished, with the notice 
of maturity, a list of the recommended and 
featured investments of our bond depart- 
ment. 

Through the adoption of this system the 
cost of operation to us has been reduced to 
a minimum per item handled and a more 
efficient service obtained from the standpoint 
of the depositor. 


7 2°, <7 
“ “~ “ 


IMPROVED FINAL ACCOUNT STATEMENT 
FOR TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Acting upon the suggestion of Julius H. 
Moeller, assistant vice-president, the trust 
department of the Detroit Trust Company 
has designed a new form for their statement 
of final account. It has been the practice 
in the past to note the profit and loss on 
securities sold without reference to the 
ledger value or selling price. This has proved 
quite confusing to clients. 

From now on such statements will not only 
note the profit and loss, but will also show 
the selling price. A schedule of the property 
sold during the course of the administration 
of the estate together with the inventory 
will be attached to the statement. This prom- 
ises to make statements much clearer. 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Signatures of Individuals Authorized 


on the par value of the bords and 1 
per annum. 








nly upon order signed ‘by the undersigned, and you are authorized to 


I, or we, hereby authorize and direct the Safekeeping and Custody Division of the Trust Department, Commerce Trust Company, to collect all income 
and maturing interest on and principal of all securities held by it in said division and to execute as my, or our, agent, all necessary ownership cer- 
tificates, crediting my, or our, account, or remitting by Kansas City Exchange, and that securities held for my, or our, account are to be delivered 


for your fee 1/10 of 1% per annum 


20 of 1°% per annum on the par value of the stock delivered, with a minimum of $ 


CUSTOMER'S SECURITIES DIVISION, TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Fic. 3.—SIGNATURE CARD AUTHORIZING WITHDRAWALS FOR INDIVIDUALS 
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HERE’S THE WAY TO GET DATA 
ON UPSTATE NEW YORK 


For upstate New York trade and credit infor- 
mation, and for correspondent service, write 
or wire the Utica Trust and Deposit Company. 


The Utica Trust and Deposit Company 
knows Upstate New York because it has 
been closely identified with the develop- 
ment of this great industrial and agricultural 
empire for more than a quarter-century. 
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DISCRETIONARY POWERS AND THEIR USE IN 
WITH LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


NECTION 


CON- 


SECURING ADEQUATE PROTECTION BY INSURANCE AS CASH ASSET OF ESTATE 
CHARLES R. HOLDEN 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company, Chicago 


(Eprror’s NoTE: 


It is the exercise and uses of discretionary power, such as con- 


veyed to trustee and which insurance companies are not qualified to assume, that imparts 
the greatest value as well as possibilities for useful service in the creation of life insur- 


ance trusts. 


Mr. Holden reveals in the following article a clear mastery of the legal as 


well as administratite essentials that should be observed in fostering the right kind of 
cooperation between trust companies and life underwriters in advocating life insurance 


trusts. ) 


VERY man, woman and child at some 
time expects and confidently hopes 
to have the protection of an estate. It 
right that this should be so. But 
build up an estate, and how to 
preserve it, the records show is very little 
realized. Figures carefully gathered from 
many typical localities show how astounding 
is the absolute carelessness or indifference 
on so yital a subject. 

Out of hundred men who die, but 
one has left wealth, only two have left their 
families in comfortable circumstances, only 
fifteen have left between $2,000 and $10,000, 
and eighty-two have left practically nothing. 
Out of every one hundred men who enter 
upon business or professional careers at 
twenty-five years of age, sixty-four live to 
be 65 years of age, and of these sixty-four, 
fifty-four are wholly or in part dependent 
upon others. Only ten per cent survive and 
succeed in maintaining financial indepen- 
dence and comfort. Of three million widows 
in the United States, one-third are over 65 
years of age, and ninety per cent of these 
are partly dependent on charity. Three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand widows are com- 
pelled to earn their own living. 


is but 
how to 


every 


Heavy Toll in Wastage of Estates and 
Inheritances 

The fairly well authenticated estimate of 
$5,000,000,000 a year as the annual loss to 
the American people from fraud, false in- 
vestments and crimes, is a startling contrast, 
if not explanation of the failure of so many 
to secure a competence. Carelessness, heed- 
lessness, lack of vision, account more clearly 
for both such losses and such failure. This 
huge loss takes especially heavy toll in wast- 
age of estates and inheritances because of 


failure to obtain fiduciary, experienced trust 
company service and protection for estates 
with the proceeds of life insurance and sav- 
ings accumulated to create an estate. Gen- 
eral suspicion or inactive indifference no 
longer prevails as to the safety and service 
of banks of deposit, of safety-vault protec- 
tion, or of the security of government bonds. 
Fairly adequate and progressive legislation 
and some measure of education 
have given confidence in such 
safeguarding money. 


generally 
means for 


The get-rich-quick scheme would lose most 
of its appeal if those of the public who are 
its victims understood and had confidence in 
the honest and suuud agencies that exist to 
care for the investment of money. The con- 
fidence that must be inspired is one hard to 
develop in its most important factor. That 
factor is the corfidence which is really based 
on the conviction that someone else is both 
more honest and capable than one is himself. 


Yet, if any intelligent person gives a little 
time and study to the scope and character 
of an organization adequate to deal with the 
problems of modern investment, he must be 
convinced that any one man will either fail 
or be merely a lucky guesser, if he relies 
on his own ability to select investments. 
There runs through all the sound structure 
of our law a principle, proven, rather than 
impaired, by a modern tendency to ignore it. 
That principle is that sound decision must 
be based on disinterested decision. 


Service and Compensation 
The attorney, the physician, realtor, or 
broker of high standing is dependable be- 
cause of the high degree of disinterested 
professional honor expected and observed. 
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One expects to pay such professional men 
fees adequate and proportionate to the serv- 
ice rendered. One does not require a judge 
to serve without salary, nor a court to be 
conducted without costs to the litigants, be- 
fore one feels confidence in the disinterested 
honesty of the decision sought. So in the 
ease of the service of the insurance agent 
or the trust company. Rendered on the 
usual and proper basis, the service is one of 
high disinterested honesty, and the compen- 
sation paid is but incidental to the effective 
rendering of such service. 

No man, really desirous to succeed, seeks 
to secure something of value to himself for 
nothing. On the other hand, there is always 
a certain element among people who are 
not only looking to secure something for 
nothing in service, but who are also seeking 
to have secured for them some unfair, if not 
illegal, advantage by any agency they employ 
in business. There are some men who do 
not expect to pay anyone else for doing 
things they would be willing, if able to do 
for themselves. They think they can buy 
the doing of things they would not take the 
risk or the blame of doing themselves! 

That is the class of people who do not 
discern between advice as to what the status 
of this or that form of property holding and 
administration is under income or inherit- 
ance or other tax laws, and the setting up 
of a really wrong and fraudulent scheme to 
evade and nullify the law. 


Sound Methods in Handling Insurance 
Proceeds 

Other property acquired for the building 
of an has a more tangible 
value in possession, control and use during 
the life of the builder of an estate than has 
the present and continued value during life 
of the surrender and loan values of life 
insurance. Such values during the life of 
the insured, valuable as they are, in fact. 
take a secondary and rather vague signifi- 
cance in the mind of the insured, as com- 
pared with the physical possession of a sub- 
stantial and bond with coupons that 
mean cash at the bank each six months. 

We should think and plan more thorough- 
ly constructive suggestions for the very best 
and soundest application of the best methods 
for handling the proceeds of life insurance 
and sell these, rather than simply seek to 


estate obvious 


<ood 


sell a vague remedy for an assumed spend- 

thrift character of the family of the pros- 

pect. 
When 


you are considering avoidance of 
the waste of proceeds of insurance you may 


simply protect by removing all right to use 
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discretion by anyone. You may resort te 
the straightforward and simple expedient 
of annuity or installment payments by the 
insurance company. The value of this plan 
should not be criticised or overlooked by the 
trust company man, nor should the limita- 
tions upon such values be forgotten by the 
insurance underwriter. Personally, I have 
rather a fixed conviction that a fairly large 
percentage of the insurance assets of an 
estate should be in that form. Just as I 
think the security investments of an estate 
should in a certain proportion consist of the 
highest grade of quickly convertible securi- 
ties. And the obvious reasons for such al- 
locations are more than adequate grounds 
for being satisfied with smaller income vield 
on principal on such parts of an estate. 


Insurance Companies Should Not Assume 
Fiduciary Relations 

The insurance company should, however. 
on several considerations on which I invite 
attention and criticism, endeavor to refrain 
from undertaking to carry out any program 
for handling the proceeds of insurance that 
involves the discretionary 
ers. The suggested for this 
policy do not necessarily and should not in 
any event be governed by limitations on 
charter powers. The question should not be 
whether alternative discretionary procedure 
requires and involves the creation of a trust. 
and raises a question of the legal power of 
the insurance Company to execute trusts. 

The underlying consideration is that the 
insurance company should not undertake a 
fiduciary relationship or responsibility, and 
should encourage and promote the choice of 
a proper fiduciary to exercise discretionary 
powers, rather than permit or provide for 
the giving of rights of election directly to 
beneficiaries. 


exercise of pow 


considerations 


Installments Payable to Trustee 

To illustrate by a detail of application this 
principle, IT may be pardoned reference to 
the practice of the trust company with which 
lf am connected. In one of the forms we 
recommend for consideration by the = at 
torneys of prospects we provide for the op- 
tion being kept open for selection of the 
annuity or installment plan of settlement by 
the insurance company but yet require that 
such installments as are paid shall be paid 
to the trustee and the application thereof 
for the benefit of the beneficiaries governed 
by the terms of the trust agreement with 
such discretionary powers as are appropriate 
to the particular estate involved. 

Thus, while the election to take annuity 
payments is left open for decision by the 
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beneficiaries, the 
sulting annual income left in the hands 
of the trustee. The insurance company is 
thus relieved of all personal elements of the 
pressure and often importunity of beneficia- 
ries for advances, loans, or variation of the 
plan of payment, and is free from the possi- 
bilities of legal complications, such as attach- 
ments, creditors’ bills bankruptcy 


administration of the re- 


is 


or pro- 


ceedings. 


Trust Company Equipped to Deal with 
Personal Element 

The insurance company, even with its pos- 
sibility of local contact through its 
local offices and agents might, of course, de- 
velop and maintain the individual and per- 
sonal contacts with beneficiaries necessary 
to carry out sympathetically discretionary 
powers. But it is essentially a non-resident 
organization so far as most of its beneficia- 
concerned, Its local agency force 
is and should be expected to be a sales and 
promotion Hience, the natural divi- 
sion of fields, with every possible value of 
cooperation between the trust company and 
the insurance company. 

The trust company is eyuipped to deal 
with the personal element in the application 
of the income and principal of every trust. 
Provision for the maintaining of a 
adequate and appropriate education 
the children, guidance and advice 
the choice and pursuit business 
profession, counsel as to investments other 
even than those of the trust itself, are every- 
day routine matters the trust officer. 
Every consideration of the personal welfare 
and development of the future of the bene- 
ficiary means not only the principal fund 
that should be provided by the insurance 
company, the assured income that may well 
be supplied in part by annuity or installment 
settlements by the insurance company, but 
also the all important element of personal 
contact and advice. 

Coming down to concrete facts, it 


close 


ries are 


force. 


suitable 
home, 
for on 


of a or a 


for 


may be 
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of value to review briefly the legal and 
practical aspects of a few of the many forms 
of discretionary power. The most important 
one is discretion with respect to the char- 
acter of investments. In nearly every state 
the legal limitations on the investment of 
trust funds restrict a trustee to dollar in- 
vestments. That is to say, to certain Classes 
of bonds or mortgages representing merely 
an obligation to pay back money at a future 
date with an interest return. 

During the last fifteen years the value of 
the dollar has fluctuated violently that 
the purchasing value of a fixed income has 
very largely diminished. On the other hand 
a sound investment representing property 
values, such as real estate or common stocks, 
would reflect the comparative increment in 
property values as compared with dollar val- 
ues, and be duly reflected in income. So 
again, the immense yolume of funds seeking 


sO 


investment has resulted in a diminishing 
rate of return on the limited classes of in- 
vestment open under old rules and regula- 


tions as to the investment of trust funds. 


Protecting Business Investments 

While investment. and sound investment, 
must the first and primary purpose 
trustee administration of funds, it is absurd 
to suppose that full service can be rendered 
in the administration of trusts unless enough 
latitude is given to the trustee to properly 
finance, duly conduct and efficiently liqui- 
date a business carried on by the decedent, 
or an encumbered investment project 
as that of a subdivision operation 
estate. 

The insurance company has not assumed 
and cannot very well assume any obligation 
as to the application of principal or the pro- 
duction of income other than the general 
program it adopts for the investment of its 
own funds, and obligations as to payment of 
income based on 


be of 


such 


in real 


conservative 


actuarial re- 
sults of its own investment program. 
Proper forms, duly supported by legal 
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PON approval of the Comptroller of Currency of the United 
States, it is planned that The Marine National Bank of Seattle 
and The National City Bank of Seattle shall be consolidated with 


The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, giving it total resources 
in excess of $40,000,000.00. 


The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


rulings, have been compiled that give due 
elasticity and powers to a trustee as to in- 
vestment, as to carrying on a business or 
protecting business investments that provide 
conservative yet adequate means for per- 
formance in this very wide field of discre- 
tionary power. 
Cash Assets for Special Purposes 

Another specific case for exercise of dis- 
cretionary powers is provision for the 
use of Cash assets such as the proceeds of 
life insurance to duly care for those special 
obligations such as inheritance taxes, costs 
of administration, possible litigation, and 
debts that have to be paid on death. To 
simply throw all cash assets, such as life 
insurance, into the probated estate, or to 
even make mandatory directions for the ap- 
plication of life insurance to such obliga- 
tions results in subjecting such proceeds to 
added estate obligations for inheritance 
taxes and costs. Even if the wholly inapt 
legislation that thus impairs the value of 
life insurance were remedied as it should be, 
there is yet the more important value of 
such cash assets being handled with judg- 
ment and discretion, as they can be only in 
the exercise of trust powers. 

The insurance company has forms of pol- 
icy, a system and organization under which 
it will retain such principal and pay out 
stated sums on the income, annuity or in- 
stallment plan, to the beneficiaries in a va- 
riety of ways—all, however, limited to the 
legal discharge of a purely contractual obli- 
gation. The beneficiary has no concern, no 
risk, and on the other hand, no benefit from 
the use of the principal in such manner as 
the insurance company may choose to invest 
it, to enable it to meet the payments by 
which it will, with an interest or increment 
addition equivalent to interest, be ultimately 
disbursed in the discharge of such direct 
and specified payments to the beneficiaries. 
It is rarely found that the average man of 





affairs has too large an amount of insurance 
so payable. 
Assurance of Cash Principal 

But insurance should not be limited to pro- 
viding the essential and often minimum liv- 
ing requirements. The debts that may exist 
at death, the obligations of a business, or to 
liquidate or consolidate an interest in a busi- 
ness with the advantage of being financially 
able to present a buy or sell proposal on the 
part of the estate, rather than a _ selling 
proposition only, the burden of costs of ad- 
ministration, the cash charge of unpaid in- 
come taxes and inheritance taxes that come 
down on the property involved at a time 
when liquidation into cash is always a mat- 
ter of added difficulty, if not of loss, a host, 
in short, of sound reasons, call for the as- 
surance of cash principal, in ample amounts, 
to duly protect the estate and its beneficia- 
ries. . 

A trust alone can permit principal, as 
well as income, to be so used in the interest 
of the beneficiaries as to take over assets of 
the probated estate, or otherwise relieve the 
interest of the beneficiaries by meeting cash 
requirements from principal. And a trust 
alone can adequately provide such discretion 
and such powers as are desirable to the 
application of income or principal during a 
term of years to the needs of beneficiaries 
whose number and conditions may 
from time to time. 


change 


Broader Objective of Trust Program 
To sell then, the amount of insurance that 


may and should be sold to duly provide for 
such a trust program, means to sell much 
more insurance than the client would want 
or should take to merely establish the month- 
ly, quarterly, or annual fixed allowance. The 
trust officer plans for and encourages the 
factor of life insurance whenever available, 
not only merely to assure a larger trust 
estate, but to assure that, whether death 
occurs prematurely or not, an adequate es- 
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tate with adequate cash will provide for the 
family. 

In many where insurance appro- 
priate to that end is included in the program, 
care should be taken to provide for advanced 
age with an estate sufficiently elastic in the 
terms of the trust under which it is held, 
that the old age of the creator of the trust 
will be as well protected as the future of 
his family. 

Cooperation in this particular field for the 
trust and life insurance is vitally important. 
And the field is but slightly developed. Both 
the American Bankers Association and life 
insurance agencies have made available sta- 
tistics and charts indicating how inadequate 
both in large and in small estates the cash 
resources inevitably appear to meet cash 
requirements. A further illustration of the 
value of discretionary powers is found in 
estates of such character that some inva- 
the principal may be necessary or 
proper under certain conditions. 


Cases, 


sion of 


Caution in Determining Discretionary Powers 

A word of caution on the terms in which 
discretion is given to a trustee should be 
noted. If a trust agreement merely gives 
a trustee discretion as to investments, with- 
out expressly authorizing investment 
curities other than those a court would rec- 
ognize as strictly trust investments, the dis- 
cretion given the trustee would amount to 
no more than selection of one or more of 
the available means of strict trust invest- 
ment. 

The discretion that may be 
given to a trustee are so broad, and in many 
instances are such that the discretion 
be considered one personal to the 
first named, that unless the agreement is 
clear on the point such discretion may not 
be exercised by a successor as trustee. In 
some jurisdictions full powers are vested in 
such a The point to 
be observed, however, is that the rights and 
powers of a trustee and beneficiaries with 
respect to the exercise of discretion are fully 
developed and defined in law. 


in se- 


powers of 


may 
trustee 


successor by statute. 


Such discretion may be such as to place 
in the trustee the power to determine wheth- 
er or not distribution shall or shall not be 
made to a beneficiary on an indicated basis, 
such as his being of good character, not 2 
spendthrift, or being married or single. In 
many instances the wishes and hopes of a 
creator of a trust cannot be carried out 
except by creation of such discretion. 

As such discretion must be exercised fair- 
ly and impartially and in good faith, it is 
obvious that an interested beneficiary or a 
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the family is not 
exercise it as is a 


member of in such posi- 
tion to trust company. 
And obviously it is quite beyond the province 
of an insurance company to maintain the 
contacts and master all considerations in 
each that the due exercise of such 
discretion involves. 


case 


Some Pertinent Facts Regarding Taxation 

The following are a few pertinent facts 
gathered in the report of the National Com- 
mittee on Inheritance Taxation to the Na- 
tional Conference on Estate and Inheritance 
Taxation : 

Thirty-six states impose a tax on the trans- 
fer on death of stock of corporations organ- 
ized in the state, even though the decedent 
owner was a non-resident. 

Eleven states have attempted to tax all 
stock where the corporation owns property 
in the state. 

Sixteen states attempt to tax stock if the 
certificates are physically located in the 
state, although the corporation and _ stock- 
holder are non-resident. It is possible under 
such overlapping tax provisions that the 
property passing will, in the aggregate, be 
taxed over 100 per cent of its value. Not 
only the tax itself but the expense of pro- 
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ceedings to secure its assessment and the 
transfer of property is exorbitant, and some- 
times prohibitive. 


Waivers and Proceedings in Settling Average 
Estates 

Records of the trust companies indicate 
that for settling the average estate such pro- 
ceedings are required in no less than six or 
eight states. Nor is this situation confined 
to the large estates, as will appear from 
the following specific cases reported to the 
committee: 
Value of Estate Number of states in which 

proceedings necessary 


$20,000.00 12 
25,586.55 9 
27,000.00 9 
27,500.00 13 
28,000.00 9 
32,761.52 6 
33,054.56 11 

103,000.00 17 


The time required to obtain the necessary 
Waivers ranges from several days in some 
of the states to many months in others. In 
most of the states an inventory of the entire 
estate is required. No proceedings can be 
commenced, therefore, until after the estate 
has been appraised. 


Some Illuminating Instances 

As the securities cannot be transferred 
until the tax waiver has been secured from 
each state which may claim a tax, executors 
are frequently prevented from taking ad- 
vantage of a favorable market in the sale 
of the securities. These delays, therefore, 
are more than exasperating in that they 
frequently cause a material shrinkage in the 
assets of the estate. A few examples will 
illustrate the serious loss from this cause. 

In a recent Pennsylvania estate, inven- 
toried at $53,000, tax proceedings were re- 
quired in thirteen states other than the state 


of domicile, and more than six months 
elapsed between the death of the decedent 
and the receipt of the necessary waivers to 
execute the transfer. During this period of 
Waiting there was a shrinkage in the value 
of the assets of the estate of about $8,500. 
The taxes on this estate amounted to $6,079, 
which, together with the shrinkage caused 
by the tax proceedings, consumed appro.ri- 
mately 30 per cent of the estate. 


In a California estate, one item of stock 
alone declined in value $5,400 before tax 
Waivers could be procured and a sale cGon- 
summated. 

In a New York estate, after filing appli- 
cation for a waiver with another state from 
which it is comparatively easy to obtain 
Waivers, the executors had an opportunity 
to sell the stock for immediate delivery for 
$44,000; by the time the waivers were re- 
ceived the offer had been withdrawn and the 
market had dropped to $388,000, a loss «of 
$6,000. 

In a New York case, stocks in a Delaware 
corporation which had property in Arizona 
were inventoried at $3,471; nearly thre 
months were consumed in obtaining a waiver. 
In the meantime the market had dropped 
drastically and the total proceeds from the 
sale of the stock were only $65. 

In closing may I recur to the general 
basic proposition that mere alternative 
courses left to the choice of the beneficiaries 
under a policy do not afford the protection 
that is requisite. That the larger field ot 
values to an estate of adequate provision of 
powers of discretion makes particularly nec 
essary and appropriate provision by life in- 
surance for funds to be so employed. That 
only as the value and need of the exercise 
of such discretionary powers is realized, and 
analyzed, will a business man come to realize 
that due proportion which he should provide 
by insurance as a cash asset of his estate. 
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DEATH TAX LAWS AS RELATED TO THE SAFE 
DEPOSIT BUSINESS 


PROGRESS IN FACILITATING TRANSFER AND PREVENTION OF TAX EVASION 
HON. SETH T. COLE 


Deputy Commissioner of Taxation and Finance of the State of New York 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


One of the prime qualifications of trust companies and banks in 


assuming custody of estates or trusts is that of familiarity with the varying laws and 
procedure of the different states which govern the opening of safe deposit bores standing 


in the names of decedents and transfer of the contents thereof. 


While such laws and 


procedure are principally aimed to guard against tax evasion, there has also developed 


in 


in recent years an attitude on the part of government or taxing authorities to cooperate 
the matter of expediting the transfer of decedent property and especially in regard 


to removing the burden on transfer of intangible personal property of non-resident dece- 


dents. 
by Commissioner Cole.) 


Y way of preface it should perhaps be 
observed that if all men (and women 
too) were created honest as well as 
and continued so throughout their 
lives, there would be no reason for a con- 
tact between death tax laws and the safe 
deposit pusiness. However, to say nothing 
of those who are downright 


equal, 


crooked, long 


experience has developed the fact that many 


individuals, who in the ordinary transac- 
tion of their affairs are scrupulously honest 
and beyond reproach, feel no compunctions 
in resorting to questionable methods for the 
purpose of evading taxes. Indeed, perjury 
or the taking of a false oath appears to some 
to be of little consequence if the purpose is 
merely to avoid the payment of a tax. The 
existence of these conditions has made it 
mandatory that government supplement its 
tax laws with provisions which will safe- 
guard the production of revenues and re- 
duce evasion to a minimum. Such is the 
nature of the statutory provisions which 
link safe deposit companies with death taxes. 


Relationship Between Government and 
Safe Depositories 

The relationship between government and 
safe depositories with respect to death taxes 
is primarily one of cooperation. Although 
to a large extent such cooperation is im- 
posed upon the depositories by virtue of 
mandatory statutes, their assistance is in 
the great majority of instances cheerfully 
and willingly given and regarded by them 
in a sense as an act of patriotic duty. The 
depositories, of course, have nothing at stake, 
except a duty to give to their customers the 


These and other questions relating to death tar laws and transfers are discussed 


best possible service and in so doing to en- 
deavor to facilitate the transfer of proper- 
ties in their custody with as little annoyance 
and delay as may be. Therefore, depositories 
are justified in demanding that death tax 
laws be administered in such manner as to 
impose the smallest amount of inconvenience 
and expense upon them and their clients. 
Such demand will strike a responsive chord 
on the part of officialdom whenever 
administrators are in charge of the 
ness of government. 


good 
busi- 


But let us eXamine into the reason for an 
affiliation between government and the safe 
deposit business as regards death taxes. If 
every executor and administrator of a dece- 
dent should be actuated by a willingness to 
pay all lawful taxes there would be no diffi- 
culty, but as already observed, such does not 
always prove to be the case. The safe de- 
posit vault is the receptacle in which a per- 
son usually deposits his most valuable pos- 
sessions, consisting of stocks, bonds and other 
Classes of securities, jewelry of all kinds, 
and frequently currency. 


Very often securities are in negotiable 
form so that lawful possession by a living 
person constitutes complete ownership and 
the chain of title is exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to trace. Mr. A is the owner 
of bearer bonds valued at $1,000,000 which 
he keeps in his safe deposit vault. He dies 
leaving a will under which his son is execu- 
tor and sole beneficiary. If it were possible 
for the son to go to the vault and without 
the knowledge of anyone possess himself of 
these bonds, the temptation would be very 
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strong to omit them from the death tax re- 
turn in the father’s estate and by so doing 
avoid taxes which conceivably might amount 
to twenty-five per cent of the principal. While 
this would be true if the decedent were a 
resident of the state in which the deposit 
vault was located, the temptation would be 
even stronger if the decedent should happen 
to be a non-resident of such state. 

With good reason, non-resident death 
taxes on intangibles are looked upon with 
especial disfavor. Because they are so re- 
garded, it is much easier to satisfy conscien- 
tious seruples against tax evasion and the 
non-resident executor or administrator wouid 
have even less compunction than the resident 
in endeavoring to escape the tax. In many 
cases the non-resident need not even resort 
to dishonesty, except in a very special sense, 
and may entirely avoid making a false affi- 
davit. Hence, the necessity for restrictive 
measures to govern the transfer of the con- 
tents of a safe deposit yault in the name of 
a non-resident decedent is much greater than 
in the case of a resident decedent. 


Non-resident Tax and Reciprocal Exemption 

The writer holds no brief in favor of the 
non-resident death taxation of intangible 
personal property, including all manner of 
securities. Such a system of taxation is 
pernicious in the extreme and should be 
wholly abolished. The state of New York 
recognized this as far back as 1911 and re- 
pealed its inheritance tax upon all intangible 
personal property of non-resident decedents 
in the hope that its example would be fol- 
lowed by other states. After an experience 
of eight years, which seemed ample time 
to permit other states to come into line, it 
was found that very few had done so and 
that most states were taxing intangibles be- 
longing to New York decedents whereas New 
York was not taxing intangibles belonging 
to their decedents. So it largely a 
measure of self-defense when in 1919 New 
York restored its non-resident inheritance 
tax on intangibles in a modified form. 


was 


Agitation for 
resident death 


the elimination of the non- 
tax continued and in 1924 
the movement assumed nation-wide impor- 
tance. The demand for relief became im- 
perative. The result was the reciprocity 
movement, under which a state enters into 
a compact or arrangement with every other 
state agreeing not to impose a death tax on 
intangible personal property belonging to a 
decedent of any other state, provided that 
the state of residence of such decedent will 
not impose death taxes on intangible per- 
sonal property of decedents of the recipro- 
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cating state. New York in 1925 passed the 
first reciprocal law. The movement has 
spread with great rapidity and at the pres- 
ent time there are twenty-three states and 
the District of Columbia in the reciprocal 
group. Ultimately, it is to be hoped that 
every state in the Union will adopt reci- 
procity and that it may also be made to 
apply to foreign jurisdictions. 


Statutory Control Exercised by States 

To get back to the particular matter under 
discussion, we find that, because of the fact 
that assets of a decedent in a safe deposit 
vault might be spirited away and _ never 
listed for death tax purposes, the states 
found it necessary to exercise control over 
such assets. Usually the legislation prohib- 
its the opening of a vault standing in the 
name of a decedent, or in the joint names 
of a decedent and one or more persons, un- 
less a representative of the government be 
present to list the contents of the vault and 
make a suitable record to prevent any pos- 
sibility of tax evasion. Furthermore, it is 
usually required that the depository renting 
the vault shall not permit the transfer of the 
contents thereof to the executor or adminis- 
trator without the consent of the taxing 
authorities, unless notice of the time and 
place of the proposed transfer of the con- 
tents is given to the taxing authorities and 
a sufficient portion of the property of the 
decedent retained to any tax which 
may be due. 


cover 
Some states have statutory provisions 
which permit the opening of a vault before 
an executor or administrator is appointed 
for the purpose of procuring the decedent’s 
will or a deed to a burial plot, but in such 
cases a representative of the taxing authori- 
ties is usually required to be present and 
nothing may be removed from the yauit 
except the will or deed. The prohibitions 
against delivery of assets to executors and 
administrators are generally made to apply 
with equal force to deliveries to a survivor 
or survivors when the vault is held in the 
joint names of more than one person. Dras- 
tic penalties are frequently provided in case 
a transfer or delivery of property is made 
contrary to the provisions of the statute. 


Constitutional Rights and Judicial Rulings 


When the first laws controlling access to 
a vault of a decedent and the delivery of its 
contents were enacted the question was 
raised as to the constitutional right of a 
state to interfere between the depository and 
its client. Cases were taken to the courts 
of New York and Illinois. The New York 
case was Pcople vs. Mercantile Safe Deposit 
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Company (159 App. Div. 98), and took the 
form of an action to recover a penalty from 
the defendant because it permitted a joint 
tenant of a vault te remove property be- 
longing to his co-tenant after such co-tenant 
had died. It appeared that the defendant 
had knowledge of the death of the co-tenant 
but did nothing to interfere with the action 
of the surviving tenant in removing the 
contents of the box and gave no notice of 
any kind to the taxing authorities. The 
court held that the defendant did not have 
possession or control of any of the property 
of the deceased tenant and was under no 
duty to comply with the statute. This case 
was decided in November, 1915, and was 
not appealed to the highest court of the 
state, presumably because in January, 1914, 
the Illinois case was passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States under 
the title of National Safe Deposit Company 
vs. Stead (232 U. S. 58). 

Mr. Justice Lamar, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the court, said in part: 

“Certainly the person who rented the bor 
was not in actual possession of its contents. 
For the valuables were in a safe built into 
the companys vault, and therefore 
sense ‘under the protection of the housel 
The owner could not obtain access To the 
bor without being admitted to the vault, nor 
could he open the bor without the use of 
the company’s master key. Both in law, and 
by the express provisions of the contract, 
the company stood in such relation to the 
property as to make it liable if, during the 
lifetime of the owner, it negligently permit- 
ted unauthorized persons to remove the con- 
tents, even though it might be under color 
of legal process. * * * After his death, 
it would be likewise liable if it permitted 
unauthorized persons, be they heirs, legal 
representatives, or joint renters, to take the 
property of the decedent. 

“In the exercise of its power to provide 
for the distribution of his property, the 
state could make it unlawful, ercept on con- 
ditions named, for his personal representa- 
tive to receive or the holder to deliver, effects 
belonging, or apparently belonging, in whole 
or in part, to the deceased. As the state 
could provide for the appointment of admin- 
istrators, for the distribution to heirs or lega- 
tees of all the property of the deceased, and 
for the payment of a tax on the transfer, it 
could, of course, legislate as to the incidents 
attending the collection of the tax and the 
time when the administrator or executor 
could take possession. If, before representa- 
tives were appointed, anyone, having the 
goods in possession or control, delivered them 
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to an unauthorized person, he would be held 
liable as an executor de son tort. The fixing 
by this statute of the time and condition 
on which delivery might be made by a de- 
posit company was also, in effect, a limita- 
tion on the right of the heir or representa- 
tives to take possession. If they had no 
right to receive except on compliance with 
the statutory conditions, neither could the 
Safe Deposit Company, as bailee or custodian, 
surrender the contents except upon like 
compliance with statutory conditions.” 

The decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States definitely settled the consti- 
tutionality of the legislation and it has not 
since been questioned. 

As heretofore indicated, the problem of 
compliance with the statutory requirements 
should be approached by the depositories on 
the one hand and by the taxing authorities 
on the other in a spirit of cooperation. The 
taxing authorities should make every effort 
to avoid arbitrary and unreasonable require- 
ments and the depositories should do every- 
thing within their power to facilitate the 
examination of contents of vaults. Usually 
there is no difficulty in this respect. 


Facilitating Transfer of Assets 
In New York the taxing authorities have 
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gone a step farther than in most states in 
order to facilitate the transfer of assets of 
a non-resident decedent contained in a safe 
deposit vault and grant to depositories, upon 
application, a general waiver or consent, 
which authorizes the depositories to trans- 
fer all non-taxable assets merely upon the 
filing with such depositories of affidavits es- 
tablishing that the decedent was a _ nhon- 
resident. This procedure applies even to 
classes of securities which ordinarily would 
be taxable in the estate of a non-resident 
decedent when the decedent was a resident 
of a state having reciprocal relations with 
New York. 

I am of opinion that the taxing authori- 
ties might with propriety and safety go still 
farther and permit the listing of the con- 
tents of safe deposit vaults without a 
representative of the state being present. 
Such duty might be delegated to the officers 
of a depository who would make a return 
under oath to the taxing authorities. This 
procedure would be of greater benefit pos- 
sibly in the smaller communities because in 
the large centers of population there is little, 
if any, difficulty in arranging for the at- 
tendance of an official of the state at almost 
any reasonable time. 


Need of Uniformity 


There is not absolute uniformity in the 
laws of the several states. Some states im- 
pose no restrictions, others only in case the 
decedent is a non-resident, some merely re- 
quire that notice be given and do not require 
that a fund be retained sufficient to pay the 
tax, some impose a penalty equal only to 
the amount of the tax whereas others im- 
pose a penalty in excess thereof and differ- 
ences occur in other particulars. Some states 
go to the extent of requiring that a written 
agreement be signed by the lessee of a vault 
to the effect that notice will be given by 
users of the vault in the event of the death 
of a person having access thereto. 


I have had a chart prepared which shows 
the situation in each of the states of the 
Union. This chart is from information taken 
from the Prentice-Hall Inheritance Tax and 
Transfer Service. I have not undertaken 
personally to examine the laws of the vari- 
ous states. 

In conclusion, my observation has been 
that taxing authorities and safe deposit offi- 
cials have found little cause for friction and 
that on the whole the results of statutory 
regulation of the opening of vaults belonging 
to or standing in the names of decedents and 
of the transfer of the contents thereof, have 
been satisfactory from the standpoint of all 
concerned, except possibly those who 
their designs to evade death taxation 
been frustrated. 
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DIGEST OF INHERITANCE AND ESTATE 
TAX INFOMATION 


The laws and regulations of the various 
states and of the Federal Government regard- 


ing inheritance or estate taxes fill many 


bulky volumes because of varying require- 
ments and applications as well as rates and 


exemptions. The whole story for all prac- 
tical refreence purposes is, however, embodied 
in a tabular pamphlet compiled and distribut- 
ed by the trust department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. The compilation re- 
cently completed is the fourth edition and 
embodies approximately 200 changes since 
the third edition was published in May, 1927. 

Under the heading of “General Remarks,” 
there is presented a birds-eye picture of the 
status of inheritance and estate tax regula- 
tions as well as recent changes. There is in- 
dicated the change in practice of taxing in- 
tangibles belonging to estates of non-resident 
decedents, eliminating the necessity of “‘waiv- 
ers’; changes in Federal Estate Tax and bow 
the various states apply death taxes. Particu- 
larly interesting is the evidence of progress 
in applying reciprocal inheritance tax laws. 
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AUTHORITY OF EXECUTOR OR ADMINISTRATOR TO 
COMPROMISE CLAIMS DUE THE ESTATE AS DIS- 
TINGUISHED FROM CLAIMS DUE THE DECEDENT 


GUIDING PRECEDENTS IN STATE COURT PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE 


HERBERT L. DAVIS, LL.M. 


Of the District of Columbia Bar, and former Referee and Auditor of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia 


(Epriror’s NOTE: 


Mr. Davis recently resigned as Referee and Auditor of the Supreme 


Court of the District of Columbia, after several years in that office, in order to resume the 


practice of law. 


As Referee and Master in Chancery he has had a long and varied range 


of experience, including settlements in some of the most notable estates.. The data set 
forth in the following article were correlated after an erhaustive study of the subject.) 


N many jurisdictions neither the code pro- 
visions nor the statutory laws deal di- 
rectly with the power and authority of 

an executor or administrator to compromise 
claims. However, it is well settled by guid- 
ing precedents in state court practice and 
procedure that the court of competent juris- 
diction shall have power, with the consent, 
in writing, of both parties, to arbitrate be- 
tween complainant and an executor or ad- 
ministrator, and a person against whom the 
estate represented by him has a claim, or, 
with like consent, may refer the matter in 
dispute to an arbitrator. It will be noted 
that the foregoing refers to claims of the 
estate without limitation to claims which 
the decedent had. After diligent investiga- 
tion and research, the writer has found 
nothing to indicate that the common law 
authority of an executor to compromise 
claims is limited to claims of the decedent 
in his lifetime, as distinguished from claims 
on the part of the estate. 

It will be further observed that in many 
states, executors and administrators are 
authorized only to commence and prosecute 
personal actions at law or in equity which 
the testator or intestate might have com- 
menced and prosecuted, except actions for 
injuries to the person or to the reputation. 
In the opinion of the writer such existing 
legal authority should not be construed as 
limiting the common law power of an execu- 
tor or administrator to prosecute actions ac- 
cruing to the estate, as such. 


Administrator’s Right to Make Compromise 
Settlements 

In Carr vs. Ill. Central R. R. Co., 48 L. Rh. 

A. (N. S.) 634 (Alabama 1912), suit was 


brought by an administrator for damages 
for the wrongful death of his decedent and 
then compromised and settled. The settle- 
ment was set aside at the instance of a 
later administrator on the ground that the 
first letters of administration were obtained 
fraudulently and that the defendant had 
notice of this fact before settlement was 
effected. However, in speaking of an ad- 
ministrator’s right to make compromise set- 
tlements, the court said, page 638. “An ad- 
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ministrator has the full, legal title to all 
choses in action due the estate of the dece- 
dent, and he may, in the absence of fraud 
or collusion, release, compromise, or dis- 
charge them as fully as if he were the abso- 
lute owner, being answerable only for any 
improvidence in the exercise of the power. 


In Olston vs. Oregon Water Power and 
Railway Company, 20 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 915, 


(Oregon 1908), in holding that an adminis- 


trator may settle, without authority from 
the court, a claim for the negligent killing 
of his intestate, the court said, page 920. 


“It is settled by Weider vs. Osborn (20 Or. 
307, 25 Pac, 715), that Bellinger & C. Anno. 
Codes & Statutes, par. 1168, prohibiting the 
sale of personal property by an administra- 
tor except upon an order of the county 
court or judge thereof, applies only to tan- 
gible property. and has no application to 
choses in action. At common law the execu- 
tor and administrator has an absolute pow- 
er of disposal over the whole of the personal 
effects of decedent (1 Williams, Exrs. & 
Admrs. pp. 485, 545), with full power te 
compromise or accept any composition or 
otherwise settle any debt, claim, or thing 
whatsoever (Id. p. 713), and Bellinger & C. 
Anno. Codes & Statutes, par. 1211, authoriz- 
ing certain debts to be compounded, applies 
only to those of insolvent debtors, and does 
not include the adjustment or settlement of 
an unliquidated claim for damages. There- 
fore, as to an unliquidated claim for dam- 
ages, the powers of an administrator remain 
in this state as at common law, and he may 
liquidate and accept settlement of 
claim without special authority 
county court.” 


such a 
from the 


Compromising Claims for Life Insurance 

In Jeffries vs. Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany (110 U. S. 305, 28 L. E. 156), an ad- 
ministrator of an insured, contracted witn 
an attorney to prosecute the claim for life 
insurance with full power in the attorney 
to compromise it. After protracted litiga- 
tion, judgment was recovered from which 
the insurance company appealed. In the 
meantime, the administrator, originally ap- 
pointed, had died and a new one had been 


appointed. Without consulting the new ad- 
ministrator, the lawyer compromised and 
settled the judgment and released it. In 
holding that the settlement made by the 


lawyer under contract with the first admin- 
istrator was valid, the court said, page 15S, 
“An administrator has general power to dis- 
pose of the personal effects of his intestate; 
2 Williams, Exrs., 6th Am. Ed., p. 998; and 
to compound a debt, if it is for the benefit 
of the trust estate. And, even when statutes 
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exist providing for compromises with debt- 
ors with the approval of a probate court, 
it is held that the right to compromise which 
before existed is not taken away, but may 
be exercised subject to the burden of show- 
ing that the compromise was beneficial to 
the estate.” 

In Parker vs. Providence and Standington 
Steamship Company, 14 L. R. A. 414 (R. I 
1891), it was held that the power of an ex 
ecutor or administrator to compromise dis 
puted claims applied to a purely statutory 
cause of action for causing the death of the 
intestate to be brought for the use of his 
widow and next of kin. 

The Rhode Island statute provided ‘‘Execu- 
tors and administrators may submit to arbi- 
tration or may adjust by compromise any 
claims in favor of or against the estate by 
them represented in the same manner and 
with the same effect as the 
testate might have done.” The court in up- 
holding the compromise said, page 
416, “The power of an executor or adminis- 
trator at common law to compromise or sub- 
mit to arbitration disputed claims in favor 
of or against the estate which he represents 
is undoubted. 


testator or in- 


above 


When Guilty of a Devastavit 

“It is also well settled that a statute like 
the one under consideration does not change 
the power of the executor or administrator 
existing at common law, but simply rein- 
forces and affirms the same. If, in the exer- 
cise of this power, the executor or adminis- 
trator, by reason of negligence or any serious 
error in judgment, obtains a less sum than 
he would clearly be entitled to recover at 
law, he may be held to be guilty of a devas- 
tavit, and be required to make up the loss 
out of his own estate; but still the compro- 
mise, if made in good faith, would be bind- 
ing upon the parties thereto.” 

In a later Rhode Island case, namely, 
Fairbanks vs. Mann, 19 R. I. 499, 34 Atlan- 
tic 1112 (1896), the court apparently took 
a different view of the effect of the Rhode 
Island statute. In this case, an appraiser 
of an estate put in a bill for $100. By agree- 
ment between the appraiser and the adminis- 
trator, it was subsequently reduced to $50, 
which amount was paid by the administra- 
tor before the settling of the latter’s 
count by the court. Thereafter the court 
reduced this item in the account to $20. The 
administrator sued the appraiser to recover 
the $380 difference. The court held there 
could be no recovery on the ground that the 
payment was a voluntary one and that the 
administrator was estopped to set up that 
the payment was large. 


ac- 


too However, at 
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the end of its opinion the court said, “We 
do not wish to be understood as deciding 
that the point taken by the defendant’s 
counsel, namely, that the payment was made 
in the exercise of the administrator’s statu- 
tory power to compromise (Chapter 154, 
Sec. 52) is sustainable. The statute only 
authorizes an executor or administrator to 
compromise claims ‘in the same manner and 
with the same effect as the testator or in- 
testate might have done. This evidently 
limits the power to claims existing at the 
time of the decease of the testator or intes- 
tate.” 
Right of Set Off 

A somewhat similar point was 
Heyman vs. Thomas, 32 W. L. R. 792 (D. C. 
Sup. Ct. 1904, Justice Barnard). In this 
case, it was held that the right of setoff in 
behalf of an executor or administrator is 
not limited by See. 1570, D. C. Code to a 
demand belonging to the decedent and which 
the decedent would have been entitled to 
rely upon as a setoff in an action against 
him and that Section 1563 (the general set- 
off statute) is not so limited by Section 1579 
which provides that “In an action against 
an executor or administrator in his repre- 
sentative capacity the defendant may plead 
by way of setoff a demand belonging to the 
decedent where he would have been entitled 
to rely upon the same in an action against 
him.” The court saying, “The true criterion 
is to determine whether the debts to be set 
off are mutual, and if a claim is made 
against the administrator as such, and he 
had a right of action on contract, as such 
administrator, against the plaintiff, he (the 
administrator) would be allowed to set it 
off under the provisions of Section 1563.” 

As bearing on the general powers of an 
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executor, see WacKie vs. Howland (3 Apps. 
D. C. 461), where in upholding a contract 
made by an executor with an attorney for a 
contingent fee for collecting bonds of Vene- 
zuela which were part of the estate of the 
decedent, the court said, page 481, “And the 
law is too well settled to be a legitimate sub- 
ject for discussion, that an executor, charged 
with the duty of the collection of the assets 
of his estate, may enter into reasonable and 
proper contracts to effect such collection— 
into any contracts, in fact, for that purpose 
that any ordinary prudent man might make 
to collect similar claims for himself. And 
it is for himself and not for the court of 
probate to make the contracts. In view of 
its supervisory power over their accounts, 
a court of probate, of course, has a check 
upon the contracts of executors and admin- 
istrators, and yet it has neither power to 
make contracts for them, nor to direct or 
authorize them to make any.” 

On the right to compromise in general, 
see 25 Corpus Juris, 1198, 2 Woerner, Law 
of Administration, pages 1034-1036. 

XO 
GUARDIAN MAY NOT CONVERT 

A guardian cannot convert personal into 
real estate without judicial consent, nor can 
he erect buildings on the land, nor make 
permanent additions to them, but he ean 
pay taxes and encumbrances out of the in- 
come of the estate, when such action is neec- 
essary for the preservation of the property, 
without a judicial order. 

R. M. Hanes, vice-president of the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, was elected vice-president of the 
North Carolina Bankers Association at the 
recent annual convention. 
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We Are Going 
Your Way 


The cost of delivering a truck load of 
merchandise is reduced in proportion 
to the quantity carried. Mass transpor- 
tation, like mass production, cuts down 
the per unit expense. 


You can secure the advantage of the 
lowest per item overhead and other 
cost of collecting your business by tak- 
ing advantage of our great volume of 
transit and collection items, the largest 
handled by any bank in the country. 


Add your load to ours. Let us give you 
a lift. We are going your way. 


All items received at par. 


= 
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THE LAND TRUST AS A METHOD OF HOLDING TITLE 
TO REAL ESTATE 


ADVANTAGES PROVIDED BY CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 


H. J. TANSLEY 
Secretary of Chicago Title and Trust Company 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


The land trust, enlisting the facilities of trust companies as trus- 


tees, has become the most serviceable instrumentality in financing and safeguarding real 
estate operations, particularly in connection with large subdivision and syndicate enter- 


prises. 


The trust company, with which the author of the following article is associated, 


has recently perfected a new type of land trust which overcomes certain legal objections 
and provides an advance in protecting title, assignments and beneficial interests.) 


ROM the simplest form of land trust, 

wherein a trustee holds title to real 

estate for a single individual, it is a 
far cry to the modern large scale operations 
of the subdivider and the building syndicate. 
Yet the basic principles are the same. The 
changes brought about are of degree only 
and have been necessitated by the develop- 
ments of modern financing methods. 

For many years—ever since real estate has 
been bought and sold—it has been customary 
for a third party to take title to land to ac- 
complish certain definite purposes. Some- 
times it was to conceal the real identity of 
the owner. At other times it was for the 
purpose of putting the property beyond the 
reach of creditors. Again, it was to insure 
the transfer of title in case either spouse be- 
came insane or incapacitated. When such 
trustee was an individual, before the de- 
velopment of corporate fiduciaries, it fre- 
quently happened that the result sought 
failed of accomplishment. The trustee him- 
self might become involved in litigation, be- 
come insolvent or die while holding title. 
There was also the danger that he might 
refuse to reconvey, necessitating the filing of 
a bill in equity by the real owner to have the 
title established. 


Corporate Trustee Provides Distinct 
Advantages 
However, with a corporate trustee nolding 
title to real estate in Illinois for either an 
individual or a group several distinct advan- 
tages are readily apparent. 
(1) Real estate can be dealt with without 
the signature of the spouse of the beneficiary. 
(2) When there are several beneficiaries, 
partition will not lie as between them. 
(3) Less than the whole number of bene- 


ficiaries may direct the trustee if the agree- 
ment so provides. 

(4) The death of one beneficiary need 
not complicate or delay dealing with the 
title to the real estate. Probate is unneces- 
sary. 

(5) Judgment against a beneficiary does 
not become a lien on the land. 

(6) Such a trust arrangement conceals the 
name of the real owner of the property. 

(7) It limits the liability of the benefi- 
ciary to the amount actually invested. 

For some time the most common form of 
land trust in Chicago has been one by the 
terms of which the interest of the beneficiary 
is personal property and is in the earnings, 
avails and proceeds arising from the opera- 
tion and disposition of the property. The 
terms of such a trust are set out in a trust 
agreement signed by the trustee and the par- 
ties at interest, each of whom is supplied 
with a copy of the agreement itself as evi- 
dence of his beneficial interest. This agree- 
ment is not recorded. The deed to the trus- 
tee, which may be either warranty or quit- 
claim, itself creates the trust and refers to 
the trust agreement, without, however, set- 
ting forth its terms. The deed is placed on 
record in the proper jurisdiction. Thus while 
anyone is protected in dealing with the trus- 
tee, the identity of the beneficiaries and the 
terms of the trust are not disclosed. 


Transfer of Beneficial Interest 

The evidences of beneficial interest (usu- 
ally copies of the original trust agreement), 
being personal property, may be dealt with 
much the same as a stock certificate. The 
interest may be transferred by a simple as- 
signment. It may be used as collateral se- 
curity for a loan. If the beneficiary of such 
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a trust dies, his interest passes to his execu- 
tor or administrator instead of to his heirs- 
at-law. If he is absent or incapacitated the 
trustee may act for him. Non-resident heirs 
use this form of land trust to simplify the 
sale or management of property. 

This type of land trust has also been of 
particular benefit to railroads, utility com- 
panies and industrial corporations in acquir- 
ing property. By having the trustee take 
title to the real estate direct from the seller, 
through a broker, the name of the real pur- 
chaser is concealed. Thus, the corporation 
is enabled to accumulate the necessary par- 
cels quietly without putting the price up by 
coming into the market openly and paying 
high prices caused entirely by its own opera- 
tions. 


How Subdivision Projects Are Handled 

Nearly all of the leading subdivision proj- 
ects of Chicago have been handled through 
the medium of a land trust. Formerly the 
owner of the acre property would convey to 
the subdivider, taking back a blanket mort- 
gage for the amount of the purchase price 
unpaid, provision being made for partial re- 
lease of the lots when sold. This was not a 
particularly desirable arrangement, espe- 
cially from the viewpoint of the lot pur- 
chaser. Under the trust method, however, 
the former acre owner is protected under the 
trust and the buyer under an installment 
contract is able to obtain a deed at any time 
after the completion of his payments with- 
out delay because of the absence, incapacity, 
or insolvency of the seller, or because a mort- 
gage lien cannot be released. Moreover, the 
death of the subdivider during the life of 
the contract does not complicate the situa- 
tion since title to the real estate does not 
have to go through probate. 

Owing to the facilities offered by land 
trusts many valuable properties in Chicago 
have been held in this manner. In 1891 all 
of the land comprising the present city of 
Chicago Heights was put under a subdivision 
trust. When the produce merchants doing 
business in the old South Water street dis- 
trict decided to purchase and finance a new 
produce market the land was acquired and 
placed in trust with the participating mer- 
chants as beneficiaries. 


Legal Objections Eliminated by New Type 

During the past few years there have been 
in operation land trusts which, instead of 
conferring on the beneficiary an interest in 
the earnings, income and proceeds of the 
property, vest in the holder an equitable in- 
terest in the land itself. While such a form 
of trust has the advantage of making avail- 
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able to the man of moderate means a partici- 
pation in the very highest type of real es- 
tate security, viz. that located in the business 
centers of our large cities, certain legal ob- 
jections made this type impractical with re. 
spect to Illinois real estate. No provision 
was made for recording the certificates nor 
for searching the record title. Instead it 
was attempted to make certificates negoti- 
able by endorsement and delivery. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the transferee took title sub- 
ject to all defects which might have attached 
to the certificates while in the hands of prior 
owners. Among other things, title might be 
affected by death or bankruptcy of some 
former certificate holder, by judgments, by 
dower rights, by any one or more of the 
innumerable risks incident to real estate 
titles. 

Under a new type of land trust’ recently 
perfected, however, the legal objections here- 
tofore existing to this plan have been re- 
moved. The interests of the holders of these 
land trust certificates are recognized as being 
interests in real estate and must be trans- 
ferred in the same manner as such titles. 
Title to the land trust certificates, instead of 
passing by delivery, must be recorded in the 
recorder’s office and a new title certificate is 
issued by the title company in connection 
with each transfer. The interests of the cer- 
tificate holders in this case are, of course, 
taxed as real estate, against the property it- 
self, instead of as personal property. 


Financing Under New Type of Land Trust 

The first piece of financing to be under- 
taken in Chicago under this type of land 
trust was recently completed in connection 
with the construction of a large building on 
a prominent site near the lake front. The 
premises were conveyed to a nominee who 
leased the same premises to a building cor- 
poration for ninety-nine years at an annual 
rental fixed at $70,125, 51% per cent of the 
face value of the certificates to be issued. 
The lessee agrees to pay, in addition to the 
rental, certain sums into a sinking fund un- 
til such fund shall equal one million dollars. 
There are also agreements with respect to 
restoration of the building in ease it is de- 
stroyed and provisions for taxes, insurance, 
maintenance and the customary 
of a long term lease. 

After entering into the lease, the nominee 
conveyed the property, subject to the lease, 
to the Chicago Title & Trust Company, as 
trustee. The trust company then executed 


provisions 


an agreement to hold the property as trustee 
for the owners of the equitable interest. 
into 


The 


trust estate was divided 1,275 equal 
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shares of a face value of $1,000 each. 
tificates of 


Cer- 
beneficial interest were then is- 
sued by the trustee and turned over to the 
syndicate which in turn disposed of them to 
the underwriters for sale to the public. 

The trustee undertakes to collect the ren- 
tals and distribute the proceeds periodically 
among the certificate holders, to prosecute 
any violations of the lease covenants, to col- 
lect and invest the sinking fund payments 
and to distribute the proceeds in case the 
property is sold. 

The Chicago Title & Trust Company has 
accepted and administered upwards of 6,000 
land trusts. It executes from SO to 100 deeds 
each business day in addition to contracts, 
leases, ete. Charges for the common duties 
are standardized and most of 
is handled with printed forms. 

Reo fe fe 
POWER OF INSURED TO CONTROL 
PROCEEDS OF POLICIES 

Guy B. Horton, attorney of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, Vt., 
is the author of a suggestive and timely book 
(liscussing “Power of an Insured to Control 
the Proceeds of His Policies.” The discus- 
sion is based on several thousand notes col- 
lected by the author during six years of ar- 
ranging settlement programs for policyhold- 


the business 


ers and research in the library of the Har- 
vard Law School. The author first states 
the problem and the laws which govern; the 
nature of relationship; length of time pro- 
ceeds may be held and paid or the perpetuity 
and remoteness of rule. 

The author says in his introductory note: 
“Payment of insurance proceeds in other 
than one sum immediately on death of the 
insured is so new that with one or two minor 
exceptions no question has been before the 
courts of any state: therefore our study is 
in an unexplored field, and has all the dan- 
ger of missing one’s way and the goal which 
travel through an unbroken and unmapped 
wilderness involves. To it, too, may well be 
extended the classic remark of Professor 
Gray in his preface to the Rule against Per- 
petuities: ‘There is something in the sub- 
ject which seems to facilitate error. Per- 
haps it is because the mode of reasoning is 
unlike that with which lawyers are most fa- 
miliar. The study and practice of the Rule 
against Perpetuities is indeed a _ constant 
school of modesty.’ ” 


Harral Tenney, vice-president of the New 
York Trust Company, has been elected a 
director of the Peoples Trust Company of 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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YOUR TELLERS GAIN NEW ACCOUNTS 
AND HOLD THE OLD ONES!! 


UNLESS HANDICAPPED BY “OXCART” SYSTEMS! 


Because—REGARDLESS OF THE VALUE OF ANY “ACCOUNT” 
THEY WILL NOT WILLFULLY OFFEND ANY DEPOSITOR! 


But—iF YOU HAVE NOT SUPPLIED YOUR TELLERS WITH 
A SECRET AND SAFE CONTACT WITH THE BOOKS YOU 
HAVE PREVENTED THEM FROM BUILDING GOOD WILL! 


Your Defositors— While knowing the integrity of your bank and its ofh- 
cers, judge the bank as a whole by the treatment received at the tellers windows, and, if 
their checks are ‘questioned openly by the tellers they are embarrassed and criticize your 
institution as a whole. 


TELAUTOGRAPHS WILL SOLVE THIS PROBLEM! 


> 


This teller is 
writing to the 
bookkeeping 
department, 
inquiring as to 
the amount of 
the waiting 
depositor s 
alance. 
The book- 
keepers reply 
in a similar 
manner. 

A record 
remains at each 

station. 
= 


Each station 
costs but 
28c. per day. 
No Extras! 


Free service 
when necessary. 


Ask for our free book ““Tuey Swart Not Pass.”’ No obligation. 
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NEGOTIATING HAZARDS AND PROBLEMS WHICH FRE- 
QUENTLY OCCUR IN FIDUCIARY ADMINISTRATION 


PROVISIONS WHICH WILL AVOID TROUBLE FOR TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM H. BADEN 
Trust Officer of the Washington Loan and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 


(Eprror’s Norte: 


Many difficulties, delays and even liability for losses may be avoided 


by trust companies and fiduciary banks by paying alert attention to provisions that 


should be embodied in wills and trust 


instruments. 


Mr. Baden, in his ably prepared 


paper presented at the recent annual convention of the District of Columbia Bankers 
Association, held at Montauk Beach, New York, discusses concrete examples which should 
be especially helpful to trust officers who are diligently following the path of mature 


experience. ) 


T is impossible within the limits of this 

address to more than sketch the functions 

of a fiduciary because they embrace al- 
most every action that can be taken by an 
individual in the management of his prop- 
erty. Broadly speaking, the functions of a 
fiduciary embrace the service of an execu- 
tor where there is a will, or administrator 
where there is no will; of a trustee created 
by an individual in a trust agreement, or as 
trustee in a will known as testamentary trus- 
tee; of guardianship for the minor; Ccom- 
mitteeship for the feebleminded, and using 
the term in its broadest sense, it can em- 
body the function of agency such as Cus- 


todian of estates, transfer agent, registrar 


and fiscal agent for corporations and _ at- 
torney in fact. This field includes almost 
every conceivable service renderable in con- 
nection with the administration of property. 
Therefore it is necessary to limit the sub- 
ject to be presented, and I have selected 
upon suggestion the presentation of the sub- 
ject in its limited sphere of the “Problems 
of Fiduciary Service.” These problems nat- 
urally divide the subject into two classes: 
legal and administrative. The legal class is 
usually of such technical character that it 
requires solution through the advice of 
trained legal counsel and therefore the cor- 
porate fiduciary must have not only an at- 
torney but one who has specialized in that 
branch of the law affecting fiduciary rela- 
tions. 

To make this discussion 
at least more 
haye only 


more definite or 
understandable to those who 
recently installed trust depart- 
ments or those who have only recently be- 
come associated with trust departments, it 
may be advisable’ to 


consider one im- 


portant function of fiduciary relationship— 
that of trustee appointed under a _ trust 
clause in a will. What is said of such trus 
teeship is applicable to a trustee created in 
a personally created trust and generally by 
a court or resulting by reason of the action 
of parties—a constructive trusteeship. 

Many of the difficulties of a testamentary 
trustee in an administration sense arise out 
of the insufficiency of authority or detailed 
expression of duties to be performed; other- 
wise expressed, the absence in the will itself 
of full authority clearly expressed to per- 
form all the duties that the trusteeship may 
require of the trustee. The importance of a 
clear and full expression of such duties must 
be apparent when it is understood as a gen- 
eral principle of law that a trustee has au- 
thority to do only such acts expressed in his 
appointment or necessarily implied or in- 
ferred. The restrictive meaning of this 
expression can only be fully understood by 
one who has acted as trustee or who has 
acted on behalf of a trustee. To such a 
person it is unmistakably apparent that the 
limitations of a trusteeship involve severe 
penalties for doing more as well as doing 
less than the instrument creating the trus- 
teeship authorized and requires. There are 
therefore hazards involved which may be 
costly in money and which may endanger 
prestige. Many of the difficulties arising in 
an administrative sense can be avoided, how- 
ever, in the careful preparation of the trust 
clause of the will or other instrument creat- 
ing a trusteeship. 

Provisions which will save vexatious ex- 
perience, involving the trustee and the bene- 
ficiary in unpleasant relations and even in 
losses, may and should be embodied in the 


will or trust instrument itself. I shall men- 
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tion a few of the more or less generally oc- 
curring of these, suggesting the inclusion of 
provisions, the omission of which are fre- 
quently the most troublesome. 


Legacies Chargeable Upon Real Estate 


Whether or not legacies shall be charge- 
able upon real estate should the personal 
property be insufficient to pay them in full. 
The failure to clearly set forth this condition 
produces disappointment and often bitter- 
ness of feeling to those whose legacies are 
either reduced or not paid at all, because 
the real estate is not chargeable with the 
payment of legacies. To charge real estate 
there must generally be phraseology used 
to make it apparent that the intention of 
the testator was to pay the legacies out of 
real estate in the event of insufficiency of 
personal property. Whether or not certain 
legacies shall be preferred to others in the 
event that the estate of the decedent is in- 
sufficient to pay all of them in full. Mani- 
festly testators have preferences in feelings 
at least among legatees, and therefore if it 
is desired that some of the legacies shall 
be paid in full and others reduced, there 
must be a clear expression of fact to this 
effect. 

A clear expression of the disposition of 
the residuum of the estate is necessary. It 
seems an improbability to those without ex- 
perience that a will may be so framed that 
a portion of the estate of decedent not ex- 
pressly disposed of may have to be distribu- 
ted according to the statutory provision of 
the community in which the testator dies 
rather than be disposed of under his will, 
for the reason that there has been a failure 
in the will to dispose of that portion of his 
estate which has not been specifically be- 
queathed or devised. 


Testamentary and Statutory Interest in 
Estate 

Whether or not the provisions made in 
the will for the widow or husband are such 
that she or he will probably accept the pro- 
visions in the will rather than demand her 
or his statutory interest in the estate. In 
the District of Columbia, for illustration, the 
statutory share of the widow of a resident 
dying intestate and leaving children is one- 
third of the personal property absolutely 
and the use or income from one-third of the 
real estate during her life. The husband’s 
share where there are children born alive 
and the wife dies intestate, is one-third of 
the personal property absolutely and the use 
of all the real estate during his life or to 
all of the income from it during his life. 
While in most cases a widow or a surviving 
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husband will out of a feeling of loyalty, 
accept the will, it is unwise to rely upon 
such sentiments. Therefore it is wise to 
make such provision for the surviving spouse 
as will be at least as favorable to her or 
him as provisions of the law made for her 
or him. 


Care should be taken that if there be real 
estate located beyond the jurisdiction in 
which the will of the testator will be admin- 
istered that the law of the situs of the real 
estate will be complied with as to the num- 
ber of witnesses needed to constitute a valid 
will in such foreign jurisdiction. For illus- 
tration, two witnesses are sufficient to make 
a valid will in the District of Columbia; 
however, in some of the states three are 
necessary; therefore, if the will should have 
only two witnesses and real estate belonging 
to the decedent were located in ‘a state re- 
quiring three, the real estate in such latter 
jurisdiction would pass, not by the provision 
of the will, but by the law of descent of the 
jurisdiction in which it is located. This law 
of descent might provide for distribution to 
different persons and to persons of varying 
interest in the real from what 
intended in the will. 


estate was 


Disposition of Household and Personal Effects 
A seemingly simple withal a complex dis- 
position and one which is often the cause 
of more ill-feeling among beneficiaries and 
resulting estrangement for the fiduciary than 
any other is the distribution or the failure 
of disposition of household furniture, 
sonal effects and jewelry, especially 
so-called heirlooms are included or other 
articles having a sentimental value. It 
seems astonishing that articles of this kind, 
which are in reality of minor value, should 
be the cause of such embittered feelings as 
too often separate the members of the fam- 
ily of a decedent. In experience an executor, 
however, knows regretfully that the senti- 
mental attachment for such articles when 
the opinion of the beneficiaries differ, causes 
the most profound feelings of disappoint- 
ment. The most usual error in the disposi- 
tion of such articles is to leave them to two 
or more persons, share and share alike, for 
the reason that many such articles are in- 
divisible, and if an agreement fails in the 
selection of the articles, the one deprived of 
the article he wishes usually resents it. <A 
more satisfactory plan is to provide that in 
the event of disagreement the executor shall 
be arbitrator or shall have power to sell the 
article and dispose of the proceeds. This 
avoids the claim of partiality and also an- 
tagonism because of the sale of the articles. 


per- 
when 
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Provision for Funeral Expenses 

Another seemingly minor matter is a fail- 
ure to provide for the payment in full of 
funeral expenses; it results at times in a 
situation which if the decedent were aware 
of it would, to use an old adage, “make him 
turn over in his graye,” for in the District 
of Columbia the statute provides that the 
funeral expenses of a decedent payable out 
of his estate may not exceed the sum of six 
hundred dollars ($600). Therefore should 
the funeral expenses exceed this amount, the 
excess would have to be paid by members 
of the family of decedent or others. This 
condition can be readily avoided if provision 
be made in the will that the expenses of the 
funeral and interment of the decedent of 
whatever amount shall be paid out of the 
estate. 

Payment of Income 

Without so intending, and withal in reality 
one of the harshest provisions made by the 
testator is to provide for the payment of 
income only from his estate for the support 
of his widow and the support and education 
of his children. This situation is made in 
reference to estates of moderate amount or 
what may be termed “small estates.” It 
often occurs that the testator overlooks that 
during his life, in addition to the income 
from his estate, he has earning power, his 
salary, fees or profits to aid him in his 
provision for his family, and when he uses 
the phrase “that the income only may be 
used” the members of the family are com- 
pelled to be maintained out of the income 
only. The hazard of such a _ provision is 
clearly understood by referring to the rather 
usual condition of a family during the life 
of the head of the household. 

Assuming that the income from securities 
and real estate is $5,000 and the salary or 
fees $10,000 it is probable that the family 
provision will be about $10,000 and perhaps 
even more of the full income of $15,000. 
Upon the death of the head of the house- 
hold and the restriction of the support to 
the yield of the investments, the family must 
be maintained on not in excess of $5,000. 
In any probable event therefore it is neces- 
sary for them to live on from at least one- 
half to one-third of the amount that there- 
tofore had been the support of the home. It 
requires very little thought to understand 
how seriously the privation is resulting from 
a reduction of at least one-half and probably 
two-thirds of the income for the support of 
a household. This hardship can readily be 
overcome by a simple clause to the effect 
that the trustee shall have the right in the 
exercise of its judgment to use a part of 
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the principal from time to time, if needed, 
for the support and education of the chil- 
dren and the support of the wife. 


Confining Family Support to Net Income 

Another hardship of confining the support 
of the family to the net income of the estate 
is well illustrated at the present time by 
the lowering yield to 5% and 5 per cent in- 
terest rate on notes and 4% to 4 per cent on 
bonds. When we realize that when there 
has been a reduction of from ¥% to 1 per cent 
in the interest rate, the result is that the 
family is deprived of the income for the 
equivalent of one month’s normal mainte- 
nance, when the interest rate of reduction 
is % or 1 per cent or from 6 to 5% per cent 
interest and, of course, of two months’ 
normal support when the reduction is from 
6 to 5 per cent interest. The underlying 
motive to this error, in the opinion of those 
who consider it a mistake, is the eagerness, 
usually fatherly anxiety, to safeguard those 
for whom affections are most devoted, 
against the privations of poverty. Frequent- 
ly such a parent has known the harshness 
of want and has learned from the slow and 
discouraging requirements of self-denial for 
the accumulation of his estate. To such 
parent the uppermost thought is to maintain 
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intact the principal of the fund. The fund 
has been accumulated through the “sweat 
of the brow” and self-denial. The recollection 
of this stern experience is too vivid upon 
the memory to be forgotten. The principal 
must be protected against loss; and even 
against diminution. To such an one, th2 
tragedy of life is “want.” 

3ut when it is viewed from other aspects, 
it is sometimes doubtful that the diminution 
of the principal is to be shunned. It may 
be that the diminution of the estate to pro- 
vide sufficient clothing and nourishing food 
to preserve health, and to alleviate mental 
distress resulting from the efforts on the 
part of a mother to make “ends meet” on an 
insufficient income, or to afford a _ sufiicient 
scholastic training, is a prudent course and 
of more actual value to children than is the 
saving of a small sum of money to be paid 
to them at a later age. 

Much expense for legal construction may 
be saved by having the trustee given full 
power to administer the estate to the same 
and full extent as the testator could have 
exercised during his life; that is, to manage, 
control, invest, reinvest, sell and mortgage 
the estate or any part thereof. These pow- 
ers are not too full, for if the testator has 
not implicit confidence in the appointed trus- 
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tee, some other in whom such confidence can 
be reposed should be selected. For instance, 
it is impossible to foresee the changes which 
may occur affecting the value of real estate. 
A parcel of real estate which during the 
life of a testator may have been of desirable 
location and of considerable value, may de 
preciate to a great extent after the death oi 
the testator. These changes occur frequent- 
ly by the type of residents entering the neigh- 
borhood, by the neighborhood itself chang- 
ing from a business community; in a manu 
facturing community, the failure of a face 
tory, and the changing of its location may 
impair its value. The trustee should be 
empowered to safeguard the estate under 
any conditions that may occur. 


Management of Securities 

Likewise in the management of securities: 
a security which at one period is what might 
be termed as ‘“gilt-edge’ may depreciate 
within a short period of years due to causes 
over which the estate of the decedent has 
no control whatever; however, if the trus- 
tee has authority he can safeguard the es- 
tate by the sale of the security if the au- 
thority has been expressed in the will. 

There is an undue responsibility frequently 
placed upon the trustee when receiving se- 
curities from the executor of the estate of 
decedent resulting from laws which make it 
possible for a beneficiary, a life term bene- 
ficiary as well as one in remainder to ques- 
tion his administration of the estate by 
either withholding or selling the securities 
or real estate during the progress of the 
administration. It frequently occurs that it 
is doubtful whether securities should be re- 
tained in the estate or be sold. The circum- 
stances which will make it desirable to take 
one or the other of such actions is usually 
of future determination. As all things to 
occur in the future have an element of un- 
certainty, it is unjust to subject the fiduciary 
to the responsibility for the result of either 
the sale or the retention of the security. 
Therefore a well prepared trusteeship will 
provide for the authority to retain as well 
as to sell the assets of the estate according 
to the best judgment of the trustee without 
responsibility for the result of the exercise 
of such discretion. 


Partial Distribution of Principal 

The subject of partial distribution of prin 
cipal as beneficiaries attain certain ages af- 
fords an opportunity for the exertion of the 
most practical control upon the habits of 
beneficiaries and can become a most vital 
influence to the welfare of beneficiaries of 
the estate. If beneficiaries know that at a 
given age they will be entitled to certain 
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portions of an.estate, they often depend upon 
the expectancy of their shares, and while, 
not always, in many cases their effort to ac- 
complishment is greatly lessened. The re- 
sult is that an otherwise capable person, man 
or woman, is made an idler, rather than be- 
come a useful citizen. These disadvantages 
can be controlled by giving to the trustee 
power to withhold a certain portion of the 
estate in the event that such beneficiary 
should not be then, in the judgment of the 
said trustee, capable of making trustworthy 
or constructive use of the part of the estate 
to which he would otherwise be entitled for 
his own benefit and not for his own destruc- 
tion. 

There is perhaps no other phase of trust 
administration which affords a fiduciary a 
hetter opportunity to influence character, to 
demand an honorable standard of behavior 
on the part of a beneficiary than the power 
to give or to withhold, according to the be- 
havior of such beneficiary, that portion of an 
estate reserved for his benefit. 

Among the causes for dissatisfaction on 
the part of the life tenant primarily is the 
disposition of what might be termed accre- 
tions to the principal of the estate. These 
accretions take the form in part of dividends 
payable in stock; of privileges to subscribe 
to additional issues of stock, and others. A 
clear statement by the testator himself that 
such accretions shall be treated as principal 
to increase the fund of the trust or shall be 
treated as income to be distributed to the 
beneficiary to the income solves this vexa- 
tious problem and avoids both ill feeling and 
sometimes considerable expense. 

Relations of Separated Husbands and Wives 

Startling experiences often result from the 
failure of an understanding of the exact re- 
lations of separated husbands and_ wives. 
According to the law of this jurisdiction 
there can be absolute divorces (divorces 
which separate them as though they were 
hever married) applying to their personal 
relationship and also their properties. Other 
divorcees may be of personal intercourse, but 


the retention of certain interest in prop- 
erty. Separations may be merely living 
apart without any changes of legal status 


otherwise. If care be not used in ascertain- 
ing the exact status of the separation, a will 
may be made without making necessary pro- 
vision for husband or wife because of the 
statutory rights in the estate, and the terms 
of the will may be seriously changed. 

The advantages of leasing of real estate 
can be much advanced by permitting the 
trustee to lease the property notwithstanding 
that the term of the lease may continue 
beyond the period of the trusteeship. Such 
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power reposed in the trustee has enabled 
in a recent estate the leasing of a business 
property which has been vacated for some 
time during the testator’s life, upon most 
favorable terms, including annual rental, and 
the virtual erection of a new building. The 
tenant would not have incurred the expense 
of the improvement, if the lease might have 
terminated upon the death of the life tenant. 


Disposition of Bequest or Devise 

The express disposition of a bequest or 
devise, if the named legatee or devisee should 
predecease the testator or the prior benefi- 
ciaries for year or life term removes the 
surprise and frequent dissatisfaction which 
may otherwise result in the eventual distri- 
bution of the legacy or the devise. Too 
often the testator assumes that the named 
beneficiary will necessarily live to receive 
the benefit, even when the intended ultimate 
beneficiary may succeed one or two inter- 
vening tenancies for lives. <A direction to 
pay the net income to several named bene 
ficiaries until the time for the distribution 
of the corpus of the trust fund may result 
in part of the income payable to one upon 
his death, being withheld in the estate until 
the termination of the trust, because of the 
absence of expressed instructions providing 
for this contingency. 
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Such situations are manifestly disturbing 
to all in interest and are usually contrary 
to the intentions of the creator of the trust 
fund himself. An express direction of the 
disposition of the income under such circum- 
stances or of the bequest accomplishes the 
wishes of the testator so expressed and 
avoids dissatisfaction of the surviving bene- 
ficiary in being denied the sharing in such 
income or devise. One of the principal 
causes at present for concern to fiduciaries 
is the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory in- 
vestments. Primarily where there are life 
interests, the interest of the life tenant is 
in a measure antagonistic to that of a re- 
mainderman because the life tenant wishes 
to obtain as much income from the estate 
as possible, and the remainderman as nearly 
absolute security as possible. 

To gratify the wishes of the life tenant 
the high rate of income is usually attendant 
upon the less safely invested principal, and 
of course an absolute safely invested prin- 
cipal means a lower income. The trustee’s 
situation is aggravated at present by the 
lowering rate of income. This, as we have 
stated before, is a grave responsibility; to 
reduce the means of a dependent family by 
investment in highest type securities of 
course, yields the lowest income. However 
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it is far graver responsibility to subject the 
principal to a higher hazard in investments 
in securities which to produce a higher in- 
come yield impair the stability of the corpus. 
In his effort to reconcile these opposite in- 
terests to fulfill his obligations to both, the 
trustee, is subjected to severe strain indeed. 


Competition of Fees 

Finally the problem of the competition 
of fees: Competition in fees if practised pro- 
duce a situation which makes fiduciary serv- 
ice unprofitable for the fiduciary and unsat- 
isfactory to the beneficiary—the public. The 
competition in fiduciary service to benefit 
both the fiduciary and the beneficiary must 
be in the excellence of the quality of the 
service. The performance of fiduciary sery- 
ice is inherently expensive. It requires coun- 
sel, trained as a specialist in the law ap- 
plicable to fiduciary relationships; the ad- 
ministrative personnel must be experienced, 
thorough and reliable; the records must be 
kept in detail and by well-informed  ac- 
countants; the equipment requires reliable 
and frequent reports upon the value and the 
status of securities held in estates; federal 
and local tax services are indispensable and 
a comprehensive library is invaluable. The 
skill required and the character of the 
equipment make even the minimum current 
expense quite considerable. 

The standard of efficiency in the personnel 
and the dependability of the information al- 
Ways available cannot vary according to the 
number of estates in process of administra- 
tion. There is a minimum in and 
the minimum requires a considerable out- 
lay even when the administered are 
few. The preservation and the increasing 
value of estates depend much upon the com- 
petence of the fiduciary. The intelligence, 
the training, the reliability and the respon- 
sibility of the fiduciary are most important 
factors. To obtain this degree of excellence 
requires an initial outlay which is quite 
large, and a continuing one which is like- 
wise quite high. 


service 


cases 


A fair return must be assured to justify 
the maintenance of such service. This state- 
ment is merely axiomatic because it is so 
self-evident. Competition in fees would in- 
evitably reduce the return for the service 
rendered to an eventual loss. An intelligent 
management would not continue a profitless 
service long. The conclusion is apparent 
that the quality of the service would become 
impaired by reduced standard of efficiency. 
the fiduciary might suffer some loss under 
such reduced quality of service, but it is 
quite certain that the inferiority of the 
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service rendered would be injurious, mostly 
to the beneficiary—the public. 


Uniform Fees for Same Service 

Uniformity of fees is not recommended as 
a means for the maintenance of exorbitant 
charges exacted through the collective action 
of fiduciaries. Its full and undisguised 
meaning is merely a uniform fee charged 
by all fiduciaries for the same service; the 
amount of the fee to be sufficient to pay 
necessary expenses for the rendition of in- 
telligent and trustworthy service and to af- 
ford a fair profit only. The measure of the 
profit to enable the fiduciary to render su- 
perior service to the public should be only 
the reasonable one, expected in the render- 
ing of any professional service. This ad- 
vocacy of uniform fees is not intended to 
present any definite schedule of fees. Its 
purpose is to present the principle of uniform 
fees, as a benefit to the fiduciary and the 
beneficiary—the public. The rates of such 
fees can be determined by any of several 
practical methods—actual experience, by 
local tests, or from schedules of fees charged 
by others and applied to local conditions. 

The uniform fee is not alone a benefit to 
the long and well established fiduciary. It 
is equally advantageous to the one just en- 
tering the service, the beginner. If the be- 
ginner takes cases uninfluenced by the com- 
pensation to be received, there will be diffi- 
culty if not worse; in increasing service 
charges enough to make the fiduciary de- 
partment profitable enough to continue and 
maintain a satisfactory service. The de- 
partment will make its start in the midst of 
an unfavorable environment, competition of 
fees, and eventually it will, as all cut-throat 
methods usually do, stigmatize the service 
and bleed it to death. 


Glance at Future of Trust Service 

A far-sighted policy by trust companies 
and banks toward fiduciary service will rec- 
ognize the possibilities of future development 
and will not confine its view to the imme- 
diate present. The future offers definitely 
an increased use for corporate service, which 
will embrace most and perhaps eventually 
practically all estates of any considerable 
value to be administered. At present the 
estates of decedents so administered by cor- 
porate fiduciaries is much less than 10 per 
cent of the estates administered before 
courts; withal, the value of property in- 
volved in even this small proportion is vast 
even now. As this proportion increases the 
Wealth so administered will enlarge until the 
amount will represent enormous values. The 
corporate fiduciary is inherently better pre- 
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pared in most essentials than the individual 
can possibly be to administer trusteeships 
of long duration, because of its perpetual 
existence; its large resources; and the cor- 
porate organization which enables such fi- 
duciary to be always present for the con- 
duct of The public will recognize 
these advantages more than even now, when 
it becomes more apparent to the public that 
the efficiency of the service of the corporate 
fiduciary is unequaled. Increasing efficiency, 
therefore, means inevitably increasing es- 
tates for administration by corporate fidu- 
ciaries. Therefore, the creed of the corpor- 
ate fiduciary should be “Efficiency.” 


cases. 


The fiduciary department of the trust com- 
pany and the bank doubtless afford more 
definite opportunities for expansion than any 
of the others. The corporate fiduciary has 
just about begun its service. If through its 
excellence of service to the public it develops 
as have most other corporations, especially 
those engaged in industrial, commercial and 
financial services, the corporate fiduciary 
will irresistibly advance its fiduciary serv- 
ice from the present relatively minor to a 
future major proportion of all fiduciary serv- 
ice rendered to the public. Intelligent 
thought of the subject suggests that the cor- 
porate fiduciary will at least equal and prob- 
ably excel in this type of service to the 
publie. 

Let us never forget that death is inevi- 
table:—The rich as well as the poor die; 
that the need for fiduciary service will con- 
tinue as long as death occurs, and let us 
also not forget that the corporate fiduciary 
serves the public; that the best method to 
fulfill its mission to the public is as stated. 
excellence of service. Excellence in such 
service is not in lowering fees to an unprofit- 
able degree, but rendering it at a moderate 
cost through an intelligent and a conscien- 
tious administration, so that its service will 
be a benefaction to the public. 
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(EpIToR’s NOTE: 


The idea of conducting cooperative educational or publicity cam- 


paigns to foster public understanding of the advantages inherent in trust department 


service is not new. 


trust companies and fiduciary banks at 


But the plan as conceived and successfully executed recently by the 
Washington, D. 


C., merits special attention 


because of the unanimity of subscribing institutions, the careful preparation and the 
attainment of objective which are bound to yield permanent results.) 


HE banks and trust companies of 

Washington, ID. C., have for four years 

followed the plan of cooperating in 
the advertisement of their Christmas 
ings Clubs with gratifying results. Before 
this method was used the clubs totaled in 
1924, $3,001,000 with a total membership 
of 49,385. For the current year the figures 
have advanced to $7,046,000 with a member- 
ship of 83,145, a gain of $4,045,000 and of 
33,793 members. Best of all, the cost of ad- 
vertising by the banks has been reduced 
from $7,856 on the individual plan to a 
total of $2,371.70 for the 1928 club, a saving 
of $5,484.30 for the single year. 

Satisfied that the advantages were all in 
favor of the cooperative system, the banks 
then put on an educational campaign in the 
summer of 1926 which accomplished some 
startling results, already mentioned in Trust 
CoMPANIES for May of this year. This natu- 
rally led to the proposition to present the 
advantages of corporate fiduciary service 
and that brings us to our present story. 


Sav- 


How Plan Was Conceived and Developed 
At the annual convention of the District 


of Columbia Bankers Association, held at 
Hot Springs, Va., just as Lindbergh was 
landing at Washington last summer, the 


proposition was submitted and the Associa- 
tion’s Advertising Committee was authorized 
to call a meeting of all banks 
fiduciary powers for consideration of 
plan. 

At this meeting, after due discussion, the 
banks represented requested the committee 
to submit copies of the advertisements to be 
used and details of the period of publication 
and cost to each participating institution. 


possessing 


the 


This was done in a still more thorough way 


through the hearty cooperation of the five 
principal daily newspapers, who consented 
to prepare press proofs of each advertise- 
ment with appropriate illustrations furnished’ 
by the committee. In this way, every bank 
was furnished with a set of the thirteen 
advertisements in the exact way it would 
appear in the newspapers. With each set 
went a schedule of the dates and order of 
publication, accompanied by a contract in 
duplicate for the bank’s acceptance and 
agreement to remit therewith one-third of its 
pro-rata contribution to the campaign and 
further promise to pay one-third more in 
each of the two succeeding months of the 
three-month period. 

Out of eighteen eligible banks, sixteen ac- 
ceded to the proposition and forthwith the 
first gun was fired by an announcement to 
the public over the signature of the presi- 
dent of the Bankers Association, W. W. 
Spaid. This appeared on Monday, March 
26 in The Washington Post, followed on sue- 
cessive days in The Evening Star, The Times, 
The Herald and The Daily News. Each 
week in the same order and same papers a 


new advertisement has appeared and _ will 
continue until the middle of June. In this 
way the entire reader-public of the local 
dailies will be reached, sometimes more 
than once. 

The space used has been uniformly five 


columns wide by fourteen and a half inches 
or 200 lines deep, except in the tabloid News, 
where illustrations were omitted and four 
columns by 100 lines depth was used. The 
association secured contract rates from the 
newspapers which are utilized also for the 
annual Christmas Club campaigns, with a 
decided economy of expenditure. 
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Assessment of Costs 

The entire cost of the campaign will 
amount to $6.600 which includes the artists’ 
drawings and electrotypes used. Contribu- 
from the banks were based upon the 
relation of the capital assets to the resources 
of each institution and a slightly arbitrary 
averaging of the sixteen banks, with the 
result that eight banks pay $250 each, four 
pay $450, two pay $650 and two others $750. 
This method of assessment has been used 
throughout the various campaigns of the 
association and has been found entirely sat- 
isfactory, especially in view of the low cost 
per bank for the extensive publicity secured. 

One detail of the Campaign was the basis 
of much and its final determina- 
tion was reached only by a compromise. It 
was the order in which each bank of the 
sixteen should be listed in the advertise- 
ments. Some thought the names should ap- 
pear in alphabetical order in every issue, 
because the reader would naturally look for 
the name of his particular bank and find it 
more readily. Others thought that top po- 
sition should be accorded to each bank in 
regular rotation throughout the series. Much 
arguing did not succeed in winning all to 
either method, but the alphabetical order 
was preferred by a large majority and the 
committee finally compromised by running 
the names that way in three newspapers and 
in rotation in the other two papers. 


tions 


discussion 


Public Reaction 

It is a conceded fact that a good trust 
advertisement by one institution is effective 
in developing business for other banks with 
fiduciary powers. Again, only a small pro- 
portion of the readers are logically prospects 
of the bank paying for the advertising. On 
the other hand, in cooperative advertising 
every reader is a possible prospect for one 
of the banks listed. Then, too, the public 
reacts more favorably to propaganda that 
does not have the individual solicitation so 
plainly in evidence as in the usual one-bank 
advertisement. This was plainly evidenced 
by the educational campaign of 1926. Fi- 
nally, the reiteration throughout each week 
of the same message in five newspapers had 
the usual effect of repetition—it made if 
more firmly fixed in the reader’s memory 
and more likely to cause decisive action. 


Since the campaign is still in progress, it 
is not yet possible to speak of concrete re- 
sults in the way of business written. 
banks report an unusual number of inquiries 


Some 


—some 
interest 
tained. 


are unable to trace any noticeable 
springing from the publicity ob- 
This contradiction in experience is 


not remarkable, because the trust officer 
rarely seeks to learn the source of the in- 
quiry and, often the client is not conscious 
himself of the actual moving cause that led 
him into consultation or to the decision to 
have his will drawn, to create a trust or to 
arrange for the management of his affairs 
by the trust department of his bank. 

Granting however that no traceable busi- 
ness springs from such a campaign, it is 
certain that its effectiveness after all is de- 
pendent upon the follow-up of each cooperat- 
ing institution. No army officer expects to 
capture the enemy trenches by laying down 
a barrage. That objective is accomplished 
by the infantry who follow under its cover. 
Likewise, each bank, in order to reap the 
full benefits derivable from such a coopera- 
tive campaign, should follow it 
matic mailing to every logical prospect and 
personal approach where interest has been 
indicated or might reasonably be expected. 

At all events, the banks of Washington 
have discharged an obligation towards their 
fellow-citizens and bave pointed out a serv- 
ice that they are prepared to render to them 
that will confer lasting benefits. 


by a syste- 


° 2, * 
»,° > ,? 





C. W. ORwIG 


Vice-president, Commonwealth Trust Company of Pitts- 

burgh, who was elected to the Executive Council of the 

American Bankers Association at the recent Pennsylvania 

Bankers Convention. Mr. Orwig has been activein Pitts- 

burgh banking circles for more than 25 years and has 

served as chairman of Group Eight, Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association 
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Remember these points Whether you travel to Riga or Shanghai, 
about A-B:A Checks Paris or London, one thing at least you 
can be sure of—the Travel Cheques of 
. — are the Travel Cheques of the the American Bankers Association have 
merican Bankers Association. 

been there before you. They are safer 

They are bankers cheques, drawn by x 
a benk on a bank. than gold—and just about as well known. 


. They are certified, and hence legally 
acceptable in payment of U.S. Cus- Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. 


toms duties: Agents for the Issuing Banks 


. As two-name paper they are often 
accorded preferential treatment in 


pon ting AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


. They provide, at reasonable cost, A A 4 
complete insurance against the loss ‘s B F Ce r t1 fi e d 


of travel funds. 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANK TRAVEL CHEQUES 








LEGAL PROBLEMS AND PITFALLS IN DEVISING LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


SUGGESTED PROVISIONS WHICH SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN TRUST INSTRUMENT 


GUY B. HORTON 


Attorney of National Life Insurance Company and Author of ‘‘Some Legal Aspects of Life Insurance 
rusts’’ and ‘‘Powers of an Insured to Control the Proceeds of His Policies’’ 


(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Horton is the author of two notable contributions dealing with 
legal phases involved in the creation of life insurance trusts, relations between insurance 
companies and trustees of insurance, and provisions governing control of proceeds of life 


insurance policies by the insured. 


In the following paper he discusses questions of 


assignment, specific requirements in trust instruments, apportionment of rights between 


insured and trustee, and the making of reservations. 


He suggests a form to overcome 


some of the common difficulties in regard to rights and powers reserved by donor during 


his life.) 


HE creation of a life insurance trust 

requires more than ordinary legal abil- 

ity and considerable experience in that 
field. Failure to realize this is the cause of 
much present and future difficulty in this 
rapidly growing form of insurance settle- 
ments. A few pitfalls in the way of the trust 
draftsman are here listed. 

Failure to select the appropriate mode of 
transferring insurance to a trustee. Tw 
methods are available assignment and 
change of beneficiary. Which is the better 
depends on the result to be accomplished. 

Speaking generally, assignment transfers 
the policy and all rights in it and is present- 
ly effective; change of beneficiary transfers 
the proceeds at death, and until that event 
the insured retains his usual relation to the 
policy. Assignment does not transfer or 
affect the rights of a beneficiary other than 
insured’s estate unless the beneficiary joins 
in the assignment; change of beneficiary 
eliminates the beneficiary. 


When Assignment Is Required 
If the trustee is to have duties and bene- 
fits during insured’s life, a present interest 
must be given and assignment is required. 


Funded trusts are of this sort. There it is 
intended that the trustee shall receive the 
dividends, endowment payments, cash value, 
ete., and the trustee pays the premiums from 
such receipts and from income of other prop- 
erty in the fund. The transaction is closed 
so far as the insured is concerned if  ir- 
revocable and temporarily so if revocable. 
Obviously, this cannot be accomplished by 
mere change of beneficiary. The needed 
transfer may be in either of two ways. In 


one, the trust instrument contains the direc- 
tions to the trustee and an assignment in 
ordinary form is made to it as trustee under 
that instrument. In the other, the trust in- 
strument contains words of transfer, ete., 
and no other assignment is made. My own 
preference is for the latter on the theory 
that when all the eggs are in one basket 
there is more certainty that both eyes will be 
kept on it. 

If the trustee is to have no interest in the 
policy other than to receive the proceeds at 
insured’s death (except interest that the 
policy shall remain payable to the trustee 
if the trust is irrevocable) the change-of- 
beneficiary method is better. 

Probably the greatest single source of 
trouble to insurance companies has been 
caused by failure to observe the simple dis- 
tinction in these two methods. . At any rate, 
care should be taken to avoid a combination 
of the two for no one knoweth what the 
effect may be. 


Variety of Trust Forms in Use 

Copying general trust form: When one 
considers that life insurance trusts in any 
importance are only two or three years old, 
that their literature is only now coming into 
being, that an inexperienced legal profession 
had to learn a new subject with no prece- 
dents directly in point to mark the path of 
the law, that this matrimonial union of 
insurance and trust is itself without prece- 
dent, it is not surprising that there is great 
variety in the documents which create these 
trusts. Lawyers retained to prepare a life 
insurance trust turned naturally to their 
book of trust forms, copied the most appro- 
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priate one substituting insurance policies for 
the securities mentioned in the form, and 
were, and to some extent still are, ignorant 
of important features of life insurance which 
make special provisions necessary. <A_ sub- 
stantial portion of any insurance trust form 
would be out of place in an ordinary trust. 
To be a successful draftsman of insurance 
trust instruments, one must be well grounded 
in the principles of insurance and in policy 
provisions. Some of these specific things 
which must be provided for are: dividends, 
endowment maturity, disability benefits, as- 
signment, conversion, right to change bene- 
ficiary, right to borrow upon and to sur- 
render the policy. 

Failure to Include the Insurance in the 

Trust 

Insurance usually is included by insert- 
ing in the trust instrument or by attaching 
to it a list of policies by companies and 
numbers and making proper reference in the 
instrument to the list or schedule. It may 
be done by a general, comprehensive phrase. 
But whatever the method, it must be care- 
fully and effectively carried out, for when 
the trustee claims the proceeds as_ benefi- 
ciary at maturity or any interest in the 
policy before, it must establish the fact that 
the policy or the insurance is a part of the 
trust. Since policies often are converted 
from one form to another with different 
numbers, it is desirable that the trust in- 
strument provide for such substitution. This 
may be by the following: 

If any of said policies shall be converted 
to or rewritten in other forms of insurance, 
the new policy shall be included in the trust 
in place of the policy converted or rewritten 
and be subject to the same conditions. 


Including Proceeds Payable Later Than 
Death of Insured 


Sometimes, a policyholder desires that the 
insurance company shall hold the proceeds 
for the benefit of one or two beneficiaries 
and after their death pay the principal or 
commuted value of any unpaid installments 
to a trust company to be added to a trust 
he may have created with it. This is pos- 
sible, provided the trust instrument definite- 
iy includes proceeds paid to the trustee later 
than insured’s death and, what is also im- 
portant, the combination of the two holdings 
does not exceed the period in the rule against 
perpetuities. As a rule, such combinations 
should be avoided. 


Distinguishing Rights in Policy 


Failure to distinguish between 
policy which are fundamental 
which are incidental. 


rights in 
and those 
The rights which an 
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insured has in his policy are not equal, and 
that fact should be taken into account in 
drafting. The power to change the benefi 
ciary “cuts under” all the others. The in- 
sured may not have power to borrow or sur- 
render on bis sole signature but if he has 
power to change the beneficiary he may draw 
all the other rights within his grasp by the 
simple expedient of first designating his es- 
tate to receive the proceeds. Trust drafts- 
men lay up for themselves and their clients 
much trouble by failure to make this impor- 
tant distinction. 


Apportioning Rights 

Failure to apportion correctly to insured 
and trustee the various rights in the policy. 
Trust instruments must explicitly apportion 
all the policy rights to insured and trustee 
without overlapping or omission. In _ the 
living (funded) trusts, all powers and rights 
should be given to the trustee. In the ordi- 
nary trusts they should be reserved by the 
insured. 

Article 7 of a certain trust instrument con- 
tained this: 

“The trustor also reserves the right * * 
to exercise every right to receive any bene- 
fits granted in said policy.” While Article 
5 said: “The trustees hereunder shall have 
power * * * to exercise every right to re- 
ceive any benefits granted in said policy.” 

To whom should dividend of $100 on a 
policy in this trust be given? This trust in- 
cluded insurance of a famous member of 
one of the most famous law firms in an east- 
ern city. 


How Not to Make Reservation 

The following form in use in one section 
of the country is illustrative of a way not 
to make the reservation. The two _ para- 
graphs which deal: with the donor’s power 
are: 

“4. The donor reserves the right at any 
time or times to amend or revoke this trust 
in whole or in part. Such amendment or 
revocation shall be by instrument in writing 
delivered to the trustee. If the agreement 
is revoked in its entirety, the revocation shall 
take place upon the delivery of the instru- 
ment in writing to the trustee and the trus- 
tee shall, on request of the donor, release 
its interest in any policies, consent to any 
change of beneficiaries and deliver to the 
donor any policies or other property held 
hereunder. Any amendments other than 
revocation in entirety shall take effect only 
when the amendment shall have been con- 
sented to in writing by the trustee. 

“35. The donor reserves the right by his 
own act alone, without consent or approval 
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of the trustee, to sell, assign or hypothe- 
cate said policies or any of them, to exer- 
cise any option or privilege granted by any 
of said policies; to borrow any sum in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of any of said 
policies and to receive all payments, divi- 
dends, surrender values, benefits or privi- 
leges of any kind which may accrue on ac- 
count of said policies during his lifetime.” 
Analysis of paragraph 4 shows four divi- 
Amendment, revocation, in whole or 
part, respectively. The next two sentences 
divide the entire field into two parts by al- 
ternation. The difficulty comes in the fact 
that they are not mutually exclusive. The 
first class is revocation in entirety; the op- 
posite naturally would be revocation in part, 
but that is not the case here. In fact, the 
second alternative is a field much larger 
than that remaining from the first alterna- 
tive. To make the problem concrete: Where 
is a provision for a revocation in part which 
does not happen to be an amendment? The 
withdrawal of a policy leaving other prop- 
erty and the disposition the same is not an 
amendment. The question just asked may 
be framed in this way: Assuming other poli- 
cies or property in this trust, does the in- 
sured power to withdraw our 
policy alone, without the consent or partici- 
pation of the trustee or of the cestui? 
Nor is paragraph 5 conclusive. The 


sions: 


possess the 


res- 


ervation of the right “to exercise any option 
or privilege granted by any of said policies” 


standing alone might include the power to 
change the beneficiary, but its environment 
indicates that it refers to privileges and 
options like those mentioned just before and 
just after. That this is so is shown by the 
fact that often a provision like paragraph 5 
is found and elsewhere in the instrument, 
there is a specific reservation of the right 
to withdraw the policy or change its benefi- 
ciary or a statement that the trust is irrev- 
ocable. The ejusdem generis rule is espe- 
cially applicable if argument is made that 
the preceding paragraph includes withdrawal 
of all the property which in the case of in- 
surance policies would be by change of bene- 
ficiary. 

There is an interesting result of the argu- 
ment in favor of the sufficiency of paragraph 
4 to cover withdrawal of one policy alone. 
That interpretation would require the con- 
sent of the trustee to a change of beneficiary 
of one of these policies and no such consent 
needed for a change of beneficiary of all. 
The fact that provision is made for consent 
of the trustee prima facie impugns the com- 
pleteness of insured’s control, for why pro- 
vide for that consent if insured has power 


to change the beneficiary, and conversely, if 
consent is needed, how does he have power? 


Suggested Form to Meet Difficulties 

This form is suggested to meet the diffi- 
culties referred to: 

The following powers and rights are re- 
served by the donor during his life to be 
exercised by him without the consent or par- 
ticipation of the trustee or any beneficiary 
of the trust. 

(a) To add other insurance to the trust 
by making the trustee hereunder the 
beneficiary of the policy. 

(b) To receive or apply dividends or dis- 
tributive shares of surplus, disability 
benefits, surrender values, or proceeds 
of matured endowments. 

To obtain and receive from the re- 
spective insurance companies such ad- 
vances of loans on account of any of 
the policies as may be available. 
To exercise any option or privilege 
granted in the policy. 
To sell, assign, or pledge any policy. 
To change the beneficiary of any pol- 
icy. 
To amend or reyoke this agreement in 
whole or part, by written instrument 
filed with the trustee, provided the 
duties and responsibilities of the trus- 
tee shall not be substantially increased 
without its consent. 
Be fe fo 
HOW EMPIRE TRUST HANDLES STOCK 
TRANSFER STAMP SALES 

In view of the three and four million share 
days which have become almost common on 
the New York Stock Exchange it is inter- 
esting to direct attention to the functions of 
the Empire Trust Company of New York, 
which sells 95 per cent of all the New York 
State and Federal stock transfer stamps 
which must be affixed to stock transfers. 
The Empire Trust Company has for twenty- 
one years acted as fiscal agent for the State 
of New York and the United States stock 
transfer and revenue stamps. During that 
period the Empire Trust Company stamp 
sales department has sold 482,894,000 stamps, 
having value of $337,740,000. 

The task of selling these stamps, especially 
upon heavy Stock Exchange days, has been 
simplified by a system devised by Vice- 
president Hudon of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany. <A cash register automatically counts 
the number of stamps sold to each broker, 
giving the latter’s name. An original slip 
is handed to the runner, and a duplicate goes 
to a bookkeeper of the trust company, who 
enters under the broker's account, each day, 
the total stamp sales. 
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SOME WAYS 
WE HELP 


When your 


BANKS customers wish to 


aie 1 | nt 7 _ 
ween Stocks or Bonds 
Investment 
Information 
‘ ; A wire or letter to our offices 
Foreign Banking : ; : 
Facilities will put you in quick touch 
with markets for either pur- 
Bankers ‘ ait 
Acceptances chase or disposal of securities. 
We can execute orders for our 
Trust , 
7 out-of-town customers with as 
Services , ; 
“ much promptness as if our doors 


rchase or os 
aengeties adjoined. Our experience in- 


Sale of Stocks . ; . 
or Bonds sures intelligent understanding 


; of your instructions. 
Marketing 
Information 
Personal 
Service 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW YORK 





LOCATING AND DEVELOPING THE SOURCES OF 
PROFITABLE TRUST BUSINESS 


THE PRODUCT, THE FIELD, THE APPROACH AND NECESSARY 
ORGANIZATION 


R. M. ALTON 
Assistant Trust Officer, The United States National Bank, Portland, Oregon 


(Epitor’s NoTeE: Assuming that a trust department is duly equipped as to personnel 
and organization the opportunities for developing business are largely governed by the 
character of the local market. Analysis may determine in advance the probable volume 


of business, the sources as well as the most effective methods of approach. 


For the trust 


department in the small community the problem is quite different from that which con- 


fronts the trust company or bank in larger cities. 


The writer of the following article 


gives consideration to these factors in discussing the sources of profitable trust business.) 


RACTICALLY all concerns launching a 

new business under present conditions 

do not do so until they have made a 
careful study of the situation, market, de- 
mand, and product, to ascertain the proba- 
bilities favoring the success or failure of 
the enterprise. How many banks and trust 
companies, springing up about us, can really 
say that they have made such a survey, and 
after having analyzed the situation, have 
decided upon the equipment of a trust de- 
partment or trust company on a 
facts that are sufficient to warrant the ex 
pense and outlay of both capital and time. 


basis of 


Five Vital Factors 
Such a survey would, if of any value, take 
into consideration the vital factors affecting 
the success or failure of the enterprise, and 
would show the return on the capital invest- 
ed and the probable return on the time ex- 
pended by those whose efforts are to guide 
the destinies of the enterprise. When mak- 
ing a survey, we should look not alone to the 
source of the business. for there is usually 
not sufficient strength at the source to force 
possible deadwood—such as incomplete or 
faulty equipment and poor personnel—very 
far along the stream of success. 
Such a survey should, in my opinion, take 
into consideration five vital factors. 
1. An analysis of the product to be 
offered. 
2. An analysis of the field to be cov- 
ered. 
3. An analysis of the approach to the 
field. 
4. The set-up of the organization or 
medium through which competent per- 


sonnel might work with adequate equip- 

ment. 

5. The analysis of the type of business 
that would be profitable, and whether 
there would be sufficient of this class to 
offset that business which is known to 
be unprofitable. 

Let us, then, take these vital factors, ana- 
tyze them, and see whether, applying them 
to our own sources of business, the proba- 
bilities lie in favor of success or failure, 
cauged by expected returns on invested capi- 
tal and proper reimbursement for trained 
personnel. 

Trust business, because of its very nature, 
resolves itself largely into two classes— 
first, corporate trusts, and second, personal 
or private trusts. Under corporate trusts 
we must decide whether we will take collat- 
eral trusts, having in them such paper as 
personal contracts for pianos, washing ma- 
chines, ete., and whether, if we should get 
such business, we could handle it in such a 
Way as to safeguard the people who invest 
their savings in these notes, partly, at least, 
on the certificate the trust company places 
on them. 

Policy in Seeking Corporate Trust Business 

Other things to be considered are: 

1. Should we handle bond issues of a na- 
ture that are really speculative—highly prof- 
itable, perhaps, but dangerous to the institu- 
tion’s reputation, which we are trying to put 
on the asset side of the ledger. 

2. Would we care to act as depository for 
stock subscriptions? If so, what should our 
policy be as to kind, requirements, ete., in 
connection with this class of business? 
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3. Do we care to assume the duty of stock 
registrar and will we maintain a policy of 
acting for only such companies as we care 
to have linked with the name of our organi- 
zation ? 

4. The same might apply, also, to the du- 
ties of a transfer agent. At what point can 
we draw the line? 

5. Fiscal agent—would we be willing to 
act for anyone, or what limitations should 
Wwe place upon ourselves in this regard? 


Sources of Personal Trust Business 

Thus having formulated our policies with 
regard to corporate trusts, let us analyze for 
a2 moment the personal trust side of the 
business : 

1. Property management—do we want to 
manage office buildings, warehouses, small 
residences, ete., with the attendant woes of 
overcharged tenants on the one hand, and 
needy owners on the other? 

2. Executor under wills—do we _ really 
want the rank and file of probate proceed- 
ings? 

3. Testamentary trusteeships—is such busi- 
ness attractive to us with its usual longevity 
and its accompanying supervision of the per- 
sonal needs of beneficiary? 

4. Living trusts—can we handle this class 
of business to the satisfaction of our clients, 
especially in this day of dazzling possibili- 
ties in the field of stock buying? 

5. And lastly, should we go in for life 
insurance trusts, since the service rendered 
during the lifetime of the trustor brings us 
little, if any, return? If we do, should we 
run the gamut of the class and take, without 
restriction, business, partnership, credit, and 
funded and unfunded straight life insurance 
trusts, made to suit the whim of every hold- 
er of insurance? If we do, what should be 
the minimum amount? 

Having thus sketchily run chrough some 
of the various activities that we might ex- 
pect to find on our books, and having mapped 
out our policies in regard to them, deciding 
what type of business we should take and 


what we should refuse, we are now prepared 
to analyze the field. 


Surveying the Local Market 

What corporations in our vicinity are in 
the market for our trust services? Naturally, 
corporations in our geographical area are the 
most likely ones, unless it is necessary for 
them to do business on an exchange too far 
distant from us to make such business practi- 
cable. The banking connections of these com- 
panies very often determine their selection of 
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a trustee or 
our field 


transfer agent, so 
is enlarged or 


here again 
obstructed by the 
force of our friendly relations. In cases 
where connections are of no great impor- 
tance, to my mind this is the primary field 
of personal solicitation in trust business. 
General advertising reaches so few of this 
group, that unless the field of the trust com 
pany or department is national, advertising 
for such business is waste. 


Profitable Trusts and Estates 

Turning then in our survey of the trust 
field to the perhaps larger field of personal 
trust service—each man, woman and child 
that walks the streets is a prospect, for no 
matter how lowly one may be in this world’s 
goods, there is always a time when the trust 
company or department has a service that 
can be rendered. However, we cannot ef- 
fectively render any service unless there is 
adequate compensation for the work in 
volved, and so we must limit our field to 
these who have sufficient to make it worth 
their while to purchase what we have to 
offer. The point at which trust service is 
economical depends not alone upon the value 
of the estate, but also upon the efficiency of 
the organization handling the same: yet it is 
believed that no trust is profitabe to the 
trustee unless it exceeds $10,000 and 
even then the conditions surrounding each 
trust so affect the earnings that there is no 
exact way of setting a definite standard. 


gross, 


If then we have formulated our policies 
relative to the type of trust service we want, 
and have analyzed the field to the point of 
knowing where each type of business can be 
located, the next logical step we must take 
is the proper procedure to use in reaching 
the field we seek. Here we come to that 
most fascinating force of present day busi- 
ness—advertising, so full of potentiality for 
those who can properly use and harness it. 
As I have said before, it is my belief that 
advertising in the average field of corporate 
trust work had better be done by some direct 
method. 

How to Reach Prospects 

For the personal side of the business, ad- 
vertising is the only method to cover the 
whole field. It may be classified under the 
general heads of: 1, Newspaper: 2, Display, 
and 38, Direct Mail. 

It has been customary for most trust ad- 
vertisers to cover all of these branches, using 
the newspaper constantly with messages of 
salient features of trust work, display ad- 
vertising to create a subconscious knowledge 
of the name of the institution, and direct 
mail advertising to bring home the message 
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to a selected few who should be interested, 
not only in trust service generally, but in 
the trust service of the particular company 
advertising. 

Following advertising as a medium for 
reaching our field, now comes personal solici- 
tation—that most mooted point in trust de- 
velopment plans. I think no plan complete 
unless it contemplates solicitation; and by 
this I do not mean sending out a large num- 
ber of agents to harry people generally, but 
a solicitor, or a salesman, if you will, who 
can call with dignity on a prospect, and make 
it possible for the prospect to ask simple 
questions without even feeling that by so 
doing he is to be sold something he may not 
want. Solicitation may be as varied as the 
type of man who does the soliciting, and if 
he is not sufficiently adapted to do the work 
at hand successfully, in the majority of cases 
he should not be allowed to do it at all. My 
own opinion is that you cannot send a man 
out on solicitation work whom you are not 
willing to make an officer of your institution: 
you cannot expect the prospect to put more 
confidence in the solicitor than you do your- 
self, 

Under the approach problem, too, comes 
the opportunity for group approach, such as 
talking before luncheon clubs, organizations 
of lawyers, doctors, insurance men, and the 
like. These are excellent opportunities to 
establish contacts with prospects, who will 
gain more knowledge in a_ fifteen-minutes’ 
talk, to which they listen attentively, than 
can be gained by days and days of personal 
interviews. These, of course, are not all the 
means of approach, but merely suggestions 
as to possible ways of approaching the field. 


Supplying Proper Organization and 
Background 
Following our outline, we now have ana- 
lyzed the product, the field, and the approach 
to that field, without giving much thought 
to the medium or the organization. 
what I deem to be the most important source 


Here is 
of trust business. Business must be handled 
properly when it comes in, and the organiza- 
tion must from top to bottom be properly 
qualified and willing, with sueh reliance in 
its knowledge that it will function easily un- 
der the hardest strain. To insure such re- 
sults from the employees, they must have 
absolute confidence and respect in their su- 
periors, and must feel that opportunity 
awaits the efficient and industrious. 

To create such an organization takes time 
and effort on the part of the executive. 
Schools for the trust employees should be 
nade a part of the daily routine, in which 
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they should have ample opportunity for self- 
expression. Quick appreciation by the execu- 
tive for adaptability and opportunity for 
proven worth should be shown. In this way, 
every letter, statement and employee becomes 
a salesman for the product, and sources of 
business little thought of become instantly 
apparent. By so training the organization, 
those essential features of courtesy, tact, 
patience and morale are so preserved that 
the organization becomes a living creature, 
with whom the public likes to deal. 

After we have analyzed the product, the 
field, the approach, the medium and the or- 
ganization, we must pay a fleeting glance io 
the trust officer himself, the man who after 
all is the one on whom the burden rests to 
get the names on the dotted line. He musf 
typify the policies, live the advertising, rep- 
resent in the field, lead the organization, and 
be the salesman extraordinary in closing the 
final agreements which bring the profit or 
the loss. In him and him alone is the re- 
sponsibility for the success or failure of the 
venture. 


Studying Cost Basis 

And so in looking for sources of new busi- 
ness, we cannot segregate or concentrate on 
any one feature to the exclusion of others, 
but we must cover the whole field, not only 
from the attitude of taking business from 
the public, but in rendering such service to 
the public that a demand will be created for 
trust service that will be justified by per- 
formance. , 

This hasty sketch of sources of business 
would not be complete unless we carried 
our investigation a little further and deter- 
mined, if possible, what classes of trust busi- 
ness are profitable. Too often, I think, we 
are complacent if we find our totals mount- 
ing; but in reality we give little thought ‘0 
the earning possibilities of the business writ- 
ten. And to this feature of trust business I 
would draw your attention. {ft is patently 
foolish to advertise and solicit business un- 
less we can assure ourselves that, having 
tapped the source of business, it will prove 
profitable to us. I will not prolong this ‘lis- 
cussion by the question of fees as against 
certain classes of business, for, as I intimat- 
ed, efficiency of organization so affects the 
cost of operation that business unprofitable 
to one organization might prove profitable 
to another: but, in conelusion, I would sug- 
gest that a study of fees against costs in 
the average institution might bring startling 
results, which might greatly affect one’s ap- 
proach to the sources of new business. 


2°, 7 o, 
“ ~ “ 
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Arwarer Kenr 
RADIO 


The good-will of 1,600,000 


More than 1,600,000 families are now enjoying 
Atwater Kent Radio and telling others about it. 





Its reputation is reflected in the success and 
standing of Atwater Kent dealers. They have 


a moderate-priced, fast-moving line of proved 


turnover possibilities. 

As the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany is in the radio business to stay, the credit 
needs of Atwater Kent dealers merit the 
thoughtful attention of bankers. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President, 4729 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bigger than 13 football fields, the main Atwater Kent factory 
occupies 15 acres and is the largest radio factory in the world. 

















INDUCING ATTORNEYS TO FAVOR THE NOMINATION 
OF CORPORATE EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


APPROACH MUST BE FREE FROM MERCENARY TAINT. OR PATRONAGE 


COLIN P. CAMPBELL 
Grand Rapids Trust Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


(Epiror’s Note: The general attitude of the legal profession toward trust companies 
and banks as fiduciaries, particularly in the handling of estates and individual trusts, 
has yielded within recent years to enlightened understanding and opportunities for mutual 


collaboration. 


Before becoming associated with trust company work the writer of the 


following article had more than twenty-five years’ active practice in the law and he 
brings to the subject of lawyer-trust company cooperation some pertinent suggestions and 
conclusions which have been derived from impartial observation and experience from 


legal as well as administrative viewpoints. ) 


Hk lawyer formerly did a great many 

things which the trust company now 

does. It was but natural that the 
advent of of the trust company should pro- 
duce some jealousy on the part of the mem- 
bers of the more ancient institution when it 
came into the field which the lawyer had 
formerly occupied alone. It took from the 
lawyers some of their work and some of 
their fees. The first effort of the corporate 
fiduciary under these circumstances was to 
endeavor to gain the cooperation of the law- 
yers and to break down the feeling of 
jealousy. It may be said in passing that 
what was done in this regard had but little 
effect in changing the feeling, but time and 
the ordinary progress of events has to a 
large extent broken down this jealousy, ex- 
cept among the very old of the 
Bar. 

Most of the men in active practice today 
have gone into the practice meeting the trust 
company as an existing institution and learn- 
ing to work with it or not to work with it, 
according to the appeal which it had to 
them as an agency already functioning. 
These men are not tinctured by the feeling 
of jealousy toward an organization usurping 
their time honored and ancient functions but 
are only concerned in dealing with and mak- 
ing use of the trust company as an existing 
agency. 


members 


Problem of the Corporate Fiduciary 


The problem 


of the corporate fiduciary 
now is 


to bring the attorney to the point 
of making use of the corporation as against 
the individual fiduciary in the construction 
and operation of trusts. The writer had 


more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
the active practice of the law in most of its » 
branches, before associating with a_ trust 
company, and included in that experience 
was considerable familiarity with the indi- 
vidual handling of trusts. 

The usual trust document is the will and 
the usual trust function concerns administra- 
tion of the estate under that will, by an 
executor. Attorneys are not very frequently 
asked for a recommendation as to who shall 
be executor, that is to say, in the majority 
of instances the client comes to his lawyer 
with his mind made up as to whom he will 
nominate for executor. He ordinarily does 
not ask his attorney for his advice upon 
this point; usually his attorney asks him 
whom he wishes to name and he gives a name 
with the occasional inquiry as to whether 
that would be all right. He usually comes 
to his attorney with his mind made up as 
to how he wishes to dispose of his property. 

Unless the client has been educated on 
the subject of trusts and trust wills there 
is no thought or suggestion of any trust 
provisions. The only time that such a mat- 
ter comes up is when he says that he wishes 
his wife to have the use of his property for 
her lifetime, the point is suggested by his 
expression as to whether it would be best to 
have the provision in the form of a trust 
or in the form of a life tenancy. Now upon 
all these points, as to who shall be executor; 
as to whether a trust provision shall be 
inserted therein; as to whether a _ trustee 
shall be named and as to who shall be the 
trustee, the ordinary attorney is reticent 
about making a suggestion unless the client 
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requests adyice. The lawyer usually feels 
that his province is solely to make the will 
legal in form without molding his client’s 
wishes from a practical standpoint in the 
selection of an executor, or a trustee or in 
the creation of a trust instead of simple di- 
vision and bequests and life tenancies. 


Overestimating Influence of Legal Adviser 

It is an ancient maxim of professional 
ethics that attorneys do not give advice un- 
less asked and unless there was something 
particularly compelling in the situation pre- 
sented by a client’s testamentary purpose or 
in his family conditions, his attorney, even 
though he was convinced that a trust would 
be wise and that a corporate fiduciary should 
be named as executor or trustee, is slow to 
make a suggestion of this kind. A similar 
situation, although somewhat simpler, arises 
where a property owner has died without 
a will, in such a case, in the majority of in- 
stances, some member of the family without 
consulting a lawyer, goes to the court in 
which estates are handled and nominates 
some individual member of the family as 
administrator. The point we are trying to 
make is, that the function of the lawyer in 
turning estates and trust business toward 
corporate fiduciaries is very greatly over- 
estimated, and the number of the opportuni. 
ties they have for doing this has been, we 
believe, grossly exaggerated in the minds of 
most trust officers. 

To reach these situations and secure the 
selection of a corporate fiduciary is primarily 
a problem of educating the general public, 
but with this education we are not in this 
article concerned, we are only concerned 
with what may be done to secure the co- 
operation of the Bar to the end that they 
will suggest the nomination of corporate ex- 
ecutors and trustees and the use of trusts 
handled by such corporate fiduciaries in 
proper cases. 

There is, of course, a large field for the 
use of trust companies in the handling of 
partnership trusts, business succession trusts, 
intracorporate relations trusts and life in- 
surance distribution trusts which lawyers, 
unless they are engaged in trust company 
work or in life insurance work, do not often 
come in contact with. The corporate fidu- 
ciary is the best qualified trustee under all 
conditions to take care of these arrange- 
ments. 

The Professional Attitude 

Approaching the question as to how to in- 
duce attorneys to influence or suggest the 
selection of a corporate fiduciary in those 
“ases with which they come in contact, we 
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are met by the situation of their reticence 
in making any suggestion, but we must also 
regard the peculiar professional attitude of 
the lawyer upon all points whatever may be 
his shortcomings individually or as a class; 
he is very seldom wanting in fidelity to his 
clients and the client’s interest invariably 
is the guiding star of his action. While law- 
yers do not give advice unless requested and 
seldom seek to change their clients positive 
views in the matter of Wills and Trusts, law- 
yers do invariably when asked for 
give their client the benefit of their best 
judgment and experience. If the client asks 
for suggestions as to who shall be selected 
as executor, as to whether a trust provision 
shall be made and as to who shall be trustee. 
the advice they give is the honest conviction 
of the lawyer; he may be misinformed, he 
may be misguided, he may be wrong, but the 
client has received his best judgment. If the 
lawyer suggests to his client that a trust 
company should be chosen as executor or 
trustee, or that the will should contain a 
trust provision, these suggestions are made 
because from the experience and in the judg- 
ment of the lawyer the interest of the client, 
the interest of his estate and the interest of 
his beneficiaries will be best served by the 
corporate fiduciary. 


advice 


Wrong Approach to Lawyer Cooperation 


Now to influence the action of attorneys 
under these circumstances, what have trust 
companies heretofore done? They have sug- 
gested to the attorney that if he is influential 
in bringing business to them he will be 
chosen as counsel if any matter arises re- 
quiring legal service; they have sent him, 
from time to time, advertising matter to re- 
mind him of the trust company and have 
continually kept before him the suggestion 
of employment either in general matters in 
which the trust company finds itself free to 
select counsel of its choice or in litigation 
involving matters concerning which the at- 
torney was familiar. 

In this attitude towards the Bar trust com- 
panies have far undershot the mark. The 
legal profession is not a purely mercenary 
one, but lawyers have ideals, ethics and a 
professional spirit; they do not give advice 
until asked and when asked they give the 
best that is in them; they are true to their 
client and are not usually influenced to de- 
part from what they deem their client’s 
best interest by any hope of employment 
elsewhere. Generally speaking, lawyers have 
resented the current suggestions of trust 
companies and so far from influencing them 
favorably, the suggestions have had the op- 
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posite effect. They have been repelled by 
these suggestions; they know that unless 
other things are equal the mere fact that a 
particular lawyer has brought business to a 
trust company should not in any way influ- 
ence the selection of counsel; they know 
that this should depend entirely upon the 
ability of the attorney and his fitness for 
the particular employment. 

These suggestions of employment have be- 
come quite generally known and impeach the 
attorney’s advice to select a trust company, 
in the mind of the client. The better class 
of lawyers, the ones who handle worth while 
business, have resented these offers as a 
petty species of bribery and the effect has 
not been to give the attorneys an impression 
of the ideals, the purposes and the motives 
of trust companies which are in accord with 
the facts concerning most such institutions. 


Proper Appeal to Legal Profession 

Some other appeal must be found if at- 
torneys are to be induced to advise their 
clients to seek the services of trust com- 
panies. The Bar must be convinced of the 
humanness of these institutions, of their 
soundness, of their faithfulness to the inter- 
ests of the beneficiaries and the estates un- 
der their charge and in short must have it 
proved that a trust company, as an institu- 
tion can and will do more and better service 
for an equal remuneration than an individual 
will do or can do under the same circum- 
stances. 

Within recent weeks the writer has learned 
that two able and leading practitioners, in 
widely separated counties have advised their 
clients not to make use of a trust company, 
and this did not mean any particular trust 
company, because trust companies were cold- 
blooded, heartless and mercenary; made 
secret profits, by the use of trust funds, for 
the company and for individual officers and 
employees and that it would be much better 
to select some member of the family, a 
friend or a neighbor who had a vital personal 
interest in the persons who would be the 
beneficiaries of the estate. 

Now we may all agree and unanimously 
claim that these assertions of our brethren 
of the Bar are false, but to repeat that to 
ourselves is of no value, to say so to the 
We must 


Bar is of searcely greater value. 
first of all convince the publie of the advan- 


tages our institutions offer. The appeal to 
the Bar is not different except that it should 
contain therewith more intimate and detailed 
explanation of our trust papers, of our plan 
of doing business, a frank discussion of the 
legal advantages of a corporate fiduciary and 


PuBLic [RUST OFFICE 
oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds under 
Administration on 31st March, 1928— 


$220,777,740 


HE Public Trustee of New Zealand ac- 

cepts appointment as Attorney or Agent 
of Executors and Administrators outside 
New Zealand for the purpose of resealing 
grants of administration or obtaining an- 
cillary grants to enable New Zealand assets 
to be dealt with. 


Trusts and Agencies accepted for investment 
of funds in the Common Fund of the Public 
Trust Office. Capital and interest guaran- 
teed by the Dominion of New Zealand. 


Testators domiciled abroad may appoint the 
Public Trustee as trustee of their New Zea- 
land estate. 


J. W. MACDONALD 
Wellington, Public Trustee 


New Zealand 





what such a fiduciary can do differently and 
better than an individual. We should com- 
bat by illustrations from the scrapbook of 
our experience charges of cold-bloodedness 
and selfishness. 

Our advertising, then, so far as the Bar is 
concerned, should show the manner in which 
we do business, our charges, that we make 
no secret profits, that we perform a real 
service, that we take a vital, personal inter- 
est in the welfare of our beneficiaries, that 
we keep the funds of each estate separate 
from our own money and from that of 
others; that we are so organized that the 
death or resignation of a trust officer will 
not result in a change of attitude of the 
trust company; that trust funds will in no 
way be jeopardized even if the company 
should fail; and that a trust company is not 
a mere place of safe deposit or a machine 
for producing income from investments but 
that it is a living institution manned by in- 
telligent, able men of high integrity and 
purpose and with ideals consonant with the 
fact that it is dealing with widows and 
orphans and handling money and property 
for others under conditions which demand 
sound judgment, conservative action and the 
utmost good faith. 
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he New Industrial 
‘Trust Building 


S you approach Providence from any direction 

by any means of transportation, the first land- 

mark that meets your eye is this great building—the 
home office of Industrial Trust Company. 


From this office and from our other offices in every 
large section of Rhode Island, our state-wide banking 
services and world-wide connections are instantly 
available. 


Office space rented in this building will be ready for 
occupancy October Ist. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Five PROVIDENCE Offices 
49 WESTMINSTER STREET 63 WESTMINSTER STREET 
1515 BROAD STREET 220 ATWELLS AVE. 602 ELMWOOD AVE. 


E. PROVIDENCE PAWTUCKET NEWPORT BRISTOL PASCOAG 
WOONSOCKET WESTERLY WARREN WICKFORD 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 





























ACADEMIC THEORIES REGARDING STOCKS AS 


INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS 


FIDUCIARIES SHOULD BE GOVERNED BY EXPERIENCE 


WALTER J. BREWER 
Trust Officer, The First National Bank of Seattle, Washington 








(Epiror’s Note: At the recent Joint Washington-Oregon Trust Conference the sub- 


ject of proper investments for trust funds received earnest consideration. 


addressed his remarks particularly to the 
trust investments. His conclusions will be 


Hie proper investment of trust funds 

is the very essence of personal trust 

service. I am convinced that no other 
element of trust administration means more 
to the future of this class of trust business 
than judicious investment of funds. This is 
made more evident in recent years because 
of the general downward trend in money 
rates and the decided depreciation of the 
purchasing power of the dollar. A 1913 dol- 
lar will buy today approximately 638 cents 
worth of commodities. Also, a general pros- 
perous condition of the country has stimu- 
lated widespread investment in corporate 
stocks. Many of these stocks have experi- 
enced remarkable appreciation in value and 
have distributed unprecedented dividends of 
various kinds. These forces have combined 
to embarrass trustees. 


We are asked what yield may be expected. 


To the average customer of limited invest- 
ment experience the average return to be 


expected seems low. They do not see why 
we cannot invest in stocks, foreign bonds 
and other generally higher yielding securi- 
ties. They fail to appreciate fully that trus- 
tees are not dealing with temporary condi- 
tions which might change over night, but 
with a principle of protection and conserva- 
tion. 

The academic theorists reason that a trus- 
tee should invest some portion of the funds 
of a trust in stocks which by appreeiation 
or extra dividends (if any) tend to com- 
pensate for the ever lower purchasing power 
of the dollar. No less authority than Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, Yale’s money expert, 
very recently called to task the president 
of a large Eastern trust company, in these 
words: 

“For heaven's sake, you people who are 
keeping fortunes of widows, orphans, col- 
leges, hospitals and churches, can’t you be 


Mr. Brewer 


revived agitation for inclusion of stocks as 
seconded by experienced trust officers.) 


interested in something more than whether 
it is your fault or not? Can't you be inter- 
ested in the great social effort of preventing 
these widows and orphans and hospitals and 
colleges from being robbed? This woman’s 
income is only one-third in value of what 
it was when she began. If you had invested 
in ordinary stocks, she would have been 
richer rather than poorer, because the stock- 
holders of this country have been winning 
what she as a bondholder has been losing.” 


Caution Against Ill-advised Legislation 

We cannot lightly brush aside the accu- 
mulated experience of years in handling trust 
funds. We must move slowly and cautiously. 
I would strongly urge that in all our efforts 
at strengthening our position by legislation 
that we steadfastly keep in mind the com- 
parative inexperience of many of us. Zeal 
in building up our departments sometimes 
causes us to strain a point to please a cus- 
tomer. Thus, ill-advised legislation may 
prove a boomerang to our own injury. This 
is particularly apt to result because of the 
tendency of the public, the Bar and perhaps 
some of us to regard an investment as safe 
because it is “legal.” 

A legal fiat cannot make a bad investment 
good. Nor will it excuse a trustee from 
due care. From the earliest application of 
the principles of trust administration the 
courts of equity have held that a trustee 
must exercise the highest degree of good 
faith, to keep the trust fund invested so as 
to produce the maximum income consistent 
with safety of the principal. In applying 
these principles the courts have quite uni- 
formly held that a criterion of good faith 
is that conduct which would become a rea- 
sonably prudent man of business in the given 
instance. 

Statutory Definitions Vary 
I am wondering whether corporate trus- 
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tees soliciting business as they do, may not, 
sooner or later, be held to even a_ higher 
degree of care and skill in administering a 
trust. Few states still rely solely on the 
common law as to trust investments. For 
various reasons, chief of which is a design 
to protect the public, trustees have 
limited in most states by statutes. 

One noticeable element of similarity in 
these statutes is the quite general approval 
of government and municipal securities. 
Aside from these classes there is little simi- 
larity. Massachusetts, Vermont and Michi- 
gan are among those states having no trust 
investment law. Illinois has a very liberal 
statute which still invokes the common law 
rule. It is: 

“Investments of trust funds by trustees 
may, when not otherwise provided by will, 
deed, decree, gift, grant, or other instru- 
in bonds of the United States or 
any state, or in first mortgages on real estate 
in any state or in bonds of any county or 
city in any state, or in first mortgage bonds 
of any corporation of any state in which no 
default shall have occurred for five years, 
but no trustee shall invest trust funds in 
bonds in which cautious and intelligent per- 
sons do not invest their own; and any trus- 
tee may continue to hold any investment 
received bu him under trust or any increase 
thereof.” 

Other states, some very old from the 
standpoint of trust development, have what 
appear to be hopelessly inadequate laws on 
the subject. Ohio is a fair illustration. Its 
sole provision is: “General code, 1921. Ex- 
executors, administrators, guardians and 
trustees may invest trust funds in certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of this state, of the 
United States, or in such other securities as 
the court Laving control of the administra- 
tion of the trust approves. (See. 11214.)” 

The greatest good from a study of the 
various trust investment laws cannot be ob- 
tained without consideration of them in the 
light of their practical application. In our 
own state of Washington we have little 
difficulty with any part of the act except 
the clause which was evidently intended to 
furnish us with the greatest assistance. This 
is subdivision “F” known as the Omnibus 
Clause. The grief that this clause has been 
responsible for has no doubt been chiefly 
responsible for the anxiety, if we may cail 
it such, on the part of the state banking de- 
partment for a revision of the act. They 
seem to be deluged with requests for ap- 
proval for every kind of security and have 
little facility for making an adequate esti- 
mate of the quality thereof. 


been 
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SCIENTIFIC ADJUSTMENT OF INTEREST 
RATES 

In an address at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Maryland Bankers Association, 
W. F. Augustine, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, submitted 
some practical conclusions relative to exces- 
sive payment of interest on various types of 
deposits and particularly for 
counts. He said in part: 

“T believe in view of the almost unani- 
mous opinion that we are in for cheap money 
vield rates on our loans for some time yet 
to come, that we ought to endeavor as much 
as possible to reduce the rate of interest 
which we are paying to our depositors and 
that we should calculate our 
more scientific basis. Let me give vou for 
your very serious consideration the follow- 
ing recommendation, that in future the 
members of your institutions, in soliciting the 
business of firms, individuals and = corpora- 
tions do so, first, on the basis of service, and 
if obliged to pay interest, that this interest 
be paid in accord with some scientific prin- 
ciple—say some plan similar to that in New 
York, whereby the maximum 
terest be first determined upon and, next, 
from this maximum produce a rate of in- 
terest which would be paid when money was 
in most demand—which is best evidenced by 
the 90-day rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 
—and as this 90-day rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank declined, the rate of interest 
you should pay your depositors should de- 
cline proportionately.” 


savings ac- 


interest on a 


rate of in- 


DIFFICULTIES WITH WILLS OF 
FAMOUS MEN 

An unusually interesting series of adver- 
tisements has been employed by the trust 
department of the First National Bank of 
Birmingham, <Ala., featuring difficulties en- 
countered in the wills of famous men. There 
are mentioned the will of Samuel Tilden, the 
New York lawyer, whose five million dollar 
estate was largely frittered away by litiga- 
tion; that of Lord St. Leonard of England 
which was lost but was finally established 
by oral testimony of a daughter; William 
Penn, whose estate was subjected to many 
years of litigation because of absence of 
proper powers for executor and trustee and 
the will of Edward H. Harriman which was 
full of omissions and failed to carry out the 
wishes of the testator. 


Thomas Eccles has been appointed treas- 
urer of the Devon Bank and Trust Company 
of Devon, Conn. 














A WOMAN’S WILL 


VARYING PROVISIONS IN THE STATES GOVERNING TESTAMENTARY 
DISPOSITION 


MARY JANE WINFREE 
Secretary, Continental Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


In view of the fact that so large a proportion of the wealth of the 


country is in the hands of women, acquired either by inheritance or because of many 
avenues of financial independence, it is surprising that comparatively so little attention is 
devoted to women by corporate fiduciaries in addressing their literature and solicitation 


relative to the importance of writing wills. 


The opportunities in the direction of making 


American women more “will conscious” are sufficiently indicated in the following paper, 
particularly in view of varying statutory requirements.) 


HE records of Probate Courts, Orphans 
Courts and Surrogate Courts, as they 
are called in different states, clearly 
that women are becoming more alert 
to their duty in making testamentary dispo- 
sition of their property. This is due to the 
great advance in recognition of political, 
legal and property rights of women. In any 
number of the states no difference is made 
the right of a single or married 
woman to dispose of her property. 

In relation of the general estate of mar- 
ried women to dispose of their property by 
will, not in the statute of wills, that right 
often upon the married women’s acts, 
which have in recent years become almost 
universal, so that now the exact law in any 
jurisdiction can he ascertained only by ex- 
amination of its statutes and decisions. The 
general trend, however, is to put married 
women on a footing with men in making 
wills. 

While at common law a married woman 
Was not permitted to make a will, she was 
very early enabled to make testamentary dis- 
position of her separate estate, owned at time 
of marriage or acquired by gift, devise or 
descent, even without a provision in the in- 
strument of settlement authorizing her to 
dispose of it by will—she may make this 
disposition without the consent of her hus- 
band. 


show 


between 


rests 


Testamentary Status in Various States 

Some states have restricted the disposi- 
tion a married woman may make of her 
property in some degrees. In states with a 
French or Spanish influence, the husband 
continues to possess the right to control or 
dispose of the property during the continu- 
ance of the married relation. In Iowa, the 


wife can only dispose of such portion of 
the joint estate as the courts set aside. In 
Texas, the wife can dispose of a half of the 
property that is owned by them jointly and 
called community property. In New Jersey, 
should a wife die without will and no chil- 
dren, her husband takes all of the personal 
property to the exclusion of other relatives. 
Pennsylvania does not allow the whole of 
an estate to be disposed of by gift. In New 
York, a woman cannot dispose of more than 
one-half of her property to charity if her 
husband be living. In California, Montana 
and Iowa, the power to make charitable gifts 
is restricted. 


In most of the states it is impossible for 
a woman to entirely leave her husband out. 


She may or may 
descendants. In Louisiana, parents and 
children can wholly disinherit each other 
when the disinherited has committed some 
act against the testator deemed wrong. The 
person must be named and the wrong stated. 

The domicile of a married woman _ is 
merged and follows the changes in the domi- 
cile of the husband so long as the relation- 
ship exists, even if she does not accompany 
him to the new place of abode. The testa- 
tor’s domicile affects the validity of a will 
disposing of personalty. There must be a 
residence plus intention. Neither one with- 
out the other will suffice. The husband has 
the right to change the domicile to anothez 
state which may prove more favorable to 
him. 


not be able to disinherit 


Points to Be Borne in Mind 
In considering the subject prior to making 
a will some points come to mind: 
Is gift to husband in lieu of curtesy or 
statutory rights? 
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Is it conditioned on him not marrying or 
disposing of the whole? 

Is gift to a married woman to vest for her 
sole and separate use to the exclusion of any 
present or future husband? 

If real estate is subject to mortgage, do 
legatees take with or without mortgage? 

If assets mentioned are sold before death 
of testator, what provision is to be made 
for legatees? 

If gift is absolute does it include the right 
of possession? Is it subject to anticipation, 
assignment, or attachment by creditor? 

If gift is subject to a condition, at what 
time must condition be fulfilled so that the 
gift will vest within the time allowed by 
rule against perpetuities? 

Are gifts before death or debts to be 
treated by testator as an advancement to be 
deducted from legatees share? 

Are gifts to infants to be held until their 
majority, or used, principal or income, for 
their support during their minority? 

Gifts to persons who are subscribing wit- 
nesses or to their husbands or wives are 
usually declared void, if the will cannot be 
proved without his or her testimony. 

Do the trusts created come within the 
laws of the state as to length of time; as 
to whom can benefit under a trust? 


Leaving Property in Trust 


The term for which property can be left 


in trust varies in different states. The orig- 
inal rule was that property could only be 
left “for life in being and twenty-one years 
thereafter.” In making provision for de- 
scendants, it must be borne in mind. Some 
states only allow trusts to be created for 
the benefit of minor persons, or non compos 
mentis, or persons with bad mental habits, 
intemperate, wasteful habits, or unfit to 
manage property. 

Children and their descendants are forced 
heirs. If there are no descendants, 
are forced heirs. Care should be taken that 
children are mentioned specifically in the 
will. Illegitimate children usually inherit 
from the mother. 

To disinherit an heir or next of kin, the 
testator must not fail to make full disposi- 
tion of all her real and personal property. 
An affirmative provision that a certain heir 
or next of kin or his issue shall be excluded 
from the participation in a division of the 
testators property is not alone sufficient. 
Should testator die intestate as to any por- 
tion of his property, it of necessity passes 
to the heir or next of kin, under the laws 
of descent and distribution. It is customary 
when inserting a paragraph disinheriting to 
make the paragraph very explicit. Some- 


parents 
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times special papers are referred to in a will. 
These must be carefully handled. Many 
people dispose of their personal effects in 
such a manner. 

In no other capacity can the Bank Woman 
so well serve as when advising a woman 
contemplating making her will, in carefully 
discussing it with the client, bringing to 
her attention the laws of the particular 
state, and in pointing out the pitfalls and 
dangers to be avoided. The client will dis- 
cuss this more freely with Bank Women 
than with the lawyer. But it is necessary 
to have the advice of counsel. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF GOLD AFFECTS 
MONEY RATES 

In an address on “Problems of Prosperity” 
delivered before the recent convention of the 
Virginia Bankers Association, Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, discussed the influ- 
ence of recent withdrawals of gold upon 
the general money and credit situation. He 
said in part: 

“The reappearance recently of heavy gold 
exports, simultaneously with an unprecedent- 
ed level of speculative activity and the larg- 
est volume of bank loans and deposits on 
record, has focused attention on the general 
credit situation, and more particularly on the 
probable effects of further gold shipments 
on banking conditions. It is universally rec- 
ognized that the present distribution of the 
world’s gold stock, nearly one-half of which 
is in the United States, is essentially abnor- 
mal, and that in the long run a redistribution 
is not only inevitable, but desirable. The 
chief points of disagreement are the extent 
to which the “surplus” gold has been permit- 
ted to exert its influence on American finan- 
cial conditions and the amount that could 
be withdrawn without entailing credit re- 
striction in this country. 

“Although it would be theoretically pos- 
sible for a billion dollars or more to be with- 
drawn from the country’s gold stock without 
enforcing a reduction in bank credit, it does 
not necessarily follow that this or any other 
definite material amount could actually be 
lost without affecting the level of money 
rates, the movement of security prices, busi- 
ness confidence and financial and trade con- 
ditions generally in many ways that cannot 
be accurately foreseen. As a matter of 
fact, the export of gold has already exerted 
a visible effect on money rates. The further 
loss of an equal or greater amount could 
hardly be expected to occur without making 
its influence felt.’ 
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Better able to serve you 


With the organization of Interstate Corporation we 


are in an even better position to serve as correspondent 
for out-of-town banks. ‘Through this new corporation, 
information concerning securities is readily available. 
Orders can be executed in all markets. 


Banks requiring information necessitating the services 
of a New York resident bank or information concern- 
ing securities can obtain it from this institution or 
through us, from the Interstate Corporation, both 
located in the financial centre of the country. 


Correspondence invited. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


George S. Silzer, President 


Main Office: 59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Franklin at Hudson Street 110th Street at Broadway 
130 West 42nd Street 96 East 170 Street 
Lexington Avenue at 60th Street Wadsworth Avenue at 181st Street 
216-19 Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village, L. I. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Resources over $50,000,000 «Capital and Surplus and Undivided Profits over $7,000,000 
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he world’s most frequently 


consulted book 


T is impossible to know 
the number of times that 
Bell System telephone direc- 
tories are consulted each day. 
Yet it is safe to say that they 
are the most frequently used 
books in the world. More 
than 1900 separate directories 
are issued, most of them twice 
a year. An aggregate of over 
31,000,000 copies is required 
annually. From these directories 
more than 56,000,000 calls are made 
a day over the wires of the Bell 
system. 


Basic facts on A nerican Telephone 
and Telegraph as an investment 
With its predecr ssors, the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has paid dividends regularly for 


ys i Ly 
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forty-seven years. Its stock is held 
by more than 420,000 investors. It 
is constantly seeking to bring the 
nation’s telephone service nearer to 
perfection. It owns more than 93% 
of the combined common stocks of 
the operating companies of the Bell 
System which furnishes an indis- 
pensable service to the nation. 


Write for booklet **Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jne. 


195 Broadway 


New York City 





















EAL ESTATE is considered by trust 
departments and I believe, by the 
public in general, as one of the most 
difficult assets to manage or administer. It 
has been my observation that when a large 
proportion of an estate is made up of real 
estate that the trust company having charge 
of such estate is very desirous of disposing 
of it by converting it into cash. There is 
good reason for this policy if you consider 
some of the problems involved in the ad- 
ministration and management of real estate 
from the viewpoint of a trust asset. 


Ist—Real estate is not easily disposed 
of and is generally considered a “frozeu 
asset.” 


?d.—Real estate requires management of 
a very efficient type and in many instances 
trustees are not sufficiently skilled in the 
management of real estate to work out the 


problems arising in connection with this 
character of asset, thereby requiring the 
services of persons skilled in real estate 


problems which of course adds to the cost 
of management in the conduct of estates. 
3d.—Real 


as to 


estate is considered uncertain 
revenue to be derived from rentals, 
owing to the demands created against such 


revenue by reason of taxes, increased as- 
sessments, insurance hazards, repairs, de- 


preciation, obsolescence, and vacaney, in ad- 
dition to the natural tendencies of a tenant 
to secure as much as possible for a mini- 
mum rental, and when proper allowances 
are made for depreciation vacaney and re- 
pairs in addition to the fixed charges in con- 
nection with real estate, experience shows 
an average return of considerably less than 
five per cent. So you can readily understand 
the reason for estates being desirous of 
converting real estate holdings into cash so 
that the investments may be made in mort- 
gages or other personal property where the 
return is considered more constant and the 
element of loss is removed, at least to the 
value of the equity in the property repre- 


AVAILABILITY OF REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES 
AS TRUST ASSETS 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE AND PRACTICE 


J. WILLISON SMITH 
President of the Real Estate-Land Title & Trust Company, Philadelphia 










senting the difference between the amount 
of such mortgage or other security and the 
actual value of the property by which the 
investment is secured. 


Mortgages as Trust Asset 


We now come to mortgages as a _ trust 
asset. In my references to real estate, you 


doubtless realized that the actual physical 
management of the property is a most im- 
portant part of successfully handling real 
estate as a trust asset. While efficient man- 


agement is required in connection with all 
successful real estate transactions the re- 


sponsibility for such management in the case 
of mortgages as a trust asset is transferred 
to the borrower or owner of the property, 
and your mortgage as a trust asset takes on 
the form of an investment in personal prop- 
erty secured upon real estate. 

This form of investment has become rec- 
ognized by executors and trustees as one 
of the soundest forms of trust investment 
embodying safety of principal and a good 
return in interest, usually better than other 
forms of sound investment. 

In considering mortgages as a trust asset 
many factors must be taken into account. 
The mere fact of the mortgage being rep- 
resented by the borrower as having sound 


value does not warrant the investment as 
you ean readily appreciate, although bor- 


rowers so often assume that such a condi- 
tion should prevail. Mortgages as a trust 
asset require care and follow up, not only 
in the consideration of the application for 
the mortgage but also during the life of the 
mortgage. 
Importance of Appraisal 

Considering the preliminary stages, inci- 
dent to the application for the mortgage as 
being understood by you, the matter of ap- 
praisal becomes most important, inasmuch as 
the appraiser is the eyes of the committee 
to approve or decline the application. So 
that an appraiser should be sound in real 
estate judgment and experienced in the con- 
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Some Legal Aspects 
of Life Insurance 
Trusts 


By GUY B. HORTON 
Author of Power of an Insured to Control the 
Proceeds of his Policies 
A study of the legal problems involved in the 
relation of life insurance companies and trustees of 
insurance, including the factors which affect the 
selection of the proper mode of making insurance 
payable to trustees, the extent the trust controls 
the policies in the trust fund, the necessity that 
life companies know the terms of the trust, and pro- 
visions which should be included in the trust in- 
strument and beneficiary endorsement. 49 pages. 
$1.50 postpaid. 
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TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, 
Book Department ; e 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50 (check 
or money order), for which kindly send me copy of 
“Some Legal Aspects of Life Insurance Trusts.’’ 
Name 


DR RO Re einad Mik cei 
Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPA- 
NIES Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, 

New York 














ditions surrounding the neighborhood in 
which the real estate on which the mortgage 
is to be secured is located. A knowledge of 
conditions, desirability, of the particular 
property under consideration for the pur- 
poses for which it is intended, its actual 
and potential rental value, expenses, etc., 
schools, convenience of transportation, 
churches, and utilities. The appraiser’s re- 
port should contain reference to location, 
show dimensions of lot, character of im- 
provement, condition of street improvements, 
availability of public utilities, rental if any, 
condition of property, and how occupied, by 
owner or tenant, value of land and buildings, 
recommendation of amount of mortgage that 
in apprasier’s opinion would be desirable. 


Pennsylvania Practice 

In Pennsylvania practice first mortgages 
are classified as legal security for trust funds 
and all of my remarks refer only to first 
mortgages, the usual practice being 60 per 
cent of appraised value on improved prop- 
erty and 50 per cent on vacant land. These 
ratios are very often increased slightly. The 
term of the mortgages on dwellings is usu- 
ally three to five years and on larger prop- 
erties, such as apartment houses, hotels, and 
office buildings, from five to twenty years 
with amortization features. The rate of in- 
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terest varies slightly but for the past eleven 
years has been held quite firmly at six pet 
cent. Recently certain large mortgages hay: 
been placed for five and one-half per cent 
and a few at five per cent although the gen 
eral rate is six per cent. 

First mortgages as a trust asset, in the 
opinion of trust companies handling larg: 
volumes of trust funds, are considered one 
of the safest and soundest forms of trust 
investment and where care has been exer- 
cised the record of losses in first mortgage 
investments is a negligible quantity. In 
stances can be shown where companies in- 
vesting upwards of $100,000,000 over a period 
of twenty years have shown negligible loss, 
and an average interest return of consider- 
ably better than five per cent during that 
period. In order to obtain such results as 
previously stated care must be -exercised in 
the selection of the mortgages coupled with 
a “follow up” in the matter of interest pay- 
ments, production of tax, and water rent 
receipts, and protection as to fire and lia- 
bility insurance. 

The foregoing references to mortgages re- 


late to what might be termed straight or 
ordinary mortgages as distinguished from 


the guaranteed mortgage. Guaranteed mort- 
gages when issued by any mortgage guar- 
antee company of recognized financial stand- 
ing and real estate judgment give the bor- 
rower a sense of security by guaranteeing 
both principal and interest and relief from 
the “follow up” required in sending bills for 
interest, production of tax and water rent 
receipts, care of fire insurance policy. The 
interest is paid by the guarantee company 
on the due date. Also special act of legis- 
lature makes guaranteed mortgages legal 
for trust fund and permits the service charge 
of one-half of one per cent deducted from 
the interest rate, thereby making the return 
to the trust estate, one-half per cent less 
than the amount paid by the owners of the 


property but giving definite guarantee of 
principal and interest and relief from the 


routine of “follow up.” 


7 ‘7 \7 
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ANALYSIS OF 1928 REVENUE ACT 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has prepared a 320-page booklet on 
“The Revenue Act of 1928.” The booklet 
contains the full text of the income tax, 


estate tax, and other provisions of the law, 


together with explanatory summaries and 
digests showing the new rates of taxation 
and changes from the former law. Among 


the most important changes effected by the 
new act are the reduction of the corporation 
tax to 12 per cent, and the increase of the 
earned income credit from $20,000 to $30,000. 
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TICKLER AND AUDITING SYSTEMS FOR TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 








SOME DAILY PROBLEMS AND HOW TO MEET THEM 


M. W. McCARTY 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, Strong and MacNaughton Trust Company, Portland, Oregon 





INCE trust departments vary as to size, 

policies, and organization, it follows 

that different systems for handling de- 
tails and transacting general business must 
be installed to fit particular needs. No set 
or uniform procedure has yet been devised 
which will apply suitably to all trust com- 
panies. Experience has taught us that it is 
well to have a workable and economically 
sound method of assisting trust officers and 
employees in the exacting and careful per- 
formance of their duties. 

Installation of a complete tickler system 
will be of great service in dispatching rou- 
tine work correctly and expeditiously. It 
will also save us all much embarrassment 
and the necessity of making to clients ex- 
cuses which, quite often, will not be ac- 
ceptable. There are various tickler systems 
used in trust department work, some of 
which are as follows: 1—special duty; 2— 
fire insurance: 3—life insurance; 4—stock 
dividends; 5—bond maturities; 6—interest 
7—interest and principal pay- 
ments; S—trust fees. 


COUPONS 


Special Duty and Insurance Ticklers 

Under the first heading—‘‘Special Duty” 
would be filed cards covering 

(a) Periodical remittances and statements 
to be made to trustors or beneficiaries of the 
various trusts; 

(b) Notices to mortgagors (including 
those under bond issues) of principal, inter- 
est and taxes due; 

(c) Payment of taxes, liens and assess- 
ments on real estate. 

The fire insurance tickler gives warning 
ten days in advance of the expiration date 
of the policy. Immediately after letter is 
written to payor to renew the policy, the 
card is refiled under “expiration date’ so 
that further attention may be called and 
no lapse in coverage occur. The life insur- 
ance tickler is generally placed in such a 
manner as to afford ten days advance warn- 
ing of the due date of premium. This period 








will give the remittance sufficient time to 
reach the insurance company. 
Stock Dividends and Bond Maturities 

Stock dividend ticklers are filed under the 
“due” date. In the event the checks do not 
reach the trust department at that time, 
these cards are set up from day to day for a 
period of ten days. Upon failure then to 
receive word, a letter may be sent to the 
corporation calling attention to the matter 
and requesting duplicate check. 

A tickler card for maturity date of bonds 
is so arranged that it will give the security 
clerk about two weeks advance notice, thus 
affording ample time to forward the bonds 
for payment. Should the bonds be subject 
to call by lot or at a specified premium, a 
problem not easy of solution is presented. 
One method in vogue is to list such bonds in 
numerical order on a special tickler ecard, 
checking the same as often as possible with 
(1) the special services published and dis- 
tributed for such purposes, and (2) with 
“call” advertisements in the daily press. 

Ticklers for clipping of interest coupons 
are so placed that they appear from five to 
ten days prior to the due date, according to 
the time required for clipping, preparing 
credits or remittances and the posting of 
records, 

Interest and Principal Payments 

Interest payments, partial payments and 
full principal payments on notes and con- 
tracts are generally ticklered on the due date, 
the cards being checked abeut ten days in 
advance. These ticklers, as well as the notes 
or contracts, are taken from the files, in- 
terest figured and requests sent the payors. 
Thereupon the cards are replaced under due 
date of payment and again checked at that 
time. If the payor fails to respond, succes- 
sive notices are sent at fixed intervals until 
remittance is received or until other disposi- 
tion is made of the delinquency. 


Reminder on Trust Fees 
One of the most important of the ticklers 
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Information on the new personal property, 


community property and inheritance tax 


laws of California is available for any 


interested Trust Company. 


ANGLO-CALIFORNIA IRusT Co. 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
Branch Banks 

Market & Jones 
Market & Ellis 
Geary Street & 
Twentieth Ave. 


TRUST 


BOND 


‘CThe City-Wide Bank: 


Market & Sansome Streets 


San Francisco 





SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENTS 


Branch Banks 
Mission & 16th 
Fillmore & Geary 
Third & 20th 
101 Market 











is that one used as a reminder of trust de- 
partment fees. This vital card sets out brief- 
ly the terms of the trust agreement as to 
charges and among others, the fol- 
lowing fees: 1—annual; 2—revocation; 3— 
collection ; 4—disbursement ; 5—special serv- 
6—substitution ; T—distribution; S— 
closing. 


covers, 


ices: 


A careful periodical check of these cards 
enables the trust department to obtain its 
proper and legitimate compensation for serv- 
ices rendered. 

Continuous supervision 
auditing department is essential to the ef- 
fectiveness of any tickler system and the 
orderly functioning of a trust department. 
Types and methods of auditing are as numer- 
trust companies, but all strive to 
maintain accuracy and uniformity of records, 
to safeguard the handling of cash, valuables 
and securities, and to insure a continuity of 
policy. So much has been published con- 
cerning the intricacies and technique of this 
phase of trust department activity that fur- 
ther discussion on the subject at this time 
and place would be of little avail. However, 
a few observations made by trust company 
auditors might be of some interest and value 
to those who come in daily contact with 
such problems. 


exercised by the 


ous as 


Points on Trust Department Auditing 

Below are summarized a few of the points 
encountered and in some cases the corrective 
measures suggested: 

1—Legal documents and insurance policies 
found in proper files, but not posted to the 
real estate or mortgage loan record: Proper 
entry reccipts and requisitions iill tend to 
eliminate this situation, 

2—Legal descriptions sometimes not entered 
on fire insurance policies and mortgage loan 
records, making it difficult to ascertain 
whether the mortgaged premises or property 
held by the trustee is covered by fire insur- 
ance at all: Whenever possible legal descrip- 
tions of property should be entered on the 
records and carefully double checked to avoid 
the chance of error and omission. 

3—Sometimes the mortgaged premises in- 
advertently underinsured, the policy as writ- 
ten apparently calling for sufficent insur- 
ance to protect the mortgagee, but upon 
closer examination revealing that a portion 
of the coverage is upon personal property on 
which the trustee holds no mortgage: Be- 
fore filing, each fire insurance policy should 
be carefully inspected to see that there is 
proper coverage and that the required en- 
dorsements are attached. 

4—The information entered in the various 
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books of record, wherein are posted items 
covering the transactions of the trust de- 
partment, often meager, making it difficult 
to tie-in certain original memos with the 
entries themselves: All entries of this na- 
ture should be clear and concise, yet suffi- 
ciently lengthy to include all essential details. 

5—Errors or omissions discovered and cor- 
rected by an employee of the trust depart- 
ment, yet the correction not carried through 
every record affected by the erroneous entry 
or omission: Jlemorandum of any correc- 
tion should be passed to the auditing depart- 
ment, where all pertinent records can be 
rectified. 


Receipts and Requisitions 

6—Occasionally recepits and requisitions, 
also debit and credit memos from which post- 
ings to trust department records are made, not 
bearing name or initials of the officer or em- 
ployee making them out or authorizing them: 
In order to prevent embarrassment it might 
be found advisable to restrict the preparation 
and initialling of receipts, requisitions, debit 
and credit memos, etc., to the trust officers 
and certain specifically authorized employees 
of the department. The responsibility for 
any transaction is then traceable to the prop- 
er party and the hazard of duplication is 
minimized. 

7—Handwritten 
credit and 
legible: As trust 
generally of a 


entries, receipts, 
debit memos not always 
department records are 
permanent nature, it is ab- 
solutely essential that handwriting be legible. 
Legibility and neatness will insure a higher 
degree of accuracy. 

S—In some 
endorsed on 


requisi- 


TIONS, 


cases payments hot properly 
Endorsement of pay- 
ments of principal or interest on notes and 
contracts should bear the initials of the au- 
thorized trust department employees iwho 
conducted the transaction. The payments 
should be endorsed on the notes themselves 
as well as on the containers, 

%—Balances on 


notes: 


notes 
verified often enough: 


and contracts not 
Frequent proofs of 
the unpaid balances on notes and contracts 
should be made to prevent loss of time in 
locating possible errors. Failure to check 
contracts may involve the risk of not collect- 
ing the full amount due. 

10—Interest coupons of a bond issue un- 
der which the trust company is trustee not 
always properly handled: Jt is recommended 
that the paying teller verify the issues, num- 
hers and amounts on the coupons, ascertain- 
ing also if the appropriate withholding cer- 
tificate (if necessary) is correctly filled out. 
\fter payment the coupons should be passed 
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for cancellation, entered on the 
“paid” and then audited. As a further pre- 
caution, it is well to have the coupon ac- 
counts balanced frequently and the canceled 
coupons returned each month to the maker 
of the bonds. 


records as 


11—The purchase of securities from one 
trust account for another in some instances 
not conducted with the degree of exactness 
required: Hach trust account, in such cases, 
should contain the supporting sales or pur- 
chase memoranda or receipted bills which 
will clearly indicate completed transactions. 
Vouchers rather than journal entries should 
be used to evidence these negotiations. 

Many other auditing problems could be 
cited, but the foregoing may serve to point 
out the advisability of a constant supervisory 
and censorious check on all trust department 
operations. A continuous daily audit is rec- 
ognized as essential to sound management, 
and the effectiveness of it is considerably 
enhanced if the resulting reports are given to 
the directors rather than the officers. In 
conclusion, it can truly be said that the care- 
ful, constructive and intelligent control of 
trust department activity will help in the 
expeditious and accurate handling of trust 
department business and will, in the end, 
more firmly sell the ‘trust idea.” 
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INDIVIDUALS! 


HOLDING CORPORATIONS! 


Keep Your Securities in 


DELAWARE 


Income tax law—Section 9.—The following organizations 
shall be exempt from taxation under this Article: 


“(14) Corporations merely maintaining a principal office 
or place of business in this State with a resident agent in charge 
thereof, keeping original or duplicate stock ledgers, holding 
corporate meetings, and keeping cash or securities on deposit in 
this State shall not be construed to be doing business in the 


State.” 


The income tax law does not contemplate taxing non- 


residents. 


Furthermore, it is not necessary to secure consent from the 
taxing officials before entering a safe deposit box and delivering 
the contents to the executor or administrator of an estate. 
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PROBLEMS OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE 
FUTURE OF AMERICAN BANKING 


WHAT QUESTIONNAIRE REVEALED AS TO LIQUIDITY, PROFITS AND 
MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Vice-president, Union Trust Company, Chicago, and Vice-president of the American Bankers Association 


(Epiror’s Note: Some illuminating facts as to factors which determine liquidity of 
assets, ascertainment of standards of income, expense, investment and other essentials 
of bank management, were forthcoming as the result of a questionnaire recently 
conducted by Mr. Hazlewood. His investigation had for its object the assembly 


of actual facts as to what is needed to place American banking upon a higher plane of 
scientific management and likewise to indicate trends in that direction which point the 
way to a new era in American banking progress which shall guard against possibility of 
bank failures and place the business upon a sound basis of service and justifiable profits.) 


HAVE known bankers to that it is 
impossible to formulate any principles of 
bank management which may be 
applied generally to every bank. They say, 
“My bank is different from any other bank.” 
They forget that there are basic principles 
of sound bank management that have been 
developed through years and years of prac- 
tical experience. These principles did not 
spring up over night; they are the result 
of long, time-tested experience. And _ I 
should like to state here that these funda- 
mental guiding principles of sound bank 
management are applicable to every bank in 
this country, whether it be large or small, 
whether it be located in the country or in 
the city. 


say 


zood 


In the banking business, our thought has 
always been to establish more and more in- 
dependent banking units. As late as 1904, 
for example, and until 1920, the number of 
state banks and trust companies was _ in- 
creased from 7.50S to 22,054. In the same 
period the number of national banks rose 
from 5.531 to 8,123. There is something ad- 
mirable about this constant reaching out— 
this creative genius which has distinguished 
American business. But times and condi- 
tions have changed. And when we examine 
more closely, we see that this movement is 
already breaking down because of these new 
conditions. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
this great land has been conquered. The 
problem of the next twenty-five or fifty years 
is that of organizing and efficiently manag- 
ing what we have won. 

When, for example, we examine into the 
success of the 17,000 new banking units that 


we have organized in the sixteen years from 
1904 to 1920, we find that in the past eight 
years more than 3,500 banks in this country 
have failed. This is an average of a failure 
every day for eight years, and 600 more. It 
represents ten per cent of all our banks. Is 
the time, therefore, not opportune for us as 
bankers to consult our courage and to insist 
that banks shall be properly managed? Is 
it not time for us to decide that the bank 
failure record of these last eight years shall 
not repeat itself? 


Underlying Causes of Bank Failures 

When we seek the causes of these failures, 
we are struck by their similarity. Two- 
thirds of the banks that fail have a capital 
of $25,000 or less. Two-thirds are in towns 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants. A great many 
are in one-industry localities which are al- 
ready overbanked. Good management would 
never even have established these banks. 
Good management would have detected that 
the market for the service of another bank 
was inadequate, and that the first economic 
depression in the overbanked community 
would have precipitated failure. Good man- 
agement would have indicated that the total, 
possible, safe earnings from a bank ¢api- 
talized at $10,000 or $15,000 would almost 
inevitably be unable to carry the overhead 
necessary to the operation of the institution 
and the employment of even one thoroughly 
capable banker. Good management would 
have noted the dangers in an already over- 
banked, one-industry community. 

But, obviously, good management was not 
present. Only blind optimism and the false 
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illusions of hope seem to have prevailed, 
only the legendary idea that money multi- 
plies in a bank like fish in a trout hatchery. 
In passing, let me repeat a suggestion which 
the American Bankers Association has spon- 
sored in the past, and that is—until bankers 
are sufficiently aware of the dangers of over- 
banking, we should place in the hands of 
state banking boards and comptrollers the 
power to curb over-chartering and under- 
capitalization. Let those who wish a new 
bank charter definitely prove the need for 
another bank. 


Scientific Standards 

Then, in the light of experience, let us 
work out in a cold matter-of-fact way the 
probable income and expense of any new 
bank to be opened; and let us insist upon 
the proper minimum e¢apital in line with the 
requirements of the particular situation. I 
believe the time is ripe to begin to erystal- 
lize more definitely than ever before the 
principles of bank management, the stand- 
ards of income, investment, expense, and 
employment, in order that those who man- 
age our financial institutions may have rough 
averages at once to guide them, which even- 
tually will lead to a complete and scientific 
grasp of the whole problem of bank operation. 

A few illustrations will show what I 
mean: We must scientifically determine the 
proper. percentage of the bank’s funds to 
place in different investments—and not guess 
at these ratios. We must fix interest rates 
on a basis of what we can safely pay cus- 
tomers and run the bank on a_ profitable 
basis—and not simply follow our competi- 
tors’ rates. We must determine what the 
average costs of doing business should be— 
and not operate blindly, merely hoping for 
profits. We must make comprehensive stud- 
ies over the whole country to find what a 
good bank should earn on its savings funds 
and its commercial department funds—and 
not remain in ignorance of essentials. 

We must constantly keep in mind the 
fact that the bank must be liquid and must 
make a profit—and not excuse ourselves by 
saying that both liquidity and profits can- 
not be attained with the low rates prevalent 
today. We must be tireless in our efforts 
to find the best methods of doing things— 
and not let banks endanger their depositors’ 
funds by experimenting on a trial and error 
basis in an attempt to discover sound man- 
agement policies. In other words we must 
operate our banks on a basis of facts and 
statistics—and not hopes and guesses. 


Income and Expense Ascertainment 
In discussing this subject of liquidity, 
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profits, and management, I should like to 
consider first the income which the bank re- 
ceives; and second the expenses which the 
bank must meet. The banking income, from 
which its profits must be drawn and its 
safety steadily built, must come from the 
loan of the bank’s funds. Those funds con- 
sist of the capital paid in by the stockhold- 
ers, surplus paid in and accumulated out 
of earnings, and the deposits available for 
investment. 

Now for our first rough averages. It is 
generally recognized that a bank’s capital 
and surplus should be maintained at not 
less than ten per cent of its total deposit 
liabilities. The owners naturally desire te 
keep down their investment so that theit 
percentage of profit may be larger; experi 
ence, however, has shown the ten to one 
ratio to be necessary for the proper protec- 
tion of the depositors. Generally accepted 
as these figures are, you have only to check 
through the statements of banks in various 
communities to note the wide 
from this standard. 

Naturally, if too large a percentage of 
these stockholders’ funds is invested in fixed 
building and fixtures, the liquidity 
of the first line funds is sacrificed. Certainly 
not more than 50 per cent of the capital and 
surplus should be in fixed investments; and 
if the percentage is higher, it should be re- 
duced as rapidly as possible. The remainder 
represents funds available for the bank’s 
investment program. And what standards or 
rules for the investment of those funds does 
good management generally recognize? 


divergence 


assets, 


What Questionnaire Revealed 

To ascertain the sentiment in this matter, 
I sent out a questionnaire to a large number 
of bankers in various sections of the coun- 
try. Strange as it may seem, there was 
complete lack of agreement regarding the 
percentages of the bank’s available funds to 
be placed in such broad classifications as 
secondary reserves, bonds, and local loans. 
The lack of agreement was nationwide. 

Cash reserves according to the various 
answers, ran from 5 per cent to 72 per cent; 
secondary reserves, from none to 75 per 
cent; customers’ loans, from none to 90 per 
cent; other bonds and stocks, from none to 
48 per cent; local mortgages, from none to 
71 per cent of the bank’s resources. The 
percentage of the bank’s capital and _ sur- 
plus in fixed assets varied from none to 100 
per cent. I call your particular attention 
to the fact that of the number of banks 
which answered the questionnaire, 9 per cent 
had no secondary reserves whatsoever, and 
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51 per cent had 15 per cent or less of their 
resources invested in liquid secondary re- 
serves. Thirty-one per cent of the banks 
said that they had not invested any of their 
funds in bonds and stocks. 

That many of the banks are improving 
their position, however, is indicated by the 
fact that 37 per cent did not have a dollar 
invested in local mortgages and over 60 per 
cent had 5 per cent or less so invested. In 
the matter of whether they followed a defi- 
nite policy with respect to the investment of 
their funds, over 74 per cent said they had 
established no definite policy. While I lay 
no claim to the predictive powers of a 
prophet, I venture to say that within the 
next five years we shall find scientific bank 
management laying down principles, 
averages, and percentages for the guidance 
of bankers in the sound and safe investment 
of the funds entrusted to their care. 


basic 


Investment Policies 

I shall not be able to go at length into 
the results of these questionnaires nor to 
give the subject of a bank’s investment pro- 
gram that detailed discussion which it de- 
serves. But I may say that among the 
most ably managed banking institutions over 
the country, certain standards for the invest- 
ment of the bank’s funds are generally rec- 
ognized. Since liquidity or safety and profits 
are the first considerations, they are re- 
flected in those standards. The primary re- 
serves in cash and due from banks approwxi- 
mate about 20 per cent of the total resources. 
Secondary reserves quickly convertible into 
cash run 20 to 25 per cent. These reserves 
include government bonds, call loans, bank 
acceptances, and commercial paper. In the 
case of member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, the outside paper may be reduced 
by the amount of the customers’ loans elig- 
ible for rediscount. The remaining 50 to 
55 per cent of available funds (after pri- 
mary reserves, secondary reserves, and in- 
vestment in building and fixtures) will be 
invested, generally speaking, in customers’ 
loans, other bonds and and local 


mortgages. 


stocks, 


Well Balanced Loaning Policy 


Even the least experienced banker has 
often heard the stock objection to the main- 
tenance of the necessary secondary reserves, 
hamely, that the rate of interest on liquid 
Secondary reserves is too low as compared 
with what can be obtained on local loans. 
But a preponderance of local loans, particu- 
larly in a one-industry community, is ex- 
tremely dangerous. No sentimental feeling 
towards local enterprises should lead the 


A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 
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National Bank, 
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banker into a course which may prove dis- 
astrous. Our local loans may be entirely 
safe, but not liquid; they may be the best 
in the country, but not self-liquidating; they 
may be made to the best single class of in- 
dustry in the country, but not sufficiently 
diversified. A well balanced and truly con- 
servative loaning policy recognizes all of 
these factors and no pressure of local cir- 
cumstances and no argument of any kind 
should influence the banker to place his in- 
stitution in any condition other than a thor- 
oughly liquid one. Let me that 
the conservative investment usu- 
ally the more profitable. 


siy also 


course is 


I am touching merely the high spots of 
knowledge which a capable banker must 
bring to the operation of a successful bank. 
There are other important points. It is the 
responsibility of the management not to tie 
up its demand deposits in the capital struc- 
ture of customer businesses. The demand 
funds of a commercial bank are properly 
loaned only for short time purposes. These 
commercial loans are for crop making, for 
the financing of the processes of manufac- 
ture or merchandising, and are to be liqui- 
dated by the sale of the crop or the mer- 
chandise manufactured. And the bank that 
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loans its demand funds to be used in the 
capital structure of business concerns is 
really backing poorly financed businesses, 


encouraging marginal competition, rate cut- 
ting, and distress sales. It is important also 
that only a reasonable percentage of the 
bank’s assets shall go into long time loans 
or slow securities which cannot be 
liquidated. * * #* 


easily 


Progress in Science of Management 


The progress in the science of manage- 
ment which is being recorded by banks 


throughout the country is a revelation to 
anyone who delves into this matter. I might 
mention a 


great many eases of banks in 
which intelligent management has accom- 


plished exceptionally gratifying results. One 
large savings department increased the av- 
erage number of transactions handled per 
employee 82.5 per cent; one bookkeeping de- 
partment stepped up its efficiency over 25 
per cent, and another, 51 per cent; a collec- 
tion department reduced its 36.4 
cent; a transit department increased the 
items handled per employee 145 per cent. 
I am perfectly willing to have the highest 
salaried employees in the city if I can have 
the most efficient. 

Those who manage banking institutions 
have often been prone also to bid higher for 
a spectacular increase in business than the 
quality of the business warranted. Let us 
often repeat to ourselves that the job of 
bank management is to conduct a safe and 
liquid bank at a_ profit. The volume of 
business means nothing, if not linked with 
safety and profit. A 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent increase in deposits in a given year 
has little or no significance if the net earn- 
ings fail to keep pace. 

Some bankers will tell you that money 
cannot be made at the present low interest 
rates. The facts are, however, that the 
records of many banks will disprove such a 
theory. I recall one commercial bank with 


eosts per 





deposits of $5,500,000, with a ratio of de- 
posits to invested capital of 7% to 1, and 
with its income derived solely from deposits, 
and with no miscellaneous departments. By 
specializing on quality business, it has for 
five years added almost 18 per cent annually 
to its invested capital. This is a tangible 
expression of good management. 


Increasing Operating Profits 

With the application of intelligent 
agement, bank in two years increased 
its operating profits 26.8 per cent in spite 
of an increase in gross income of only 2 per 
cent; another bank with a gain of only 17 
per cent in gross income was able to show a 
75> per cent increase in operating profits. <A 
savings department which had been running 
at a was through good management 
placed in a position where it earned a net 
of 1 per cent profit on all its funds. And 
I recall, particularly, one bank in which the 
commercial banking department 


man- 
one 


loss 


increased 


its operating profit in two years approxi- 
mately 25S per cent. These cases are not 
the result of uncommon luck or good for- 


tune; they simply give evidence of the pos- 
sibilities of intelligent, purposeful manage- 
ment in small banks and in large banks. 
Scores of similar examples of the success 
management could be cited, while 
other banks operating in the same markets 
and under similar conditions have through 
slack management failed to earn an ade- 
quate return. 


of good 


In the large number of banks that have 
gone over the brink of bankruptcy within 
the past eight years, many suffered credit 
losses to the point where their profits, if not 
their capital assets, were dissipated. Too 
frequently, excess loans are made to indi- 
viduals and business concerns. Every bank- 
er should know how far he can safely ex- 
pand his credit risk, and under no condi- 
tion should he go beyond this limit; for 
when he does so, he greatly increases his 
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losses, encourages unsound business, and in- 
curs unknown hazards. 

Sixty-four per cent of the banks stated in 
their replies to the questionnaire that they 
expected periodic liquidation of commercial 
loans; 386 per cent, that they let loans run 
to credits regarded as safe. Approximately 
62 per cent of the banks had a definite plan 
whereby other officers than the one making 
a loan reviewed credit files; whereas 38 per 
cent had no definite policy in this matter. 
Of those banks having a plan for reviewing 
loans, 71 per cent made the review before 
the loan was made; 29 per cent did not 
make the review until after the loan was 
on the bank’s books. 

In one bank, the ratio of net losses to 
gross income averaged over 17 per cent for 
six years. In other words, out of every $100 
in gross income, more than $17 was lost 
through poor loans. In just two years, ca- 
pable management had reduced that percen- 
tage from over 17 per cent, to less than 3.5 
per cent. 


Trends Toward Better Banking 

The banker’s credit files should present a 
continuous history of the customer’s credit 
position and reveal any hazardous tenden- 
cies which may develop in the customer’s 
business. A very good rule, too frequently 
ignored, is that every unsecured borrower of 
$500 or more should be required to place 
his financial statement on file. This practice 
should apply without exception to farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and other com- 
mercial and individual customers, including 
stockholders and directors. One especially 
commendable trend in the direction of bet- 
ter banking is indicated by the fact that 96 
per cent of the bankers answering the ques- 
tionnaire stated that they required borrow- 
ers’ statements for unsecured loans of $500 
or more, 

Management is, however, not wholly an 
internal problem, for banks require the ad- 
ditional benefits of outside supervision. The 
comptroller’s office and the state banking 
board are charged with the responsibility 
of this outside supervision. By and large, 
the public officials in our banking depart- 
ments are qualified and capable. I have 
communications from many of them in my 
files which clearly show conscientious and 
highly intelligent effort to help in the bet- 
terment of banking practice in their respec- 
tive states. They have, however, in some 
instances, been hampered by political influ- 
ences. It is the responsibility of the bank- 
ing profession to see that these state bank- 
ing departments are severed from political 
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activities and set up as independent, effective 
business ‘units, free to concentrate upon 
bank supervision. 


I take this opportunity again to endorse 
the Regional Examination Plan. Under our 
present plan of state bank examinations, the 
traveling examiner can scarcely have a close 
working knowledge of comparative condi- 
tions in banks he visits only once or twice 
a year. The regional plan contemplates dis- 
tricts of two or three counties each, where 
fifty or sixty banks will be under the super- 
vision of the district examiner. Function- 
ing in the same district year after year, he 
becomes thoroughly familiar with every item 
in the bank’s statement. His appraisal of 
the bank’s position is accurate, his instrue- 
tions to the officers, practical; his report to 
the directors, a potent force towards closer 
and more intelligent direction. Such a re- 
gional organization of banks might easily be 
developed along several important lines. It 
might, for example, serve as a credit bureau 
to check upon duplicate borrowers. It might 
provide an organization to determine uni- 
form charges on unprofitable checking ac- 
counts, to fix adequate fees for services, and 
to discuss other banking functions. 


One may conceive an even brighter future 
for the banking business, I trust, without 
being charged as visionary. I realize the 
difficulties that may appear in the path of 
this program. But I have seen strange and 
wonderful things happen in other lines of 
business. I have seen science and coopera- 
tion applied to our national transportation 
system with astounding results. I have seen 
one industry or business group after another 
taking its cue from other successes and 
marching into more advanced ground. I 
firmly believe that as the result of united 
effort, we are now in the morning hours of 
a new movement—a movement which may at 
present be imperceptibly slow, but which, I 
daresay, within a few years, will gather an 
amazing momentum in the direction of scien- 
tific and able bank management. 
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PROMOTIONS AT NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York announces that Beverley Duer and 
Melville W. Terry heretofore trust officers, 
and Robert E. Broome and Henry T. Skeld- 
ing, heretofore assistant cashiers, have been 
appointed second vice-presidents. Thomas 
A. Shields has been avpointed an assistant 
trust officer. 
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“AllIna Day’s Work” 


BANKER in a city of 25,000 asked us 

about organizing a trust department. 
The cashier of a small bank down State 
wanted advice on short term paper and 
other methods of keeping surplus funds 
liquidly but profitably invested. 
A Pennsylvania banker wanted our judg- 
ment on a problem that had come up 
among his directors. 
Helpfulness in matters like these is all in a 
day’s work at the Guardian. That’s the 
reason for naming this bank as your Cleve- 
land correspondent. 


GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $150,000,000 








AVOIDING PUBLICITY AND PROBATE PROCEEDINGS IN 
DEVISING INSURANCE TRUST AGREEMENT INCOR- 
PORATING RESIDUE OF ESTATE 


LEGAL STATUS OF AGREEMENT AND ALTERNATIVE PROVISIONS 


(IpITOR’s NOTE: 


The following interesting query regarding legality of an insurance 


trust agreement, including residue of estate and where the maker of the instrument 
desires to avoid publicity of the terms of the trust as well as expense of frequent pro- 
bate reports and proceedings, has been submitted by a subscriber to the legal department 


of TRUST COMPANIES Magazine. 


The inquiry as well as the answer thereto are presented 


herewith as containing points of practical interest for all trust companies and banks 
engaged in developing life insurance trust business.) 


Query: -\ has signed an insurance trust 
agreement with X Trust Company providing 
for the care of his wife and children after 
his death. One hundred thousand dollars 
insurance is entrusted. A also has other 
assets worth, fairly, $100,000. He wishes to 
leave the residue of his estate to the X Trust 
Company to be incorporated into the insur- 
ance trust, and he wishes to keep the provi- 
sions of the trust agreement confidentiai, 
and he wishes to avoid the expenses of an- 
nual reports by his trustee to the probate 
court. 

Accordingly A has a will drawn providing: 

1. Executor shall give the residue over 
to X Trust Company “as trustee under trust 
agreement between A and X Trust Company 
dated March 1, 1927.” 

2. The receipt of X Trust Company as 
such trustee for the residue shall be com- 
plete and binding release to the executor of 
his duty regarding the residue, and he shall 
not be liable to see that the terms of the 
trust are performed. 

3. The trustee shall not thereafter be re- 
quired to make any reports to the probate 
court. 

4. The X Trust Company shall not be re- 
sponsible to probate court nor to the execu- 
tor for its acts as such trustee. 

5. The X Trust Company shall thereafter 
be responsible only to the beneficiaries of 
the trust and then only in equity upon the 
insurance trust agreement. 

6. No copy of the said agreement of March 
1, 1927. shall be filed or recorded or other- 
wise made publie in the probate proceedings. 

Query: Will the probate court permit the 
residue to be given to the X Trust Company 
at all? 

Query: Will the probate court order the 


trust agreement to be produced before per- 
mitting the residue to be given to the X 
Trust Company? 

Query: Will the probate court order the 
trust agreement to be filed or recorded be- 
fore permitting the residue to be given to 
the X Trust Company? 

Query: Will the probate court thereafter 
require the X Trust Company to perform its 
trust under the supervision of said court in 
such manner that the trustee must secure 
court orders and make regular reports as a 
testamentary trustee would ordinarily be re- 
quired to do? 

Query: Will the fact that the terms of 
the insurance trust agreement may be al- 
tered at any time or times after the execu- 
tion of the will affect the situation? 

A has considered amending the trust agree- 
ment to provide that any bequest or devise 
to the X Trust Company shall be taken by 
the X Trust Company as an addition to the 
corpus of the insurance trust, and has con- 
sidered revising his will accordingly to pro- 
vide that the residue of his estate be givan 
to the X Trust Company in fee simple. But 
A has decided against this plan because it 
would increase the collateral inheritance tax 
by $5,000 over the amount which would be 
assessed under his will as now drawn. 

A has also considered another plan: He 
would transfer all his wealth to the X Trust 
Company by appropriate instruments and 
execute contemporaneously a trust agree- 
ment providing that after his death the 
wealth should be incorporated into the cor- 
pus of the insurance trust and _ providing 
that during his life he would have a life es 
tate in such wealth and that the trustee 
would reconvey its interest in any part 
thereof to him on his demand. But he has 
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been told that such a provision would be 
testamentary and would have to be probated 
as a will and that thereafter the conditions 
of the trust would be publicly recorded and 
the trustee subject to the supervision of the 
probate court and required to make regular 
reports thereto. 

A’s object is to avoid publicity of the terms 
of the trust and, secondarily, to avoid the 
expense of frequent probate reports. 

Query: Can he achieve either or both of 
these things, and, if so, how? 


Answer 

This question arises in Iowa and the cases 
in that jurisdiction shed no light upon what 
the court’s holding would be. Nevertheless 
it seems unlikely that the present arrange- 
ment could be carried out as planned. 

While there is some authority in the other 
direction, it seems probable that the intended 
disposition to the “X Trust Company as 
trustee under agreement between A and X 
Trust Company dated March 1, 1927” would 
be regarded as an incorporation by refer- 
ence of the other document. If so held, it 
would, of course, be necessary to probate the 
trust agreement as well and that would make 
it a matter of public record. If the trust 
agreement should not be probated, it is likely 
that A would be held to have died intestate 
as to that property bequeathed to the trus- 
tee on the ground of insufficient statement 
of the object of his bounty and the intended 
terms of the trust. In Heidenheimer vs. 
Bauman (84 Tex. 174) there was a bequest 
to the testator’s brother “in trust to be dis- 
posed of by him as I have heretofore or may 
hereafter direct him to do.’ The court in 
holding the bequest invalid, said: 

“The bequest, being in trust, without a 
declaration of the beneficiaries in the face of 
the will or by some paper that can be re- 
garded as a part of it, is no bequest at all so 
far as the beneficial interest is concerned for 
it shows an intention that this should not 
vest in him and does not declare in whom 
it shall vest.” - 

And in Sims vs. Sims (94 Va. 580) where 
there was a bequest to the testator’s nephew 
“to be disposed of by him as a private trust 
about which I shall give him specific verbal 
directions having full confidence in his hon- 
esty to carry out my wishes in regard to this 
bequest,” the court said: 

“Where a trust is created by a will if the 
beneficiary is not disclosed or cannot be dis- 
covered from the will itself, the trustee 
holds the devise or bequest for the benefit 
of the heirs or distributees of the testator.” 

No testamentary disposition can be valid 
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and at the same time secret in the sense of 
evading successfully the scrutiny of a pro- 
bate court or a public registration after the 
testator’s death, for the convenience of par- 
ties interested. 

Another shortcoming of the arrangement 
is the fact that the insurance trust may be 
altered after the execution of the will. In 
effect this gives the right to the testator to 
change any testamentary disposition he may 
have in mind without observing the formali- 
ties required by the statutes on wills. As 
the court in Atwood vs. Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company (275 Fed. 518) said in 
holding a similar provision invalid: 

“A testator cannot by his will prospective- 
ly create for himself a power to dispose of 
his property by an instrument not duly exe- 
cuted as a will or codicil.” 

This case was one phase of litigation which 
extended over several years and involved the 
courts of Rhode Island and the federal juris- 
diction. Here, as in the case under con- 
sideration, a testator had set up a voluntary 
trust in his lifetime directing that the in- 
come be paid to him for life, thereafter to 
his widow and another for their lives, and 
finally to a group of beneficiaries. Under 
his will, which was executed on the same 
day, the executors were directed to convert 
the residue to cash and pay the proceeds to 
the trustee “to be held, managed and dis- 
posed of as a part of the principal of the 
estate and property held by it in trust for 
my life and the lives of others in the same 
manner as though the proceeds of such sale 
had been deposited by me as a part of said 
trust estate and property: and the receipt 
of said trust company shall be a full dis- 
charge to my said executors or administra- 
tors relieving them from all further liability 
or account in respect thereto.” Subsequent- 
ly on more than one occasion the trust agree- 
ment was amended to provide bequests of 
from $15,000 to $35,000 to specific legatees. 

In the first action in the Federal District 
Court the provision was sustained but on 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals it 
was held invalid because of the revocation 
and alteration feature which made it pos- 
sible to change the disposition without the 
formalities of the statute of wills. Later, 
the trust agreement was probated as a tes- 
tamentary disposition and the State Court 
(two judges dissenting) held that the pro- 
vision concerning alternation did not mili- 
tate against the validity of the provision 
(Merrill vs. Boal, 132 Atl. 721). Both courts 
held that there was no question here of in- 
corporation by reference. 
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In the absence of further authority it 
would seem unwise to rely upon the possi- 
bility of an adjudication by the Iowa courts 
along the line followed by Rhode Island. One 
possible way of accomplishing what A wishes 
would be to set up a voluntary trust of all 
of the property concerning the disposition 
of which strict secrecy must be observed. 
Let the conveyance be from A to A and X 
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Trust Company as trustees making the trust 
irrevocable except with the consent of both 
parties. The instrument would then not be 
essentially testamentary in character and 
not subject to probate. It would also be 
free from the defects enumerated. A would 
still be able to exercise substantial control 
of the management of the property in his 
lifetime. 


OF SERVICE 


CHARGE ON UNPROFITABLE BANK BALANCES 


O. HOWARD WOLFE 
Cashier, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NE of the principal obstacles to the 

universal adoption of service charges 

is the attitude taken by the average 
bank director, who wishes to see the lobby 
filled with customers and who believes that 
the more people the bank serves, the greater 
are its profits. Merchants and business men 
of cities in which the service charge has 
been introduced praise it because it reduces 
the number of checks returned unpaid. 

The directors’ viewpoint is easy to under- 
stand from the fact that most directors are 
manufacturers, merchants or business men 
engaged in some industry in which great ac- 
tivity on the part of the employees and the 
patronage from a large number of customers 
mean extra sales and more profits. There is 
little relationship between the activity of a 
bank and the money it earns. Conceivably a 
bank will earn the maximum return when 
no depositor ever enters the institution or 
draws a check on it. Waiting on customers 
and paying checks reduces profits. Most of 
the largest banks of the country, certainly 
those which are most prosperous, seldom see 
their depositors, who transact their business 
through the mails. The experience of a 
thousand banks proves that service charges 
properly handled drive no business away. 

There is nothing to fear about such an 
innovation. Natural timidity is character- 
istic of careful and conservative bankers. A 
properly handled campaign to eradicate the 
losing account results in no loss of business, 
prestige or of profits. Any plan which will 
encourage, if not compel, the depositor to 
keep at least $100 between himself and finan- 
cial distress is certainly one of which no 
banker need feel ashamed. 


Is there not a certain obligation resting 
on bankers to correct the fast growing evil 
of the check returned marked “insufficient 
funds’? It is the duty of bankers to protect 
the check-using public, at least to the extent 
of making every effort to discourage those 
who issue checks against balances not suffi- 
cient to cover them. Wherever the service 
charge has been introduced, the business men 
and merchants are loud in their praise be- 
cause they find themselves almost entirely 
freed of the nuisance of checks returned un- 
paid. 

As we notice the rapidly increasing ex- 
pense account on the one side and slowly but 
steadily diminishing income account on the 
other shall we admit we are at the mercy of 
our small depositors and that we cannot mas- 
ter a simple problem in advertising and psy- 
chology? If we cannot put our house in or- 
der let us cease to advise business men and 
farmers, and proclaim ourselves not bankers, 
but note shavers and money changers.—Re- 
port of Committee on Banking Economics 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 

Ro fe fe 

Announcement is made by the Century In- 
demnity Company of the Aetna Fire Group 
of Hartford, Conn., of the appointment of 
Elmer A. Lord & Company as general agents 
in Boston and eastern Massachusetts under 
the supervision of the Boston Branch Office 
of The Century, J. Lawton Whitleck, resi- 
dent manager. 

H. L. Standeven, vice-president and trust 
officer, Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, 
Okla., and president of the Tulsa Chapter 
of University of Michigan Alumni has been 
elected director of the seventh district of 
the Michigan University Alumni Association. 
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CHANGES AND NEW TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN 
BANKING 


CHARLES S. McCAIN 
President of the National Park Bank of New York 


(I:pIToR’s NOTE: 


In an address before the Alabama Bankers Association, Mr. McCain 


traced the changes which have marked the development of American banking, particu- 


larly in recent years, making for larger units and broader scope. 


are given herewith.) 


RANCH banking within the limitation 

of a city or even a county is highly 

desirable and in no way a departure 
from our system of American banking. I 
live not yet reached the point where I be: 
lieve it is us to per- 
mit branch banking throughout a state or 
beyond the confines of a state, although this 
has been carried out with success in some 
sections of the United States. 

This question of branches has brought up 
the holding company device for the owner- 
ship of bank unified control is 
gained in this way. Already in many parts 
of the country such companies are being 
promoted and the purchase and sale of 
banks is discussed like the purchase and 
sale of fat cattle. I cannot but feel that a 
personal ownership of bank stocks with a 
direct legal and moral responsibility attach- 
ing to those who own, direct, and operate 
the banks. carries with it better protection 
for the depositor a greater sense of obliga- 
tion to the customer and makes for the de- 
velopment of men of greater vision and 
sounder judgment in the management than 
can be obtained through a corporate or hold- 
ing company ownership. 

As I have traced the development of the 
modern bank one finds today a trust com- 
pany, a state bank and a national bank all 
doing practically an identical business with 
little distinction between them, and one finds 
them doing a wide variety of business cover- 
ing many diverse fields. 

The modern bank has a commercial bank- 
ing department, a savings department, a 
trust department, a foreign department, a 
bond and securities department, a safe de- 
posit department while they furnish travel 
and credit information and make investiga- 
tions, originate security issues, manage es- 
tates and businesses, buy and sell exchange, 
carry on farm and industrial propaganda 


necessary or best for 


stocks as 


Extracts from his paper 


for community development and some of 
them through subsidiary companies, buy and 
sell common and preferred stock, promote 
companies and as a matter of fact do every- 
thing which an investment house or a_ pro- 
moter might otherwise do. Where permitted 
it has a system of branches covering the 
community. 


Large Banking Units 

These things, together with our growing 
wealth, have given rise to the larger size of 
our banks today. With the demand for 
larger capital and larger deposits very natu- 
rally mergers and consolidations have come 
about in almost every community in the 
United States as this is the quickest, if not 
always the best way, to increase these. We 
are no longer in the million dollar era of 
twenty years ago, but in the hundred million 
dollar era of today and the billion dollar 
era not far distant both as regards banks 
and industrial and manufacturing concerns. 

The management of so 


large, so varied 


and so diverse a business requires an organi- 
zation of the highest type and makes a de- 


mand on the executives 
which has never been 
the small institution in 
sand people has taken on many of these 
functions and proportionately the manage- 
ment is faced with the same problems as the 
large city banks. 

Man power, more than ever, has become 
the great factor in modern banking because 
the heads of these institutions must be able 
to intelligently decide about many different 
problems instead of simply concentrating on 
the lending of money and the building up of 
deposits. 

AS a 


of the institution 
made before. Even 
towns of one thou- 


matter of fact, one of the things 
which is bringing about a growing sentiment 
for statewide branches is the difficulty of 
getting men to properly manage the individ- 
ual institutions where so much is required. 
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A central control furnishes much of this as 
the branch manager is simply required to 
carry out policies and orders. 

The American banker has met this demand 
upon him in a remarkable way, but more and 
more, each and every one of us must realize 
that if we expect to fulfill the demands of 
our communities upon us, we must be alert 
to the changing conditions and give the serv- 
ice they have a right to expect. You cannot 
lag behind in this age of great industrial 
and agricultural development during which 
wealth in undreamed of amounts is being 
accumulated, and expect to maintain the in- 
tegrity of your institution and the influence 
which you, as a banker, have enjoyed in the 
past. 

Regardless of the changing times, the in- 
creased size or the development of our yari- 
ous departments and functions that never 
for one instant should we forget that we are 
the custodians of the funds of the people— 
a very sacred trust—that: we can be worthy 
of this trust only by strictly adhering to 
sound banking principles whose fundamen- 
tals have not varied for the last one thou- 
sand years and will not vary for the next 
one thousand years. 


CAPITAL INCREASE AT ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF MONTREAL 

According to the last annual report of the 

Royal Trust Company of Montreal, Canada, 


the volume of assets under administration 
increased during 1927 from S$3S82,000,000 to 
$406,000,000. This represents the largest vol- 
ume of trust assets held by a Canadian trust 
company. In view of this growth the capi- 
tal of the company will be increased after 
June 30, 1928, from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
and the reserve from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

The Royal Trust Company has attained 
a standard of efficiency in fiduciary admin- 
istration which is probably not excelled by 
any corporate fiduciary . organization in 
Canada or the United States. Further de- 
tails in the 1927 balance sheet discloses the 
strong position of the company in respect 
to assets and the various accounts. Estates 
and trusts managed by the company aggre- 
gate $276,430,9S7 and securities held for safe 
custody to $117,575,501. 


The Bankers Securities Corporation has 
acquired majority control of the Federal 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. The Bank- 
ers Securities Corporation is affiliated with 
the Bankers Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
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HENRY E. BODMAN ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF BOARD OF 
GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 


At a recent monthly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Guardian Trust Company 
of Detroit, Henry E. Bodman was elected 
chairman of the board. He has been inti- 
mately connected with the Guardian Group 
since its inception, and has represented it 
as counsel that time. In addition to 
being a director of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, the Guardian Detroit Bank and the 
Guardian Detroit Company, Mr. Bodman is 
also a director of the Packard Motor 
Detroit City Gas Company, the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Detroit Railroad, 
and the First National Company. 

At the same meeting Charles B. Marks 
was elected assistant secretary of the Guar- 
dian Trust Company. Mr. Marks will act 
as assistant to Vice-president Andrew L. Ma- 
lott in the operation of the real estate and 
mortgage department. 


since 


Car 
Company, 


Further details regarding the organization 
of the Universal Credit Corporation to ¢o- 
operate with the Ford Motor Company in 
financing time payments on Ford ears 
through dealers, reveals the close association 
of this enterprise with the Guardian Detroit 
banking group. Ernest Kanzler, executive 
vice-president of the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
is head of the Credit Company and Robert O. 
Lord, president of the Guardian 
director. 


sank is a 
G. H. Zimmerman, formerly yvice- 


president of the Commercial Credit Company 
of Baltimore, is vice-president and B. J. 
Craig, secretary of the Ford Motor Company, 
is secretary and treasurer. 

The capital structure of the Universal 
Credit Corporation is $11,500,000 and will 
doubtless be increased with expansion of 
plans. The first branch has been opened in 
Detroit and within a short time other 
branches will be opened in Kansas City, At- 
lanta and Georgia and in about thirty other 
sales territories. 


The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo is 
named as one of the trustees in the will of 
the late Ellsworth M. Statler, organizer of 
the chain of Statler hotels, disposing of an 
estate of $15,000,000 and providing funds 
for a foundation for hotel research. 

The Comptroller of Currency has granted 
permission to the Central National Bank of 
New York to open a branch in the vicinity 
of First avenue and Eighty-first street. 

Just seventeen years ago the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society inaugurated the un- 
derwriting of group insurance, which has 
been adopted by many business establish- 
ments as well as banks and trust companies. 
Such group insurance now in aggre- 
gates $6,500,000,000. 


force 


Left to Right: Henry E. BoDMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE GUARDIAN TRUST CO OF 
DETROIT; ERNEST KANZLER, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT OF GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK; CHARLES B. 
MarkKS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY GUARDIAN TRUST Co. 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


ITH widespread interest in Insurance 
Trusts sweeping the country, Trust Off- 
cers and Attorneys cannot afford to be without 
an authoritative manual on the subject. Obtain 


for constant reference— 


‘“*INSURANCE TRUSTS’? 
By C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice President 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 
Member of the Bar of New York and Philadelphia 
Price, $3.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street 
New York 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 





FAMOUS PRIVATEERS OF NEW ENGLAND 

Much of the romance and adventure of 
early New England days and of the Revolu- 
tionary War is associated with the hardy 
mariners who manned the privateers, or 
armed merchant ships, which sailed the 
seven seas in times of peace as well as war- 
fare. In recounting the feats and enterprises 
of these New England privateers, the _his- 
torians agree that had it not been for these 
armed brigantines and schooners, the Stars 
and Stripes would have been swept from the 
seas during the Revolutionary War. 

Because many of the cruises and actions of 
these craft were not recorded or buried with 
logs which have long since become extinct, 
the State Street Trust Company of Boston 
renders a service of genuine historical value 
in devoting its annual brochure this year to 
“Some Famous Privateers of New England.” 
The library of historical brochures, most of 
them relating to early and different phases 
of New England life and Revolutionary days, 
now consists of twenty-four voluines and to- 
gether they form a library of original re- 
search and early New England lore, which is 
unique and of absorbing interest. It is 
chiefly due to enthusiasm and devotion of 
Allan Forbes, president of the State Street 


Trust Company, that these contributions to 
New England historical literature have been 
earried out with such 
scientious spirit. 


generous and con- 

Like the preceding brochures of the series, 
the latest publication is handsomely illus- 
trated with reproductions from original 
paintings and models. Many of the latter 
are to be found in the rare collections of 
privateer, clipper ship‘and sailing craft mod- 
els which impart to the present home of the 
State Street Trust Company something of the 
atmosphere of a New England historical mu- 
seum. Ralph M. Eastman, secretary to the 
president and an assistant vice-president of 
the trust company, compiled the latest bro- 
chure. 


Charles H. Herbert has been made an as- 
sistant treasurer of the Provident Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 

New investment trust issues in consider- 
able amounts have been recently offered for 
publie subscription. The largest offering was 
another $6,000,000 of the 5 per cent bonds 
for the International Securities Corporation 
of America, the largest trust in the American 
Founders group. 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Jr., Trust Officer National Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J. 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


EXECUTORS COMMISSIONS 
(Executor allowed commission on real 
estate where will provided that it be 
treated as personalty for purposes of dis- 
tribution. ) 

The residuary legatee contested the right 
of the executors to an allowance of com- 
missions on the value of the real property 
left by the decedent. There was ample per- 
sonal property to pay the debts, administra- 
tion expenses and set up the trusts created 
under the will. The residue which included 
the real property was specifically bequeathed 
to a charitable institution. The only other 
reference to the real property was in one 
clause which read: “for the purpose of the 
payment of legacies, and the distribution 
and settlement of my estate, my real estate 
shall be deemed to be personal property.” 

The court held that effect must be given 
to all of the provisions of the will and the 
intention of the testator ascertained from 
the language used by him. While the real 
property passed to the residuary legatee, it 
must for distribution purposes, be treated as 
personal property, and commissions to the 
executors allowed thereon.—(In re Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, Surrogates Court, 
Brooklyn, New York City, June 7, 1928.) 


ROYALTIES AS INCOME 
(Usufruct from royalties payable un- 
der contract to estate is income and not 
principal. ) 

The late Enrico Caruso, world-famed 
tenor, had in his lifetime entered into an 
agreement with the Victor Talking Machine 
Company for the production of phonographic 
records. His compensation thereunder was 
not a stated sum for each record produced 
nut a royalty of 10 per cent of the catalog 
price of all his records sold each year. The 
contract inured to the benefit of his heirs 
and executors and bound any successors or 
assigns of the talking machine company. The 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


question presented was whether annual roy- 
alties constituted corpus or income of estate. 

The chancellor pointed out that the tenor 
sold the products of his remarkable voice 
outright and exclusively and that the selling 
price represented by annual royalties on such 
sales was to him income. There was no pro- 
vision that in the event of his death a gross 
amount was to be paid but the installments, 
as with him, were to be continued. Accord- 
ingly, said the court, the fact of death should 
not change what was obviously income to 
him in his lifetime to corpus of his estate 
after his death—(Caruso vs. Caruso, 141 


Atl. N. J.-16-March 14, 1928.) 


REVOCATION OF TRUST 
(A deed of trust was not revoked by a 
subsequent will which disposed of all the 
testator’s estate.) 

In 1914 the decedent executed a deed of 
trust by which she transferred to her sister 
certain certificates of stock in trust for her 
son. The deed contained a power of revoca 
tion. The decedent subsequently remarried. 
In 1924 she made a will which contained no 
reference to the deed of trust and died two 
years later without having ever expressiy 
revoked the trust deed. The certificates of 
stock comprising the trust estate were taken 
by the executor of the will and this action 
was brought by the trustee to obtain deliv- 
ery of the stock and a declaration that they 
were held in trust. 

The court held that the deed of trust of 
1914 was complete and valid and not revoked 
by the will of 1924. The words in the will 
which disposed of “all my estate’ referred 
to the testatrix’ own estate and did not in- 
clude the estate under the deed of trust 
which was a separate legal entity. If it was 
her purpose to revoke the trust agreement 
this purpose failed as the power of revoca- 
tion contained in the deed of trust could 
only be exercised during the donor’s lifetime. 
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GIFTS INTER VIVOS 
(To be valid a gift inter vivos must 
be completed by delivery.) 

The was president of a manu- 
facturing corporation bearing his name and 
owned eighty per cent of its capital stock. 
He was anxious to have his son sueceed him 
and was doing all he could to arouse the 
son’s interest in the business. He assured 
the son that if he successfully managed af- 
fairs it was his intention to give him a sub- 
stantial interest in the business prior to his 
death and a controlling interest therein after 
that event. On the Thanksgiving Day pre- 
ceding his death, the decedent called upon 
his attorney and requested him to accom- 
pany the decedent to his safe deposit box 
stating that he was on the point of leaving 
for Florida and wished to take care of the 
transfer of the stock to his son. 

The lawyer segregated 2SS shares having 
a value of about $174,000 and by the direc- 
tion of the decedent indorsed them over to 
the son. The decedent signed each indorse- 
ment. Thereafter the 288 shares were placed 
in a separate envelope upon which, on a 
separate piece of paper attached by a rubber 
band the lawyer wrote the following “28S 
shares of stock belonging to Warren Jones.” 


decedent 


The package was then placed back in the 
safe deposit box and remained there until 
after the testator’s death. The lawyer re- 
tained a key to the box and it was available 
to the son although he had no knowledge ot 
the gift until after his father’s death. 

The court took exception to the contention 
that the gift had been completed by con 
structive delivery and accordingly held that 
the value of said stock constituted a part 
of the assets of the decedent’s estate sub 
ject to estate tax. The difficulty with the 
transaction was the failure of delivery. The 
stock certificates, although segregated from 
others, never changed location. There was 
no time subsequent to the alleged transfer 
when the son might be said to have had do 
minion over them. The father had retained 
the stock in his possession and might even 
have sold it. The intended gift was there- 
fore never completed and the shares. still 
remained as assets of the father’s estate sub 
ject to estate tax thereon.—(Jones vs. United 
States Court of Claims, April 16, 1928.) 


TESTAMENTARY TRUSTS 
(A testamentary trust which depends 

Upon directions to be effective is 

invalid and void.) 

A testator’s will provided that his widow 
was to be given sufficient for her needs, com- 
fort and care in her lifetime. “At my death,” 
read the will, “It is my desire that all of 
my remaining estate be divided among my 
close friends during my life. These friends 
are known to both my brother and Mr. 
Draper (the executors and trustees) and 
they are to exercise their judgment as to the 
needs of friends and to distribute the 
estate as their best judgment dictates.” 


oral 


said 


The court avoided deciding whether the 
trust was invalid for mere uncertainty. it 
held it to be invalid, however, 
that it 


on the ground 
was partly oral since it is only by 
oral direction that the testator could have 
communicated to the executors and trustees 
the names of the objects of his bounty. The 
oral directions not conforming with the stat- 
utes on wills, they were invalid and the trust 
through which they were to be effected was 
invalid also— Frazier vs. Frazier (363 Pac. 
415.) 


Hamilton D. Schwarz has been made rep- 
resentative in charge of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) office of the Guaranty Company of 
New York. 

Mark A. Noble, of Noble & Corwin, has 
been elected president of the Bank Stock 
Dealers Association of New York City. 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our shorts term obligations 


have been- purchased by more 


than, six thousand banks in 
the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office 7 BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


$52,156,000 





FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL EXTENDS 
ITS AFFILIATIONS 

The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee has for some years carried out a 
policy of strengthening its organization by 
obtaining controlling interest in outlying 
banks in that city. The independent opera- 
tion as well as personnel of such institutions 
have been preserved. The latest acquisition 
is that of the Northwestern National Bank 
which is favorably located in one of the 
rapidly developing sections of the northwest 
side. It has capital of $200,000 and resources 
of over $1,500,000 with 9,000 patrons in the 
savings and commercial departments. The 
officers who will continue are as follows: 
President, John G. Reuteman, vice-president, 
August Reisweber; and cashier, L. L. Wahl. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, for twenty-five 
years secretary and treasurer of the Cham- 
bersburg Trust Company of Chambersburg, 
Pa., died recently at the age of fifty-two. 

Thomas L. Johnson has bevn elected an as- 
sistant cashier of the First National Bank 
of Boston. 

O'Donnell Iselin has been elected a direc- 
tor of Fulton Trust Company of New York. 


NEW EDITION OF “A TRUSTEE’S 
HANDBOOK” BY LORING 


One of the most valuable and standard 
contributions to the kind of literature to 
which trust companies and banks as fiducia- 
ries have constant reference is Loring’s “A 
Trustee’s Handbook.” The fourth edition of 
this work, which is now off the press, car- 
ries restatement of the law of trusteeship 
and citations of statute as well as court de- 
cisions, in the light of developments since 
the previous edition. Pains have been taken 
by Augustus Peabody Loring of the Boston 
Bar to note the peculiarities of local law re- 
lating to the duties and liabilities of trus- 
tees, whether resting upon statute or deci- 
sion. About 950 new cases and many addi- 
tional statutes have been cited and the treat- 
ment of the subject has been developed with 
a view of providing a ready means of refer- 
ence to those engaged in the practical ad- 
ministration of trust estates created by will 
or deed. 

Copies of this new edition of Loring’s “A 
Trustee’s Handbook” may be secured by com- 
municating with the book department of 
Trust COMPANIES Magazine. 





TRUST COMPANIES 
VISUALIZING “THE SPIRIT OF CINCINNATI” 


Perhaps the most unusual exhibit that has 
ever been displayed to a group of bankers, 
or for that matter, to any other convention 
group, was presented by the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company of Cincinnati for in- 
spection by the delegates attending the Ohio 
3ankers Association Convention recently 
held in Cincinnati. 

All bankers who registered for the con- 
vention received an invitation from the of- 
ficers and directors of the Firth Third Union 
Trust Company inviting them and_ their 
friends to inspect “The Spirit of Cincinnati” 
—a story in pictures which was on display 
during the week of the convention in the 
lobby of the main office of Cincinnati’s larg- 
est bank. 

The reason for this novel exhibit is best 
explained by a magazine story which ap- 
peared recently under the caption “What Has 
Happened to Cincinnati?’ Referring to this 
article we find that it has this to say about 
“The Spirit of Cincinnati”: 

“Its great to be alive today—especially 
in’ Cincinnati. Cincinnati is the fastest 
changing city in the fastest changing 
civilization that was. If you were 
there last year, it is time to go again. 
When a great city is erperiencing what Cin- 


erer 


cinnati is just now erperiencing, each suc- 
cessive month makes a difference. Whether 
you are interested in the trend of business 
or are just a student of social psychology, 
you simply must watch Cincinnati closely. 
She is no more like the old Cincinnati than— 
but yes, she is, too. She is the same old 
Cincinnati only altogether different.” 

A City of Progress! 
still! New 
everywhere ; 


There is no standing 
landmarks in progress arising 
great buildings of Commerce 
and industry, education, art. religion and 
recreation. Great strides forward in trans- 
portation—work starting on the new railroad 
terminals and Union Station, city rapid 
transit nearing reality, beautiful new boule- 
vards and parkways, new municipal airport, 
a reconstructed street railway 
creased interurban bus and 
freight lines. 

At one central point, these symbols of a 
city’s enterprise and onward moving spirit, 
could be viewed in a few moments time by 
the exhibit presented by the “Fifth Third.” 
In artistic groupings, in this spacious lobby, 
there had been assembled a pano- 
rama of pictures, showing the new Cincinnati 
of today. 


system, in- 
motor truck 


gorgeous 


These pictures were actual photo- 
graphs ranging in sizes of 20 inches by 40 
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(The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


The Largest Commercial Bank 
in Westchester County 


‘Resources over $20,000,000.00 
MAIN OFFICE: 
THIRD AVENUE AND FIRST STREET 


WEST SIDE OFFICE: 
MOUNT VERNON AVE. AND HIGH ST. 


EAST SIDE OFFICE: 
THIRD STREET AND FULTON AVENUE 








inches to 40 inches by 60 inches, beautifully 
colored, so that each building presented the 
actual color scheme of tile, stone or brick, 
used in the construction of the building. 
These photographs were mounted and sawed 
out on the skyline, and placed in specially 
constructed shadow-boxes, individually illu- 
minated, in back of which had been painted 
a sky and cloud effect. 


Gilmer Winston, vice-president of the 
Union & Planters Bank & Trust Company of 
Memphis, has been elected president of the 
Tenenssee Bankers’ Association. 

Rudolph 8S. Heeht, president of the Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans, 
has retired as head of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans. He 
has held this position seven years. 

Lester W. Hall, president of the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., was recently elected president of 
the Kansas City Clearing House. 


Miss K. Dorothy Ferguson, librarian of 
the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, recently 
conducted a course of five lectures at the Uni- 
versity of California on Special Libraries. 


i du le ? ee 
aH 


First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
, 
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S.W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts. 





AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 





‘SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN S. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON. Sec’y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 








YORK INCREASES CAPITALIZATION ACCOUNT TO $92,000,000 


On June 15th the stockholders of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
of New York approved an increase in capi- 
tal stock from $32,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
which was recommended by the directors on 
May 29th. Through sale of 80,000 new shares 
of stock at $350 a share, there is made ayail- 
able $28,000,000, of which $8,000,000, is add- 
ed to capital, and $20,000,000 to surplus, in- 
creasing surplus to $40,000,000, and with un- 
divided profits of approximately $12,000,000, 
making total capitalization of $92,000,000. 
Shares were offered to stockholders in the 
ratio of one share of new stock to each four 
held and at market price the shareholders 
profit by this financing to the tune of $20,- 
000,000. 

Announcement of the latest increase in 
capital comes shortly after advice of the re- 
cent purchase of valuable property by the 
American Exchange Irving comprising the 
so-called “chimney corner” at the head of 
Wall street and the building occupied by the 
Central Union Trust Company on Broadway, 
upon the site of which the American Ex- 
change will construct a massive 46-story 
bank and office building to house the main 
office activities of the institution. 

The recent capital increase is one of a 
number made during the last twenty-one 
vears, in which the American Exchange Irv- 
ing has grown from a comparatively small 
institution to one of the largest in the coun- 
try. In 1907, when the Irving National Bank 
and the New York Exchange Bank merged. 
the capital of the combined institution was 
$2,000,000. In 1914, the Irving National 
Bank increased its capital to $4,500,000, and 
two years later to $6,000,000. Upon the con- 
solidation of the Irving National Bank and 
the Irving Trust Company, early in 1920, the 
capital was increased to $9,000,000, and later 


that vear, through a new issue to stockhold- 
ers, to $12,500,000. Merger of the Irving 
National Bank and the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany in February, 1923, was accompanied 
by an increase in capital to $17,500,000. In 
the fall of 1926 the capital was raised to 
822,000,000, and when the Irving and the 
American Exchange-Pacific¢ Bank were con- 
solidated in December of that year, the capi- 
tal was made $32,000,000, 

In its published statement issued at the 
close of the year 1927, the deposits of the 
company were $568,824,633. Surplus and un- 
divided profits amounted to $30,749,944, and 
this, with the capital of $82,000,000, made a 
total capital investment of $62,749,944.  Re- 
sources totaled S734.821 545. 


CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
“COMMERCE” OF NEW YORK 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has been appointed transfer agent of 
common stock of American Aliiance Manage- 
ment Company, Inc.; transfer agent for the 
cumulative convertible preferred stock and 
common stock of Nauheim Pharmacies, Inc. ; 
transfer agent of the common capital stock 
of the Raybestos Company; transfer agent 
of preferred and common stock of the Adams- 
Millis Corporation; registrar common stock 
of the Kaynee Co.; registrar of the $4 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, Series A, convertible, 
and of the voting trust certificates for com- 
mon stock of the Angus Company; registrar, 
6% per cent cumulative preferred and com- 
mon stock of Spiegel, May, Stern Company, 
Ine.; registrar of 7 per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, Series of 1928, of 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inec.; trustee un- 
der issue of detachable stock purchase war- 
rants for shares of Adams-Mills Corp. 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY ACTS AS HOST TO CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The spacious L-shaped lobby of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, which is said 
to be the largest banking rotunda in the 
world, was recently the scene of a novel 
and picturesque exhibit. Because of space 
adaptability and centralized location the 
Union Trust lobby was offered and approved 
by the Board of Education as the place to 
exhibit the various activities conducted by 
the Cleveland publie schools during the week 
of May 14th. The display was open to visi- 
tors during daylight as well as evening hours 
and by actual count more than 150,000 peo- 
ple attended the exhibit. All week the great 
lobby was filled with lively youngsters who 
with evident pride explained and demon- 
strated as well as going through daily class 
routine. 

The exhibition portrayed and described 
every phase of activity of the entire Cleve- 
land public school system. Four floors of 
the bank were taken up with the exhibits, 
about 100 all told, ranging from kindergarten 
to Junior Teachers’ College classes. There 
were technical exhibits, art exhibits, science 
exhibits, and even domestic science Classes 
where dainty cookies were actually mixed, 


baked and served to the hundreds of inter- 
ested onlookers who, perhaps for the first 
time, were made to realize the radical 
changes that have taken place in the teach- 
ing of the three R’s within the last genera- 
tion. In one corner of the lobby a fully 
equipped dental clinic illustrated another 
phase of the work done in the public schools. 
Near the officers’ desks on the first floor the 
trade schools had a working exhibit of boys 
in overalls operating power tools and a power 
lathe. 

The big programs were put on Thursday 
and Friday evenings when the bank held 
open house from 5 until 10 v’clock in the 
evening. On a huge platform, erected at the 
end of the commercial lobby, special features 
were put on for the crowds that thronged 
the banking quarters. 


Arthur W. Loasby, president of the Equi- 
able Trust Company of New York has been 
elected chairman of the board of the Equi- 
table Eastern Banking Corporation, a sub- 
sidary, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Alvin W. Krech. 





EXHIBIT OF CLEVELAND PuBLIC SCHOOL ACTIVITIES RECENTLY DISPLAYED IN THE LOBBY OF THE 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 








BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK INCREASES CAPI- 
TAL STRUCTURE TO OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS 


Coming somewhat unexpectedly after an 
increase in annual divided rate from 20 to 30 
per cent on the recent occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, but amply justified by growth 
and earning capacity, the directors of that 
company recently recommended an increase 
in ¢apital from $20,000,000) to $25,000,000. 
At a special meeting of stockholders held on 
June Sth, the plan for increase of capital 
was approved, yielding $37,500,000 from sale 
of new stock and giving to the Bankers Trust 
Company the distinction of having the larg- 
est capital structure among the trust com- 
panies of the United States. With the new 
money paid in the capital will be $25,000,000 ; 
surplus $50,000,000, and undivided profits 
will be well over $25,000,000, making total of 
$100,000,000. 

Increase in capital is accomplished by sale 
of 50.000 additional shares of stock at $750 
a share. Stockholders of record on June sth 
were entitled to subscribe for one 
new stock for every four shares registered 
in their names. Rights accruing to each 
stockholder involve a “melon” of about $20,- 
000,000, to be distributed among 4,100 stock- 
holders having 22.000 shares outstanding. It 
announced that the increased divi- 
dend rate of 30 per cent will be maintained 
on the new capital, the book value of the 
stock being increased $90 per share by the 
new financing. 

Commenting on the reasons for the latest 
eapital increase, Seward Prosser, 
of the board of directors, stated: 

“The underlying idea-of the board of di- 
rectors in voting an increase in our capital 
stock is a 


share of 


is also 


chairman 


recognition of the growing needs 
and requirements of our customers. During 
its twenty-five years of operation Bankers 
Trust Company has been fortunate in devel- 
oping unusually close relationships with a 


wide clientele, representing the larger units 
in all branches of industry and finance. <As 
these units themselves have their 
banking requirements have naturally = in- 
creased. It is felt that the proposed ney 
capital will place us in a position to render 
the fullest measure of service.” 


grown 


The growth of Bankers Trust Company 
has been largely from within and can best 
be summarized by the statement that dur- 


ing the twenty-five its existence 
$116,000,000 passed through the capital ac- 
counts, of which $14,000,000 was acquired by 
inerger, $20,000,000 was paid in by stockhold- 
ers and $82,000,000 was acquired from net 
profits. In the distribution of this sum $20,- 
000,000 was allocated to capital, $41,000,000 
to surplus and undivided profits, and $55,000,- 
G00 distributed in dividends to stockholders. 
Average earnings during the five-year period 
1923-1927 were at the rate of $38.95 a share 
on the 200,000 shares now outstanding. For 
the year ending December 31, 1927, they were 
over $47 a share. 


years of 


The growth of the bank is best shown by 
the steady increase in deposits. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1903, nine months after the bank 
started business, deposits were $10,000,000. 
Five years later they were $39,000,000. At 
the end of each of the succeeding five-year 
periods they were, 1913, $133,000,000; 1918, 
$254.000,000 : 1923, $305,000.000; 1927, $562,- 
000,000. 

It is an interesting fact that a purchaser 
of 100 shares of stock in 1908, who 
quently subscribed to such additional shares 
as were made available through rights, would 
now own 640 shares for which he paid $65,- 
720. He would have received in 
$182,500. The market value of his stock 
would be $768,000. These figures are before 
giving effect to the new financing. 


subse- 


dividends 
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On Guar? 


National Trust 


Company 
Limited 
Assets under Administration 
$181,000,000 


Head Office: 
20 King Street East 


Toronto, Canada 


Offices: 
Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg Edmonton 
Saskatoon London (England) 


WE SOLICIT APPOINTMENTS AS ANCILLARY 
ADMINISTRATOR AND AS TRUSTEE TO 
UNDERTAKE THE REALIZATION OR MANAGE- 
MENT OF ESTATES’ OR TRUSTS’ 
ASSETS IN CANADA 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $400,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 

MONTREAL 
HALIFAX OTTAWA 
SAINT JouNn, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. Joun’s, NFLD. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 











PEOPLES OF PITTSBURGH ACQUIRES 
CITIZENS SAVINGS BANK 
The Citizens Savings Bank, Gne of 
burgh’s oldest financial institutions, 
solidated recently with the Peoples 
& Trust Company of that city, 
by President A. C, 
Enlarged 
result of 


Pitts- 
Was GCon- 
Savings 
as announced 
Robinson of the 
space of the Peoples, as a 
its hewly opened annex on Wood 
street, permits it to give adequate service 
to the customers of the Citizens. The staff 
of the merging institution will join the Peo- 
ples office force, together with Directors Rich- 
ard G. Jennings, A. E. Succop, C. H. E. Sue- 
cop and William A. Steinmeyer, who will be- 
come directors of the trust company. 

The Citizens Savings Bank was established 
in 1870 as the Germania Savings Bank. Its 
original capital was $15,000, which was in- 
creased until it amounted to $150,000 in 1875, 
the present capital, surplus and undivided 
profits $1,260,000. For a number of 
years the institution has been on a 25 per 
cent annual dividend basis. The bank has 
erown from original deposits of $44,000 sixty 
days after it opened, to its present total of 
over $9,000,000. 

The acquisition adds about $10,000,000 to 
the present $50,000,000 resources of the Peo- 


Peoples. 
floor 


being 


ples, which is known as the parent of the 
Associated Banks, including the First Na- 
tional Bank at Pittsburgh, East End Savings 
& Trust Company, Oakland Savings & Trust 
Company, Dormont sarees & Trust Com- 


pany, Peoples Trust Company, South Side, 
Metropolitan Savings Bank & Trust Com- 


pany, and the Squirrel Hill Office of the 
Peoples Savings & Trust Company. 


MIDGET BANK CALCULATOR MACHINE 

A newly designed calculator that weighs 
less than seven pounds is the latest achieve- 
ment in figuring machines for banks to be 
announced by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. Though this is the smallest 
and most compact machine of its kind ever 
built, it is nevertheless a thoroughly prac- 
tical calculator. It is equipped with full- 
size keys, a standard keyboard, visiting add- 
ing dials, and operates the same as the 
larger models. 

The mechanism of the new calculator is 
adjusted to high speed operation. Announce- 
ment of the new machine states that its de- 
sign is especially adapted to the figuring of 
interest on savings accounts, figuring aver- 
age daily balances, analyzing accounts, and 
other bank work. 











BANK ADVERTISING WHICH STIMULATES 
BUSINESS CONFIDENCE 


The Chicago Trust Company recently pub- 
lished a hewspaper advertisement which is 
suggestive of the influence which banks and 
trust companies may exercise in presenting 
economic and financial facts which are stim- 
ulating to business. In this advertisement, 
headed “Gold Losses and the Country’s Re- 
serve Position,” the fact was set forth and 
which is not generally appreciated, that the 
reserve position of the country can _ lose 
$700,000,000 gold in addition to the $300,- 
000,000 reduction during the past twelve 
months, without any serious impairment. 
Aside from the adequate gold reserve base 
there is another one billion of gold certifi- 
eates in circulation which could be called in 
as against issue of Federal Reserve notes. 
Assurance of this kind cannot be too strongly 
emphasized at this stage in American busi- 
ness and financial development. 





COUNTRYS RESERVE POSITION 


0 iar _ 


HE reduction in the country’s gold 
stock in 12 months has been approximately $300,000,000. The 
amount, however, is relative. We could lose $700,000,000 more 
without serious impairment of our reserve position, and then we 
could call in the billion dollars of gold certificates in circulation 
and issue more Federal Reserve notes. 


Not a bad thing for the business man to know. Facts are com- 
forting. Rumors and gossip are disturbing. 
The banker has to know many things of this kind if he is to 


guide his customers along paths of financial safety. 


You are invited to discuss your position with our officers and to 
make use of our broad banking facilities. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President JOHN W. O'LEARY, Vice-President 


Southeast Corner Monroe and Clark 


Entrance on Monroe Street 








i RESOURCES MORE THAN 42 MILLIONS 








Reproduction of a most creditable and timely 
piece of newspaper advertising in which the 
Chicago Trust Company stimulates — public 
confidence by emphasizing gold and Federal 
Reserve resources in the country in ample 
abundance to meet gold export requirements. 
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Another example of effective bank and 
trust comapny advertising is the series which 
the Chicago Trust Company is conducting 
and which has for its prime object the estab- 
lishment of better cooperation with insurance 
men in Chicago through the creation of es- 
tates by means of life insurance trusts. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL FOR HIBERNIA 
OF NEW ORLEANS 

Directors of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company of New Orleans, recently recom- 
mended to stockholders an increase in the 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, 
and an increase in the surplus and undivided 
profits from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000; thus 
making a total capital structure of $6,000,- 
000. 

The new stock is to be offered to the 
present stockholders at $340 a share in the 
ratio of one share of new stock for every 
four shares now held. Three hundred dol- 
lars a share of this $340. or $1,500,000 will 
be paid into the bank, and $40 a share, or 
$200,000 will be added to the capitalization 
of the Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., 
thus giving that company a total capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000. In addition to this capi- 
tal increase, the directors further recom- 
mended to the stockholders the splitting up 
of the shares four to one by fixing the par 
value at $25 instead of $100, as it is as 
present. ae ree 


SINKING FUND BONDS 

The methods of disposing of bonds bought 
by the trustee for the sinking fund are as 
follows: (1) they may be canceled as pur- 
chased and delivered by the trustee to the 
company—the usual plan: (2) they may be 
kept in the sinking fund as an obligation of 
the company, and the interest paid into the 
sinking fund as an addition to the regular 
sinking fund appropriations—the retirement 
of the bonds proceeding at an increasing rate 
because of the addition of the interest on 
the bonds in the sinking fund to the appro- 
priations from income for the benefit of the 
fund; and (3) the bonds held in the sinking 
fund may be sold for the benefit of the com- 
pany. 


The trustees’ committee of the New York 
Community Trust has elected as its chair- 
man, Clarence H. Kelsey, chairman of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company. Mr. Kel- 
sey, who was elected on the motion of Presi- 
dent Arthur W. Loasby of the Equitable 
Trust Company, succeeds the late Alvin W 
Krech, who had served as chairman since 
the organization of the committee. 
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YORK COMPLETES VAULTS FOR MANY 
PROMINENT BANKS 


It is refreshing at this time, when so many 
business men report that conditions are un- 
satisfactory, to receive word from a leading 
manufacturer such as the York Safe & Lock 
Company of York, Pa., that their huge fac- 
tory is unusually busy. 

Many very large bank and trust company 
vaults have just been installed by the York 
coneern. Among them are: Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, main office; Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York, Paris, 
France, branch; American National Bank, 
Beaumont, Texas; Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, Fifth avenue and_ Sixtieth street 
branch, New York City; First National Bank, 
Marysville, Pa.; Kingston Trust Company, 
Kingston, N. Y.; Cinnaminson Bank & Trust 
Company, Riverton, N. J.; Mt. Vernon Trust 
Company, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; American Ex- 
change National Bank, Greensboro, N .C. 

In addition to these vaults which have 
been completed, the York Safe & Lock Com- 
pany is building the vaults for the main of- 
fice of the Chase National Bank, New York 
City: the Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia; the Bank of New York & Trust 
Company, New York City; the Travelers In- 
surance Company, Hartford; the Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd., Nagoya, Japan, and many others. 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK 

As the largest national bank in the South, 
the Citizens and Southern National Bank 
has lately increased its capital $1,000,000, 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. The first fi- 
nancial statement since this increase became 
effective shows in addition a surplus fund 
and undivided profits of $3,917,983 with re- 
serve account of $248,186. Resources aggre- 
gate $75,160,000 and deposits, $66,881,000. 
The main office is located in Atlanta, Ga., 
With six convenient locations in other lead- 
ing Georgia cities as well as offices in fa- 
yorable centers in the Southeast. 





G. A. Hanke, for many years owner of 
Browns Business Colleges in St. Louis, is 
now connected with the Union-Easton Trust 
Company as assistant to the president. 

Stockholders of the Integrity Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia have approved an in- 
crease in capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 

An extra dividend of 10 per cent on capi- 
tal was recently distributed by the United 
States Trust Company of New York in ad- 
lition to the regular quarterly dividend of 
15 per cent. 
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ON YOUR 


CHECKS 


There are plenty of strictly “purchasing man” 
reasons for specifying La Monte Safety Paper for 
your checks. 

But the main reason is that a La Monte check 
reflects the quality of your banking service. It 
looks as if it’s issued by an alert, vigorous, modern 
bank that is paying attention to details. Digni- 
fied. Distinctive. Substantial. One of those in- 
tangible but important things that creates prestige 
and makes customers. 

La Monte Safety Paper with its characteristic 
wavy line is the recognized standard in check- 
paper. It is used by over 60 percent of the banks 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Cleveland and San Francisco and 
by thousands of the good banks in smaller towns. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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E cordially invite bank and trust 

company officials to visit our new 
building at Forty-sixth and Market 
Streets in Philadelphia, and also to 
insped our exhibit on Life Insurance 

Trust advertising material. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


© 1925 








CAREFULLY PLANNED EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT FUND 

An ideal arrangement for educational en- 
dowment that recently established by 
Louis G. Kaufman, president of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Company of 
New York, providing a fund of $100,000 for 
the newly constructed Graveraet High School 
at Marquette, Mich. This high school, which 
is named for Mr. Kaufman’s mother, occu- 
pies a site which was donated by Mr. Kauf- 
man and mark of affection for Mar- 
quette as the birthplace of the donor. 


is 


as a 


The trust deed creating this fund contains 
provisions which separates fiscal functions of 
safeguarding and investing the fund from 
the task of supervising income and also 
against possible obsolescence which so 
often neglected in endowments. The First 
National Bank & Trust Company of Mar- 
quette, of which Mr. Kaufman is also presi- 
dent, is named as trustee of the fund and 
annual income is supervised by a special fund 
committee consisting of superintendent and 
principal of Marquette schools, president of 
the First National Bank and members of 
the board of education. In event of ob- 
solescence the permanent utility of the fund 
is to be governed by the distribution com- 
mittee of the New York Community Trust 


is 


Founded 1865 











of which the Chatham Phenix National is a 
trustee. 
The income of the $100,000 trust fund is to 
devoted to providing four scholarships, 
three merit medals, three certificates of merit 
and three junior merit certificates. A fund 
is also provided for the high school band and 
another to carry on a series of. lectures and 
entertainments for high school students. 
There are provisions for professional 
musical coach, athletics, composition and ar- 
tistic production. 


he 


also 





TITLE & TRUST COMPANY TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 

Directors of the Title & Trust Company 
of Portland, Ore., have voted to increase the 
bank’s capital from $800,000 to $500,000. 
This increase has become necessary because 
of expansion of the business, said Walter M. 
Daly, president. He added that there will 
be no public offering of the proposed new 
stock issued, present stockholders having 
subseribed for all of it. 

The Title & Trust Company was organized 
in 1908 and has had a steady and consistent 


growth. It started with $250,000 capital. 
This was increased in 1912 to $300,000. 


There has been particular expansion in title 
insurance business. 
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The Importance of ‘Proper Contacts 


Bankers, Business Men, Corporate Executives, 
Industrial Leaders, appreciate the importance of proper 
contacts with those who can be of assistance to them. 


e 


_ 


f> 


Che Riggs National Dank 
of WASHINGTON, D. C. 


for nearly a century, has been the leading bank in the 
Nation’s Capital. Its staffis thoroughly conversant with 
the functions of the Government Departments and their 
relationship to the business world, and its banking facili- 
ties embrace every phase of commercial and trust service. 


Resources $50,000,000 


Correspondence Invited 





ENCOURAGES MILITARY TRAINING 

Twenty-four young men employees of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit will attend 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camp at 
Camp Custer this summer. The boys will 
receive their full salary from the company 
during the time they are at camp, in addi- 
tion to their regular two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. The choice of the young men to 
vo to Camp is based on their length of sery- 
ice with the company and the excellence of 
that service. This is the third year that 
the Union Trust Company has adopted this 
policy, 

“The improved physical condition and 
morale of the boys who have attended 
caumps in other seasons have proved a more 
than sufficient compensation for our efforts,” 
said Frank W. Blair, president. “We find 
that the employee who has attended camp 
brings back to his work not only a_ better 
physical condition, but increased enthusiasm 
and company loyalty.” 

In accordance with a custom instituted last 
year by the Union Trust Company, the gradu- 
‘ites of the law departments of three Detroit 
colleges were the honor guests at a banquet 
‘iven recently by the Union Trust Company 
it the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Over 300 law 
students from the graduating classes of the 


University of Detroit, Detroit College of 
Law, and Detroit City Law School attended 
the banquet, at which Hal H. Smith, of 
Beaumont, Smith & Harris, presided as 
toastmaster. The principal speaker of the 
evening was the Honorable W. W. Potter, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Michigan. 


FINANCING OF DETROIT TO CANADA 
TUNNEL 

The Guardian Group of Detroit financial 
institutions is mainly instrumental in the 
financing of the tunnel under the Detroit 
River which is to connect the business cen- 
ters of Detroit with Windsor on the Cana- 
dian side. Canadain and American sponsors 
of the project first interested the Guardian 
Group in its financial plans and the Guardian 
interests in turn secured the association 
with the Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago; Harris, Forbes & Company of New 
York and the Chase Securities Corporation 
of New York. These houses formed a syndi- 
cate which recently offered $17,000,000 of 
bonds, debentures and stock of the Detroit 
and Canada Tunnel Company which was 
largely oversubscribed. The engineers en- 
gaged for the tunnel are the same respon- 
sible for the successful Holland Tunnel. 
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Fiduciary Service 


~ w©in St.Louis ~ ~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


i 


National nal Bank of Comme 
Federal Commerce Trust Company 


Olive to Pine 


Broadway 


A PICTURE OF INDUSTRIAL MILWAUKEE 

The commercial service department of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank prepares and 
publishes each year a summary of the diver- 
sified industrial activities of Milwaukee 
which afford an interesting record of prog- 
ress. The information is obtained from di- 
rect sources and the results emphasize the 
fact that Milwaukee is fortunate in having 
a great variety of industrial activities and 
is therefore less dependent than most other 
cities upon the changing fortunes of any one 
or two major lines. 

The year 1927, which is reviewed in the 
latest compilation, shows that while four 
of the eight main divisions of industry reg- 
istered decreases, these losses were more 
than discounted by the activities in the re- 
maining four divisions. Export business for 
1927 manufacturing was 12.7 per cent above 
the previous year’s record. The metal trades 
continue to be predominant with a percent- 
age of 42.5 of total manufacturing and show- 
ing last year an increase of 44.5 per cent in 
exports. The building trades reveal the larg- 
est percentage of gain of all industries, re- 
flecting pronounced building activities last 
year in Milwaukee. Quite appropriately, 
therefore, the front cover of the industrial 


We act as 
Executor, 
Administrator, 
Trustee or 
Guardian, 
Court Deposi- 
tory and in all 
other recog- 
nized Trust 


herce Capacities. 


illus- 
of the building trades. 

Aggregate value of industrial products 
from the Milwaukee territory, during 1927 
amounted to $1,021,633,591, to apnea metals 
industry contributed $362.947,102; food in- 
dustry $137,118,441; leather S72.228,000; tex- 
tile $67,096,969; wood and allied products 
$62,864,427, and the remainder coming from 
chemical, building trades and various other 
industries. Capital employed in all indus- 
tries amounted during 1927 to 88537,799,347, 
and wages paid $208,774,816, with total num- 
ber of employees at 133,310 and 1,440 con- 
cerns engaged in industrial branches. Ex- 
port business amounted to $48,007,184. 

The First Wisconsin National, together 
with its trust and investment subsidiaries, 
exerts a dominant influence in financing and 
providing accommodation for Milwaukee in- 
dustry. This service has been refined by the 
divisional loaning organization which famil- 
iarizes groups of officers with the needs of 
specific industries. 


survey for 1927 presents a modernistic 
tration, suggestive 


Directors of the Boston National 
have recommended an increase in 
form $400,000 to $500,000. 


sank 
eapital 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
RESERVE AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 


With fully equipped branches in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, has 
exceptional facilities for rendering to citizens of the United States, efficient service in 
connection with investments, collections, management of real estate, and all trust matters. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Branches: 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


—mnrnwmre———————————————— 


NOTABLE BANKING CAREER OF 
ROBERT V. FLEMING 

The recent honor bestowed upon Robert 
V. Fleming, president of the Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., by his fellow 
bankers through his election to presidency of 
the District of Columbia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, directs attention to a career of excep- 
tional aptitude and achievement in the bank- 
ing field. When Mr. Fleming was elected 
president of the Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, the largest banking institution 
in the nation’s canital, he had but a few days 
previously celebrated his thirty-fifth birth- 
day anniversary. The remarkable success 
which has been made by the Riggs National 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 


President, Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C., who 
has been elected President of the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association 





under Ir. Fleming’s administration, may 
well be accepted as a tribute to his ability 
and untiring energy as well as a_ pleasing 
personality. 

Mr. Fleming was born in Washington and 
has lived there all his life. He was the son 
of Col. Robert Isane Fleming, a noted arehi- 
tect. After a preparatory education at the 
Friends’ School and Western High School, 
he continued studies in political economy and 
commercial law at the Washington 
University. He entered the employ of the 
Riggs National when he was but eighteen 
years of age and his progress with the bank 
was rapid. Incidentally, he availed himself 
of the convenience of location to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Income Tax Law. 


George 


One of the distinctive accomplishments to 
Mr. Fleming’s credit is the fact that he origi- 
nated the present system of settling Clearing 
House balances in the District of Columbia, 
a method whereby payments in cash are elim- 
inated and settlements effected by telegraphic 
transfers through reserve 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. This 
effective and efficient process was first de- 
vised by Mr. Fleming and embodied in his 
report on revision of rules and regulations of 
the Clearing House Association, which was 
adopted by the Bankers Association. 


accounts in the 


Mr. Fleming’s election as president of the 
District Bankers’ Association is also a mark 
of recognition for his zealous services to 
that organization. He has conducted dis- 
cussions and has successfully served the as- 
sociation as secretary and through the vice- 
presidential chairs to the present office. Mr. 
Fleming’s many sided activities comprehends 
a live interest in civic and public develop- 
ments in the national capital. He is a di- 
rector in’ a number of important corpora- 
tions, treasurer of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee; director and treas- 
urer of Corcoran Art Gallery. 
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CHANGES IN 1928 REVENUE BILL AF- 
FECTING TRUSTS AND ESTATES 


(Continued from page 790) 
question will have to be submitted to coun- 
sel. It has opened the door for many mis- 
takes and will materially increase the work 
of coupon departments. 

It will necessitate the filing of numerous 
refund claims to recover the tax withheld 
in excess of two per cent which will not be 
due where the non-resident alien’s taxabie 
income does not exceed the personal exemp- 
tion of $1,500 to which he is entitled. Banks 
and other paying and collecting institutions 
will be put to trouble and expense in the 
preparation and following up of these claims 
and the Treasury Department will likewise 
be burdened with making the necessary ad- 
justments. 


Although it was understood by Congress 
that an increase of $2,000,000 in revenue 
will result from the provision, it is very 
doubtful whether there will be a_ sufficient 
amount, after adjustments have been made, 
to compensate for the additional trouble and 
expense. It was very unfortunate that Con- 
gress saw fit to make the change for a great 
deal of confusion is sure to result. 


Consolidated Returns of Corporations 

For the taxable year 1928, corporations 
may file consolidated returns under the same 
conditions that such returns were permis- 
sible under the Revenue Act of 1926. The 
same which was used for 1927 must 
be used for 1928, unless permission is granted 
by the commissioner to change the basis. 

For the taxable year 1929 and thereafter, 
consolidated returns may be filed only for 
domestic corporations in an “affiliated 
group.” Such a group is defined as one sr 
more Chains of corporations connected 
through stock ownership with a common par- 
ent corporation if (1) at least 95 per cent 
of the each of the corporations 
(except the Common parent corporation) is 
owned directly by one or more of the other 
corporations, and (2) the common parent 
corporation owns directly at least 95 per 
cent of the stock of at least one of the other 
corporations, 


basis 


stock of 


Request for Prompt Assessment 
Under the Revenue Act of 1926 it is pro- 


vided that in the case of income received 
during the lifetime of a decedent, the execu- 
tor may file a request for prompt determina- 
tion of the tax and in such cases the assess- 
ment or court proceeding without assessment 
must be begun within one year from the 
filing of such request. A similar provision 


COMPANIES 


is contained in the Revenue Act of 1928 
which also applies to the income received by 
the estate during the period of administra- 
tion. Likewise a corporation which is about 
to dissolve may notify the Commissioner 
of such fact and request a prompt 
ment and such assessment must be 
Within a year. 

Section 505 amends the Revenue Act of 
1926 so as to extend the provision under that 
Act to estates of decedents and to corpora- 
tions. 

It is hoped that the provision will be fur- 
ther extended at the next opportunity so as 
to apply to a trust which is about to ter- 
mninate. 


assess- 


made 


Limitation Upon Assessments and Refunds 

The periods for filing claims for refund 
by the taxpayer and for making additional 
assessments and collections by the Commis- 
sioner have each been reduced from three 
to two years with respect to taxes for 192 
and succeeding years. 


Estate Tax Amendments 

The estate tax imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1926 was not repealed, nor was any 
change made in the rates. Except for two 
amendments to the administrative provisions 
with respect to the running of the statute 
of limitations, the only changes in the law 
were provisions for the allowance of a credit 
for any gift tax paid on property included 
in the estate and the elimination of 
the ten per cent limitation on certain deduc- 
tions applicable to non-resident decedents. 


£ross 


Stamp and Auto Taxes 

The Revenue Act of 1928 amends the 1926 
exempt from taxation 
and bonds and other certificates of indebted- 
ness agricultural cooperative as- 
which are exempt 
corporations for income tax purposes. There 
is also an amendment which exempts steam- 
ship tickets for passage to Cuba. Neither 
the rates nor taxable items of the 1926 <Act 
were otherwise affected. 

The tax on automobiles and 
Was repealed effective upon enactment of the 
Act, May 29th. 


Act so as to stocks 
issued by 


sociations classified as 


ACCESSOLIES 


Re fe fe 

Directors of the Southern Trust Company 
of Clarksville, Tenn., recently elected G. G. 
Foskett, cashier, and Will D. Meacham, as- 
sistant cashier. Organized seventeen years 
ago the Southern Trust Company has ex- 
perienced exceptional growth. 

Archie Lochead has been appointed mana- 
ger of the foreign department of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank of New York. 


























Madison Sq. and 26th St. 
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Substantial Growth 


During the seventy-two years of active participation 
in the success and growth of American industry, The 
National Park Bank has grown from a capital of 
$2,000,000 to an institution of financial and commer- 
| cial resources exceeding $35,000,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
The NATIONAL PARK BANK 


of NEW YORK 
214 BROADWAY 
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DIRECTORS 





CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RicHARD DELAFIELD 
Francis R. ApPpLETON 
CorNELIuS VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
Tuomas F. Vieror 
Joun G. MiLspurn 
WILLIAM VINCENT 
Josepx D. OLIvER 
Lewis Cass Lepyarp, Jr. 
Davin M. Goopricx 
Eucentius H. OuTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 

FrANK L,. Pox 

Georce M. Morrerr 


ASTOR 


JAMES ForRESTAL 


Branches: Cuartes S. McCarty 
| 240 Park Avenue 399 Seventh Avenue THomas I, Parkinson 
: Harvey C. Covucu 
| To be opened during 1928 ss 


Broadway at 74th St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $35,000,000 
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Association 


President, Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
who has been elected President of the New Jersey Bankers 


NEW JERSEY BANKERS HONOR 
WILLIAM J. FIELD 


The recent election of William J. Field. 
president of the Commercial Trust Company 
of Jersey City, comes as a tribute and ap- 
propriate acknowledgment for twenty-five 
years of loyal and efficient service as secre- 
tury of the New Jersey Bankers Association. 
Few secretaries of state banking associations 
have acquitted themselves of the duties of 
their offices with such fidelity as applied by 
Mr. Field. Particularly valuable has been 
his work in fostering sound banking and 
trust company legislation, in keeping member 
banks alert to their public interests, 
stimulating the work of committees. 

When the New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion was organized in 1903 with Mr. Field as 
its first and since then its only secretary, the 
total resources of national and state banks 
and trust companies of New Jersey aggre- 
gated 289 millions of dollars. The latest to- 
tal shows over three billions of resources, 


and 


Deposits in school savings in the United 
States now aggregate $9,464,000; New York 
leading with $2,277,000 and Pennsylvania 
second with $1,169,000. <A total of 3,815,785 
school children are enrolled. 
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ITH a background of 116 years of suc- 
cessful banking, and a location in the 


center of the financial district of New 
York, this Bank through a well organized Trust 
Department places itscomplete facilities at the dis- 
posal of out-of-town banks and their customers. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The BANK of AMERICA 


NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1812 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $11,000,000 
TRUSTEE UNDER BOND ISSUES 
TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 








UNION TRUST OF DETROIT ACQUIRES 
STOCK CONTROL OF TRENTON 
STATE BANK 


The Union Trust Company of Detroit with 


the management of the Trenton State Bank 
recently secured the majority mterest in that 
bank. At the regular meeting of the board 
of directors new directors were added 
to the board. Charles E. Clark, vice-president 
and treasurer of the. Union Trust Company, 
Richard P. Hedke, 
manager of the Eaton- 
other new director 


two 


was one of those elected. 
vice-president and 
Clark Company, is the 
elected at the meeting. 

The Trenton State Bank was founded in 
1912. It is now capitalized at $50,000, and 
is in the million-dollar class. Under the new 
controlling interest, the present officers and 
executives of the bank will continue to fill 
the same offices that they held previously. 

“Installment Buying” was the subject of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit’s fifth 
annual essay contest in which the five prize 
winners have just been chosen. Each win- 
ner receives an award of a $1,000 scholar- 
ship in the accredited educational institution 
of his choice. In addition, five first alter- 
nates receive $100 each. 

Raymond E. Flynn, purchasing agent of 


the Union Trust Company of Detroit, is 
chairman of the newly organized Financial 
Group of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. The Union Trust Company 
is one of the first large banking institutions 
in the Middle West to organize and operate 
a centralized purchasing department. 
STAFF APPOINTMENTS AT STATE BANK 
The board of directors of the State Bank 
of Chicago recently appointed Victor G. 
Kropf and Charles W. Roberts as assistant 
secretaries. Both men 
with handling the legal administration of 
trust estates. Prior to coming to the State 
Bank of Chicago Mr. Kropf was associated 
with White Phillips Co., investment bankers 
of Davenport, Ia.. and is a member of the 
Chicago, Illinois and Iowa Bar Associations. 
Mr. Roberts, before becoming associated with 
the State Bank of Chicago, was with the 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. He 
is a member of the Chicago Bar Association. 


have been connected 


Plans are developing for the organization 
of two national banks in the garment district 
of New York City, one to be known as the 
Normandie National Bank and the other the 
Nelson National Bank. 
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PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


with which is affiliated 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 





TRUST CAMPAIGN APPEALS DIRECTLY 
TO WOMEN 


The Bankers Business Building Bureau of 
Cleveland announces a new trust campaign 
Which is specifically designed and written to 
secure the favorable attention and interest 
of women to the value of trust service, 
the importance of writing wills and the ap- 
pointment of responsible executors and trus- 
tees. The campaign is predicated on the weil 
founded belief that husbands are often loathe 
to discuss their wills and estate management 
with their wives and that the stimulus of 
the wife’s interest is needed to discourage 
the habit of procrastination. Moreover, there 
are Many women who only have opinions on 
the subject instead of information and the 
new campaign is intended to present the 
matter to women in such a light that their 
active interest will be aroused. The point is 
plainly developed that a woman should not 
hesitate to talk to her husband regarding 
the most important duty to his family. 

Special attention is given in the design 
and execution of the campaign material to 
carry a feminine appeal. The messages are 
carried on Strathlaid assorted color paper 
stock with envelopes to match, with varied 
color effects, attractive titles, and the text 
matter in conversational style. 


as 


ANNUAL DINNER OF NEW YORK COR- 
PORATE FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 


The subject of stocks as investments for 
trust funds was the keynote of interesting 
discussion at the recent annual dinner of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of the 
city of New York. Edgar Lawrence Smith, 
president of the Investment Managers Asso- 
ciation and author of “Common Stocks as 
Long Term Investments,” developed his ar- 
guments in favor of stocks as trust invest- 
ments based upon long period development 
of values and fluctuations in purchasing 
power of the dollar. He admitted, however, 
that the present would be an inopportune 
time to advocate stocks as trust investments 
because of speculative values. 


The judicial attitude as to responsibility 


incurred by fiduciaries in investing trust 
funds in stocks was reviewed by C. Alex- 
ander Capron of Messrs. Taylor, Blane, Ca- 
pron & Marsh, attorneys for the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company of New York. He 
cited numerous court cases the trend of 
which indicated strict accountability. 


The annual dinner was presided over by 
William M. Hoffman, president of the asso- 
ciation and vice-president of the National 
City Bank. 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, 
Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION AT PLAIN- 
FIELD TRUST COMPANY 

Anniversary celebrations at the Plainfield 
Trust Company of Plainfield, N. J., are not 
the customary occasions for ceremony and 
self-laudation. In its best sense this trust 
company is in truth a community institu- 
tion. It began business twenty-six years 
ago when Plainfield still wrapped in 
infant garb, both as regards residential and 
business proportions. During these years 
the Plainfield Trust Company has grown with 
the community; rendering quality of 
ice to all alike; helping the enterprising to 
start or develop their activities ; 
helping to build homes, banking, 
Savings accounts and in the 


Was 


sery- 


business 
to build 
also to aid 


FLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY, PLAINFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY, WHICH RECENTLY CELEBRATED ITS 
TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


broader civic advancement of LT lainfield 

On the recent when thousands 
of customers and friends passed the porta:s 
of the bank to convey congratulations apro- 
of the twenty-sixth anniversary, the 
eordial and friendly spirit which animates 
all the relationships of the Plainfield Trust 
Company were Clearly in evidence. Iox- 
pressed in tangible terms there the re- 
sources of over $24,000,000 which are prob- 
ably not equaled by any other banking insti- 
tution in any community of similar size in 
New Jersey. Associated with the executive 
staff and the board of officers are the men 
who have been foremost in building up 
Plainfield. Traditions of policy, initiated by 
the first president, Orville T. Waring, have 
been carefully nourished under the leader- 
ship of his successor, Harry HE. Pond, who 
is also vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York. 


occasion 


pos 


are 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN CANADA 

Opportunity for favorable and profitable 
contacts between American and Canadian 
banking as well as fiduciary institutions is 
supplied by rapidly increasing volume of in- 
vestments. Estate settlements where prop- 
erty is held in both countries make it in- 
creasingly necessary for American and Ca- 
nadian trust companies to negotiate connec- 
tions. 

American investments in Canada now to- 
tal about $5,000,000,000, Compared with about 
$417,000,000 before the war, according to fig- 
ures complied by the finance and investment 
division of the Department of Commmerce. 
British investments in the Dominion are 4 
little over $2,000,000,000, and those of other 
countries total about $236,000,000. Canadian 
investments in the United States are esti- 
mated at about $722,000,000, compared with 
$118,000,000 in Great Britain and $522,000,- 
000 in other countries. 
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Potter Title & Trust Co. 
Fourth &Grant Pittsburgh.Pa. 
Incorporated Oct. 7, 1992 
BANKING 
TRUST SERVICE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Potter Title m Mortgage 
Guarantee Gompany 


Fourth and Grant ~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TITLE INSURANCE 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENTS 














MERGER OF DETROIT AND SECURITY 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Directors of the Detroit Trust Company 
and the Security Trust Company of Detroit 
have recommended merger of the two com- 
panies representing combined invested capi- 
tal of $13,000,000. The consolidated institu- 
tion will have a capital of $3,000,000, a sur- 
plus of $7,000,000, and $38,000,000 in undi- 
vided profits. Ralph Stone, chairman of the 
Detroit Trust Company, will be chairman of 
the new organization, to be known as the 
Detroit and Security Trust Company. 

A. H. S. Post, president of the Mercantile 
Trust & Deposit Company, of Baltimore, has 
been elected a director and a member of the 
executive committee of the Commercial 
Credit Company, to succeed the late Charles 
W. Folds, of Chicago. 

Directors of the Greenwich Trust Com- 
pany of Greenwich, Conn., have recom- 
mended an increase in capital stock from 
$400,000 to $600,000 and the segregation of 
the Greenwich Trust & Title Company, all 
of whose capital stock has been held by the 
trust company. 

Wm. O. McClure of the Cleveland Trust 
Company has been elected president of the 
National Safe Deposit Association. 





FORBES NATIONAL 
BANK 


RICHARD K. MELLON, President 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Two of the Mosler DONSTEEL Vault 

Doors Installed in Forbes National 

Bank, Richard K. Mellon, President, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOSLER DONSTEEL VAULT 
DOORS are today protecting the vast 
resources of hundreds of leading banks 
throughout America and in_ several 
foreign countries. 

The ability of DONSTEEL to success- 
fully withstand attack by torch and drill 
has been definitely proved. 

Scientists pronounce it the most re- 
sistant metal ever devised. 

Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for 

more than 75 Years 


Donsteel is Sold Exclusively by 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
373-375 Broapway, New Yorxk 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


The Largest aud Most Complete Safe 
Works in the World 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago 
Dallas Kansas City Los Angeles 
New Orleans Pittsburgh Portland San Francisco 
Seattle St. Louis 
Tokyo, Japan London, England Shanghai, China 
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Kings County Crust Company 


342 to 346 Fulton Street, Borough of Brooklyn 
CITY OF NEW YORK 





The Kings County Trust Company offers to its Depositors every facility 
and accommodation known to modern banking. If you are not already avail- 
ing yourself of the advantages offered by this Institution, the Kings County 
Trust Company will be glad to have you open an account. 


Officers: 


..... President THOMAS BLAKE... occ ccc ccs cece ee DOreary 
Vice-President ALBERT I. TABOR..............Asst. Secretary 
......Vice-President CLARENCE E. TOBIAS.........Asst. Secretary 
Vice-President ALBERT E. ECKERSON..............Auditor 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD........ 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr 

HOWARD D. JOOST....... 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER 


Trustees: 





WALTER E. BEDELL 
EDWARD C. BLUM 
ARTHUR W. CLEMENT 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
FREDERICK G, FISCHER 


Capital $500,000.00 








KERWIN H. FULTON i, 
JOSEPH HUBER 

JOHN V. JEWELL 
HOWARD D. JOOST 
HENRY A. MEYER 
CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE 
THOMAS H. ROULSTON 


SCHARMANN 
LAURUS E. SUTTON 
OSWALD W. UHL 

JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr. 
NELSON H. WRAY 


Surplus $5,000.000.00 


Undivided Profits $548,000.00 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEP 


OSITS 

















STOCK ACQUISITION PLAN FOR EMPLOYEES ADOPTED BY 
TRUST COMPANY IN BUFFALO 


The board of directors of the 
rers and Traders-Peoples Trust Company of 


Manufactu- 


Buffalo, N. Y., at a recent meeting adopted 
a stock acquisition plan for the benefit of 
the employees. The board also authorized a 
special meeting of the stockholders to vote 
on increase of stock in order to have a sup- 
ply available to carry out the stock acquisi- 
tion plan and also to have a supply for the 
purpose of further interesting customers and 
prospective customers in the stock of the 
bank. Announcement of the board’s action 
was made by Lewis G. Harriman and Perry 
BE. Wurst, resident and executive vice-presi- 
dent, respectively. 

The stockholders are asked to waive their 
right to subscribe to one-half of the proposed 
increase and the stock upon which the stock- 
holders waive their rights will be sold to 
Western New York Investors, Ine., at pro- 
posed issue price of $150 per share, with the 
understanding that if said stock is subse- 
quently disposed of at a profit over and above 


such reasonable carrying charges as are 


agreed upon by the officers, this profit will go 
to the stockholders of the bank. It is pro- 
posed that the stock be increased from 
$4.000,000, consisting of 160,000 shares, to 
$5,000,000, consisting of 200,000 shares of the 
par valne of $25 each. 

The stock acquisition plan will be handled 
through a fund which is to be in operation 
for five years to be constituted by joint de- 
posits by the employees and the bank. To 
such deposits will be added whatever divi- 
dends are receivable from stocks held in the 
fund and whatever sum may be voted to 
employees by way of a bonus. 

All employees who have been in service 
for one year are eligible to participate in the 
plan. Participation in the plan will be either 
by deductions from salary, not to exceed 10 
per cent, or through the award of bonuses 
by the bank. Those employees who subscribe 
through deductions in salary will receive a 
credit for the amount deducted from their 
salaries plus 25 per cent of that amount from 
the funds of the bank. 
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SPACIOUS NEW HOME OFFICE OF THE PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Typifying its strength and commanding 
position in the field of life insurance is the 
capacious and attractive new home office 
building recently completed for the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. The task of transferring personnel 
and office records was accomplished without 
the slightest interruption to business. The 
moving was conducted by the Fidelity-Twen- 
tieth Century Storage Warehouse Company 
under the supervision of Leonard C. Ashton, 
secretary of the Provident. Visitors to the 
new building are impressed not only by the 
completeness of equipment, but also by the 
inviting atmosphere which has been obtained 
and the evident care which has been given 
to the comfort and convenience of clientele 
as well as the personnel. 

The building was designed by Cram & Fer- 
guson of Boston, and was erected by the 
Turner Construction Company of Philadel- 
phia. The type of architecture is in the 
main Renaissance, and although suggestions 
have been adopted from 
the building does not follow slavishly any 
exact precedent. It is of white Indiana lime- 
stone, and faces Forty-sixth street with three 
Wings extending westward in E fashion. The 
front of the building is 340 feet long and 60 
feet deep, and the wings are 90 feet long. 
Directly. over the main entrance in the cen- 
ter of the building stands the handsome clock 


several countries, 


tower from which a commanding view may 
be obtained of all parts of the city. Gener- 
ous provision has been made for natural 
light, and a system of ventilation has been 
installed which makes the working condi- 
tions most satisfactory. 

There are five main floors, a basement, and 
an attic, each floor having a total area of 
40,000 square feet, allowing for eight to ten 
years’ expansion. Directly behind the main 
office building is a service building in which 
there is a large auditorium, and in which 
will be served daily luncheon for the em- 
ployees. There is also a power house on 
the large tract, as well as tennis courts, base- 
ball and soccer fields and provision for other 
athletic sports. 

The company will maintain a downtown 
office for its Philadelphia agency, which will 
move from its present location at 111 South 
Fourth street to the main floor of the old 
home office building at Fourth and Chestnut 
streets. 

The Provident was founded in 1865 by a 
group of Philadelphia Friends and has grown 
rapidly, now having fifty-five branch offices 
in thirty-three states and the District of 
Columbia. Last year it did a business of 
$113,708,691, an 8 per cent increase over 1926. 
Its assets amount to over 200 millions, and 
its insurance in force amounts to almost 900 
million. 


HANDSOME NEw HOME OF THE PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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ANKS in other parts of the 
United States, which need, 
from time to time, to employ 

the banking, trust and collection 
facilities of a Los Angeles institution, have 
learned that from Security Trust & Savings 
Bank they obtain a service which includes 
a widespread covering of the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area, through 54 Branches, a 
well-organized Credit Department, a strong 
and capable investment subsidiary (Se- 
curity Company) and a Department of Re- 
search, operated by trained economists. 


Resources Over $250,000,000 
EGURITWY TRUsT 
= SAVINGS BAN K 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Established 1889 











All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 
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WOMEN AS ALLIES IN CREATING LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUST. BUSINESS 


The interest manifested by women in life 
insurance trust and estate building was 
clearly in evidence at a recent breakfast 
given by the newly organized women’s di- 
vision of the business extension department 
of the Union Trust Company of Detroit. 
The guests were women life underwriters 
in Detroit, and as the principal speaker, 
John <A. Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company said in part: 

“Much has been said and more has been 
written recently about the entry of banks 
and trust companies into the field of life 
insurance. In some parts of the country, 
insurance is being sold by financial institu- 
tions as a part of their services to the pub- 
lic. In many localities, officials of banks 
are licensed to sell insurance and frequently 
we find clerks who are either pluggers or 
part time life insurance men. 

“The life underwriting agency system is an 
integral part of the life insurance business. 
It should not be supplanted or jeopardized by 
experimentations which border upon inno- 
vations. I can say to you quite frankly that 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit is not 
now in the life insurance business, nor do 
we contemplate any such action. We have 
no anticipation of ever intruding upon the 
field of those fine men and women in this 
city who have worked with us in the crea- 
tion and building of estates, and we are 
quite frank to admit that we give precedence 
to their counsel where the purchase of life 
insurance is a problem to be solved.” 


The Duquesne Trust Company of Du- 
quesne, Pa., recently celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 

Italian interests in Pittsburgh are subserib- 
ing to capital for a new bank or trust com- 
pany which will be capitalized at between 
$200,000 and $500,000, 

Industrial Arts. 

The newly organized Third National Bank 
& Trust Company of Camden, N. J., recently 
opened for business. William McCully is 
president, and Louis Everly, cashier. 

The newly organized Guardian Bank & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia will shortly 
open for business in its own new building 
at 22d and Market streets. 

The Chemical National Bank has been ap- 
pointed co-registrar for stocks of the Ameri- 
can Gas & Power Company. 

Murray Hill Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed trustee of $150,000 par value the Ar- 
chitectural Tile Company, 7 per cent serial 
sold debentures. 





A superlative new, 
moderately priced 
TODD machine to 
serve every modern 
business 


Price: 887.50, plus transportation 
(higher in Canada). Other Protecto- 
gvaph models from $22.50 to 8425. 
Liberal time payments. Used ma- 
chines accepted in partial exchange. 


Srurpy, speedy and a revelation in con- 
venience! Simple, perfect in performance, 
and amazingly easy to operate! Adaptable to 
practically every kind of business or personal 
document! Designed and built to Todd 
standards—finest materials, superior crafts- 
manship and exclusive features developed by 
Todd in twenty-nine years’ experience. 


There never has been another check pro- 
tector so entirely suitable to general business 
needs. Business offices, banks, industries, 
retail merchants, public utilities and other 
check users will find in this new Todd ma- 
chine an instrument far superior to the or- 
dinary moderate-priced check writer. It saves 
time with its extraordinary speed and easy 
visibility. It is better built, makes a better 
imprint, can be used with more variety of 
forms. Is sold at a price that makes it the 
greatest value ever offered in a check-writer 
of moderate cost. 


The only way to judge this remarkable new 
Protectograph is to see it operate. Have a 
Todd representative demonstrate it in your 
office. Or write to us direct for further infor- 
mation. The Todd Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899.) 1152 University Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 


Trade Mark 


‘TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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A Typical New Orleans Mahogany Mill 


New Orleans 
XXXI 


Genuine Mahogany 


Genuine manogany is imported 
from Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies and the North coast of 
South America. 


Eighty percent of all the genuine 
mahogany imported into the United 
States comes through the Port of 
New Orleans, and sixty percent of 


all mahogany exports are handled 
through this port. 


Hibernia Bank ¢& Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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nternational Securities 
Corporation of America, 
Second International 
Securities Corporation and 
United States & British 
International Company, 
Ltd., are investment trusts 
of the general manage- 
ment type which receive 
investment service from 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 











EXCESSIVE BANK TAXATION A BURDEN 
ON SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 

An appeal for greater fairness on the part 

of state legislatures and taxing authorities 

in imposing taxes upon national and state 

banks which are discriminatory in many ju- 

risdictions, was made by Thomas D. O’Brien 


of the Minnesota Bar. In discussing the sub- 
ject of bank taxation at the recent Missouri 
Bankers Association convention, he said in 
part: 

“It is unfortunate that the taxing officers 
of so many states believe banks should bear 
this high rate of taxation. They are, of 
course, honest in so believing, but fail to 
recognize the close relations which exist be- 
tween banks and every other form of busi- 
ness. When this situation is pointed out it 
is replied that a bank earns a return upon 
its depositors’ money and therefore should 
pay a higher rate. While it is true that 
banks have use of their customers’ money, 
it is also true that they are compelled to 
pay interest on considerable portions of their 
deposits. Other portions are required to be 
held in reserve. In addition, taxes increase 
the overhead expenses of banks, and neces- 
sarily affect interest rates, and have there- 
fore a direct bearing upon industry. 





“Aside from this, it is apparently forgot- 
ten that the bank is rendering a public serv- 
ice in caring for the money of its customers 
and rendering them innumerable services in 
connection with their financial transactions, 
at a cost infinitely less than would be other- 
wise incurred. So that from whatever angle 
we approach the subject it is evident that the 
tax upon banks is a tax upon service and 
industry and at least should be no higher 
than that imposed upon money earned in oth- 
er services and industries.” 

George T. Peterson, secretary of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of Salt Lake City, has 
been elected president of the Trust Division 
of the Utah Bankers Association. 

William F. Lester has become corporate 
trust officer, and William C. Tuttle, trust 
investment officer, of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

George L. Lewis has been appointed a 
trust officer of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York. Mr. Lewis has been with 
the company since 1919. 

The Spokane & Eastern Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash., recently purchased all of 
the home-loan mortgages in Spokane County 
held by the Sun Life Assurance Company. 
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KEANE’S 


MANUAL 


OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


(NOW READY FOR DELIVERY) 


Analysis of Investment Trusts, Detailing 


History 


Financial Statements 


Securities Issued 


Laws relating to Investment Trusts 
Bibliography of Investment Trust Literature 
Directory of Directors, Officers, Trustees, Etc. 


Price $20.00 


Financial Publishing Company 


Montgomery Rollins Publications 


9 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


74 Trinity Place 
Tel. Whitehall 0799 





BILLION DOLLAR BANKS 

With increase and concentration of bank- 
ing capital and resources going forward with 
increasing momentum, the average banker is 
asking himself how far this movement will 
continue or where a border line may be de- 
fined. Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
largest bank in the United States, namely the 
National City Bank of New York, is confi- 
dent that banking units in the United States 
will steadily acquire greater proportions in 
response to expanding business, industry and 
financial requirements both at home and in 
international developments. He says: 

“Personally, I do not feel that the National 
City is a big bank in the light of the great- 
ness of the country. What is a bank with a 
$90,000,000 capital when you consider the 
tremendous possibilities of expansion lying 
uhead? Indeed, under certain conditions, 
and I refer particularly to the trend toward 
the extension of branch banking, I can quite 
visualize a bank of $500,000,000 capital and 
$5,000,000,000 in deposits not so many years 
ahead—and then it will only be in keeping 
with the needs of the country. 

“Banks must grow as the country grows. 
he real test as to whether a bank is qualify- 
ing in the race is if it is able to keep ahead 
through its own efforts and initiative. Banks 


CHICAGO 
129 So. La Salle St. 
Tel. Randolph 3103 








that depend merely upon merging or absorb- 
ing other banks to get ahead cannot be re- 
garded as keeping pace themselves with the 
general development. Deposit liabilities is 
one criterion of a bank’s standing and a true 
one insofar as it represents the measure of 
confidence the public has in the institution. 
After all, banking is a question of service.”’ 


OPERATION OF BUSINESS PROPERTY 
DEPARTMENT 

A novel development in trust company 
service is the establishment of a so-called 
“Business Property Department” by the 
Guardian Trust Company of Houston, Texas. 
This department serves clients by giving in- 
formation to new business firms or industries 
as to favorable property locations, rentals 
and opportunities for business development. 
The work of the department is twofold. It 
cooperates with local property owners who 
desire to improve upon the commercial or 
industrial possibilities of locations they may 
own. Secondly, the department works with 
outside firms in securing the best available 
properties. As a producer of earnings the 
department has also acquitted itself effec- 
tively. Sales figured over $3,000,000 during 
1926 and for the first six months of 1927 
totaled over $2,000,000. 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


NEW REVENUE BILL CORRECTS ESTATE 

TAX PROBLEM 
* White and Case, attorneys for the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, have addressed 
a communication to H. F. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent of the trust company, directing atten- 
tion to the amendment in the new 
Act which sustains the court decision won 
by the Bankers Trust Company in the case 
of Bankers Trust Company vs. Bowers, rela- 
tive to the basis of computing tax on sale of 
property acquired by decedent. The letter 
states: 

“Under Section 118 (a) (5) of the new 
Revenue Act, the basis of an estate for com- 
puting profit or loss upon the sale of property 
acquired by a decedent is the fair market 
value of the property at the time of the de- 
cedent’s death. The Act likewise contains 
a retroactive provision (Section 702) under 
which the date of death basis is applicable 
in the case of returns filed by all estates in 
prior years, in which such a basis was used. 

“In the premises, the decision of Judge 
Thacher in Bankers Trust Company vs. 
Bowers is academic, as the original return 
for the estate involved in that case reported 
profit upon sales based upon the value of the 
property sold at the time of the death of 


Revenue 


the decedent. Under Section 702 of the new 
Revenue Act, the profit on sales was thus 
correctly computed in the return filed. While 
we are confident that Judge Thacher’s deci- 
sion would have been sustained had an ap- 
peal been taken,- Congress has removed all 
doubt on that score by adopting the theory 
of the decision in the new Act, a most satis- 
factory settlement of this troublesome ques- 
tion.” 


The American Bank and Trust Company 
recently opened for business at Fort Worth, 
Texas, with capital of $100,000. G. H. Col- 
vin is president. 

The Mosler Safe Company, which pro- 
vided group insurance for its employees a 
year ago, has had useful experience in this 
connection with total insurance paid to bene- 
ficiaries during the first twelve months of 
$7,000. 

Reuben VP. Brewer, who was_ recently 
elected president of the First National Bank 
& Trust Company of Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
succeeded his father, the late Reuben G. 
Brewer. 

The Municipal Bank of Brooklyn, which 
operates fifteen branches in that borough, 
will open a branch in Manhattan, at TO Wall. 
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When Safety 
MUST Come First 


F YOU can’t afford to speculate—you 

can have the solid-rock safety assured 

by Empire bonds and also enjoy the 
liberal yield of 515% to 6%. 

Every issue of Empire bonds carries a 
strong guarantee as to principal and in- 
terest and is legal for trust funds. Every 2) I) " 
Empire Bond issue is secured by income- it fi 


earning property. pba a &. ng to 
You cannot find greater safety. Why ty Ee ~| ee 
accept a smaller yield? : 


Di Ww 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


summer 
try the great 

8,000 mile water 

and rail round 

trip to golden Cali- 
fornia—one way by Pan- 





TRIBUTE TO THE LATE ALVIN W. KRECH 

The affectionate regard in which the late 
Alvin W. Krech, chairman of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, was held by 
his associates on the board of trustees of 


the company which he guided for so many 
years, was expressed in resolutions which 
set forth his personal attributes rather than 


mous Recreation Route and one 
way by rail (with choice of route 
and stopovers at points of interest). 


his achievements, concluding with the fol- Really see the wonders of your country, 

lowing sentiment: visit colorful Havana, make the _ thrilling 
“While we will miss his mastery of the passage through the Panama Canal and learn 

affairs of this company and his guidance in the attractions of the Canal Zone, delightful 

the discharge of the duties committed to us year-round playground. 

as trustees, we will miss in no less measure REDUCED SUMMER RATES 

the light touch of his kindly humor and all The One Way Water—One WayRail 

those traits of character and accomplish- round trip begins at the main 

ments achich, in the contacts of life, made line railroad point nearest 

him so engaging a personality. Few men had your home. Steamermay 

so many friends. Alvin W. Krech was uni- be used ae either di- 

versally admired and loved and was one of rection. Special, 

those so fortunate as to be happy in every ae ee 

: nee boty , 1 : rates, ap- sailings,S. S. 

relation of life. When we think of him in California 

j ut ure, as we shall so often do, our thoughts ican acntomoe 

will not be so much of that rare and gifted 

nan as of the sunny-natured and genial com- 


der the American flag, 
and the deservedly popular 
pinion and friend whom we have lost.” 


S. S. Manchuria and S. S. 
Mongolia, between New York, 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego 
- a (Coronado Beach}, Los Angeles, San 
fhe regular quarterly dividend of 4 per < Francisco. 
cent plus 2 per cent extra was declared re- 
cently by directors of the Chicago Title & 
“rust Company. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad 
agent or No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
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Your 
Patrons 


turn to you for au- 
thoritative Credit 
Information. 


When you turn to 
THE MIDLAND 
you are sure of 
service which will 
meet your needs 


and theirs. 


Correspondence 
Invited 


BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 
July 10-11. North Dakota Bankers, Dickin- 
son. 

Wyoming Bankers, Yellowstone 

Park. 

Montana State Bankers, Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Delaware Bankers, Rehoboth. 
Kentucky Bankers, Louisville. 
Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Utica, N. Y. 

Indiana State Bankers, Gary. 
A. B. A. National, Philadelphia. 
Morris Plan Bankers, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Arizona State Bankers, Globe. 
Nebraska State Bankers, 
Omaha. 


Sept. ¢ 
Sept. 3-4. 


Sept. 7. 
Sept. 12-18. 
Sept. 17-20. 


Sept. 19-21. 
Oct. 1-4. 
Oct. 8-9-10. 


Oct. 26-27. 
Nov. 


J. Stogdell Slocks, who has succeeded Col. 
Franklin D’Olier on the board of the Provi- 
dent Trust Company, Philadelphia, is head 
of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Arts. 

The Security Bank & Trust Company has 
been organized at Maysville, Ky., with capi- 
tal of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000. 

Following the recent example of the Na- 
tional City Bank of N. Y., the Atlanta & 
Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., has es 
tablished a ‘“‘personal small loan department.” 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF PORTLAND, 
OREGON TRUST OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


M. W. McCarty, who has been trust officer 
of Strong and MacNaughton Trust Company 
of Portland, Ore., for the past two years, was 
recently elected vice-president of the com- 
pany and on the same day was elected presi- 
dent of the Trust Companies Association of 
Oregon. Mr. McCarty is a son of the late 
W. M. McCarty, who was Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Utah for over twenty 
years. He is a graduate of the University of 
Utah and the Georgetown Law School of 
Washington, D.C. Mr. McCarty served over- 
seas in the Flying Corps of the Aviation 
Service and was also State Commander for 
Utah of the American Legion and National 
Executive Committee man of the same or- 
ganization. 


M. W. McCarty 


Vice-president and Trust Officer, Strong and MacNaughton 
Trust Company of Portland, Oregon 


A fine spirit of cooperation exists among 
trust officers of banks and trust companies 
in Oregon, which has yielded substantial 
results in matters of trust department de- 
velopment, cultivation of sound relations 
with members of the legal profession and 
standardization of methods. Other officers 
of the state organization recently elected 
are: Vice-president, Blaine B. Coles, trust 
officer of Security Savings & Trust Company ; 
secretary-treasurer, Stuart Fagan, assistant 
trust officer of Lumbermens Trust Company. 
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A NOTABLE FIGURE IN ITALIAN 
BANKING 

Recent organization of the Bancomit Cor- 
poration under the corporation laws of New 
York with capital of $4,000,000 and surplus 
of $2,000,000 directs attention to the chair- 
man of this new organization, Giuseppe 
Toeplitz, who is managing director of the 
big Banca Commerciale Italiana, which has 
within recent vears assumed a commanding 
place in Italian finance and international en- 
terprise. Mr. Toeplitz recently came to New 
York to look after American interests of his 
institution which has an agency in this city 
and also controls the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana Trust Company of New York. The 
latter now has capital and surplus of $4,000,- 
000 and deposits of over $15,000,000. <A large 
part of the shares of the Bancomit Corpora- 
tion has been subscribed for by stoekhold- 
es of the trust company. 


GUISEPPE TOEPLITZ 
Managing Director of the Banca Commerciale Italiana 


Director Toeplitz is an Italian by adop- 
tion. He was born in Warsaw, Poland, and 
after completing his education in various 
high seats of learning in Europe, he came to 
Italy in 1890 and joined the Banca Generale. 
In 1896 he joined the newly formed Banca 
Commerciale Italiana and became managing 
lirector at the outbreak of the war. Under 
his leadership the Banca Commerciale, has 
attained a front rank position in interna- 
tional business. Since 1919 the bank has 
created a vast network of branches 


LUCIUS TETER 





Complete facilities for 
handling every kind of 
trust business are sup- 
plemented by a banking 
and investment service 
that is equally compre- 
hensive. @ We invite cor- 
respondence from banks 


and trust companies. 
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CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


President Vice-President 


CHICAGO 





JOHN W. O’LEARY 
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THE EXAMPLE OF FIDELITY AND SELF- 
SACRIFICE 


Among the American private banking firms 
with German connections which suffered most 
severely from the collapse of the German mark 
in 1923 was that of Zimmerman & Forshay, 
which was forced into the hands of receivers. 
The failure was not attributable to s»ecula- 
tion, but to which were inevitable 
through the fall of the mark and sympathy 
was quite widespread for this firm because 
of its honorable career, since the house was 
established back in 1872. 


losses 





LEOPCLD ZIMMERMAN 


It was only recently that the fact became 
generally known that Leopold Zimmerman, 
the head of this firm, has been devoting him- 
self during the past four years, with rare 
fidelity and self-sacrifice, to building up this 
firm and of repaying creditors dollar for dol- 
lar. Mr. Zimmerman Celebrated on June 4th 
his seventy-fifth birthday and the following 
day his golden wedding anniversary. During 
both these days as well as during the busi- 
ness days of the past four years, without a 
single exception, Mr. Zimmerman has been 
patiently laboring ten hours each day. to 
restore his firm to its former prestige. When 
the firm was declared bankrupt, Mr. Zimmer- 
man obtained permission from the courts t» 
reopen his office and since then substantial 
repayments have been made to creditors and 
awards from the Mixed Claims Commission 
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Turbine room of the Acme Power 
the Toledo Edison Company, a public utility 


plant of 


subsidiary of Cities Service crganization 


(5,000 Investors 
Own this 18-year-old 
Common Stock 


75,000 investors are getting 
monthly cash and stock dividends 
from their investment in Cities 
Service Common, which, at its 
present price, yields over 715%. 
In the last 18 years over $95,000,- 
000 in dividends have been paid 
on this security, behind which 
stands the Cities Service organi- 
zation with total assets of over 
$800,000,000. 


Send for particulars. 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST <o 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Corporate trust and transfer departments 
of trust companies and banks are kept busy 
aut record pace because of the sustained vol- 
ume of new security issues as well as activ- 
ity in investment and stock markets.  Fol- 
lowing are among the latest appointments 
of New York trust companies and banks as 
transfer agent, registrar, trustee under cor- 
porate mortgages, etec.: 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
heen appointed transfer agent 1,000,000 
shares of Common voting trust stock South- 
west Gas Utilities Corporation; transfer 
agent 320,000 shares of cumulative prefer- 
ence stock Maytag Company; co-transfer 
agent 150,000 shares of common stock the 
Kaynee Company; registrar 45,000 shares 
preferred and 135,000 shares Common stock 
Nauheim Pharmacies ; registrar 50,000 shares 
common and 100,000 shares preferred stock 
Acme Syndicate, Ltd.; registrar 221,000 
shares common stock of Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany; trustee $3,000,000 Ohio Water Service 
Company first mortgage bonds, 5 per cent, 
Series A, due February 1, 1958. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for option warrants 
for the purchase of Engineers Public Service 
Company common. stock aggregating 200,000 
shares; registrar for stock of allotment Met- 
ropolitan Industries Company; registrar, 
stock of Danish American Corporation; reg- 
istrar for stock of Adams-Millis Corporation. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed transfer agent for 
0,000 shares preferred and voting trust cer- 
tificates and 130,000 shares of Common stock 

f the Angus Company: co-registrar for 150,- 

00 shares of preferred and 150,000 shares of 
Lo-par common stock of Blauner’s. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
ippointed agent for the stoch of American 





Gas & Power Company; transfer agent to is- 
sue 374,377 additional shares of common 
stock of the Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company has been appointed corporate trus- 
tee under indenture of the Houston Gulf Gas 
Company for issue of first mortgage and col- 
lateral gold bonds; co-transfer agent of stock 
of Spiegel, May, Stern Company, Ine. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of the no par $5 cu- 
mulative preferred stock ‘of Metropolitan 
Edison Company; transfer agent of the no 
par common stock of Metropolitan Royalty 
Corporation; transfer agent of stocks of 
Southwest Gas Utilities Corporation; c¢o- 
transfer agent of stock of West Texas Utili- 
ties Company; co-registrar of stock of the 
Maytag Company; registrar of stocks of Fed- 
erated Theaters, Inc. 

The Bank of America National Association 
has been appointed registrar and the Chem- 
ical National Bank has been appointed trans- 
fer agent for 50,000 shares ($20 par value) 
common stock of the Prisco Investing Corp. 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
has been appointed registrar for the com- 
mon stock and convertible preference stock 
of the Grand Union Company and subregis- 
trar for stock trust certificates of the Ten- 
nessee Central Railway Company. 

The Interstate Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee under mortgage of 1,566 
Broadway Corporation given to secure an is- 
sue of $2,400,000 first mortgage 6 per cent 
sinking fund gold bonds. 

The American Trust Company has been 
appointed co-registrar of the preferred and 
common stock of the Electric Shovel Coal 
Corporation ; co-registrar of the capital stock 
of the Sylvania Insurance Company. 
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13* ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


UTICA, NEw YORK 
SEPTEMBER 17718’19720 
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General Sessions and 
Departmentals will 
be crisp and exhilar- 
ating to advertising 
minds. After-busi- 
ness-hours will be 
filled to capacity. 
Make your reserva- 
tions now! 


F you're superstitious... forget 

it! If you are interested in the 
advertising and business develop- 
ment of a Bank, Trust Company 
or Investment House, nothing 
should keep you from attending 
the 13th Annual Convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


It’s a clearing house of advertis- 
ing ideas and business building 
plans. The year has brought 
many constructive developments 
and this convention is your op- 
portunity to keep up-to-date. 
Also, there will be hundreds of 
exhibits that will show you just 
how the other fellow does it. 


WRITE 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS 


231 SoutH LaSatie Street, Cuicaco, ILt. 
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New York 


STOCK MARKET DOMINATED BY 
MONEY RATE 

With call money rate hitting seven per 
cent for the first time since 1921, following 
advance in New York Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate and gold exports continuing in 
large volume, it is quite apparent that banks 
and trust companies are exerting strong 
pressure against speculative movements in 
the stock market. The argument that rises 
in stock prices is in response to a new order 
in economic development will not digest eas- 
ily with intelligent observers. Evidence that 
the outside public which has been support- 
ing the bull movement, is becoming some- 
what sobered is not wanting. The first week 
in June witnessed some rather severe price 
declines, mostly confined however to the pet 
issues which have advanced at top speed 
during the recent wave of speculation. On 
June 9th the range on fifty of the most ac- 
tive stocks showed a decline of nearly ten 
points as compared with earlier in the month. 
Business conditions indicated a more watch- 
ful attitude, influenced evidently by the un- 
certainty of another presidential campaign. 

Commenting on the money situation, the 
National City Bank says in its current re- 
view: “The money market has continued to 
tighten and present indications are that the 
level of rates during the last half of the 
year will rule substantially higher than a 
The large absorption of credit in 
the security markets, continued exports of 
sold, and the firm money policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks as expressed in higher 
rediscount rates and in open market opera- 
tions have combined to put money up, and 
here is little prospect of easing so long as 
these influences prevail, particularly as the 
season of heaviest commercial and agricul- 
ural requirements lies not far ahead. With 
he security market, however, accounting 
or the major share of the recent credit ex- 
pansion, it is clear that much will depend 
ipon developments in that quarter.” 


year ago. 





CAPITAL INCREASE FOR CHASE NA- 
TIONAL ON EVE OF OCCUPYING 
NEW HOME 
The Chase National Bank of New York 
will be able to move into its impressive new 
home within a few months, which occupies 
a large portion of the block facing Nassau, 
Cedar and Pine streets and which now rears 
its height to match the largest skyscrapers in 
the Wall street center. Construction work 
on the new building has been progressing 
unusually well and finishing touches will 

soon be given to the spacious quarters. 

As a result of recent approval by stock- 
holders the Chase National Bank and its 
allied Chase Securities Corporation will en- 
ter the new domicile with combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of over $177,- 
000,000. The increase in capital now con- 
summated brings the capital of the bank up 
from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000; surplus from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 and also adds $10,- 
000,000 to the capital structure of the Chase 
Securities Corporation. The new financing 
was accomplished by an issue of 100,000 ad- 
ditional shares, offered to stockholders at 
$400 a share and on the basis of one new 
share for each five shares held. It is under- 
stood that the present annual dividend rate 
of $1S per share, representing 14 per cent 
on the stock of the bank and 4 per cent for 
shares of the Securities Corporation, will 
be maintained. 


COMPOUND INTEREST DEPARTMENT ES- 
TABLISHED BY EQUITABLE TRUST 


The latest addition to the services pro- 
vided by the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York is the establishment of a thrift or 
compound interest department. By way of 
introducing the new department a campaign 
was launched in which all Equitable em- 
ployees and officers were enlisted to secure 
accounts. On the very first day of the cam- 
paign about $164,000 was turned in and the 
final figures at the close of the campaign on 
June 6th gave ample assurance of the sue- 
cess of this new department. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS... 
DEPOSITS. . eae - 


eeoee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


$28,000,000 
setae . $250,000,000 


65 endian bieiaa’ in n all — of the City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


NATIONAL PARK BANK OPENS BOND 


DEPARTMENT 
The National Park Bank, which was one 
of the last among the national banks of 


New York to launch into the branch bank- 
ing field, has now given further scope to its 
activities by establishing a bond department. 
The latest move is characteristic of the 
progressive policy introduced by Charles 8. 
McCain since he assumed the presidency of 
this old New York bank. The bond depart- 
ment will offer a complete service for analy- 
sis of securities, investment suggestions, exe- 
cution of orders, purchasing and distributing 
securities as well as engaging in underwrit- 
ing and refinancing operations. 

R. J. Whitfield, formerly vice-president of 


the Federal Commerce Trust Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., is manager of the new bond 
department. The retail sales organization 


is under the direction of W. A. Paxton; the 
corporation buying department is headed by 
Fraysor Jones; Philip A. Knight has charge 
of the trading department, and the statistical 
department is under the supervision of Carl 
Kraft. 


BANK OF AMERICA DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Bank of America National 
Association of New York recently declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share on the 
stock of the bank, also 12% cents a share 
on the stock of Bankameric Corporation, the 
bank’s affiliated security company. This is 
the first dividend action to be taken by the 
bank since its merger with the Bowery and 
East River Bank and the Commercial Ex- 
change National Bank, which became effec- 
tive at the end of April. 





Arthur W. Loasby, president of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York, was 
elected to succeed the late Alvin Krech on 
the board of the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company and also on its executive com- 
mittee. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 








NATIONAL CITY BANK EXPANDS ITS 
PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 
SERVICE 

Several new developments in connection 
with the recently inaugurated personal loan 
department for small borrowers established 
by the National City Bank of New York 
are deserving of notice. When the plan was 
announced about six weeks ago the facili- 
ties of the department were confined to the 
Forty-second Street Branch. More recently 
Similar departments have been established 
in all of the twenty-four branches in Greater 
New York conducted by the National City 
Bank. Average number of loans made daily 
during the first few weeks amounted to 500 
with average amount of loan about $259. 
Another new feature of the plan is the in- 
troduction of a “protected note” which pro- 
tects comakers on notes against loss in the 
event of the death or permanent disability 
of the borrower. 

The National City Bank has leased for a 
new branch the store and basement in the 
Belnord apartments, northeast corner of 
3roadway and Highty-sixth street. 

Abram VY. Havens and Thomas F. 
have been appointed assistant 
the National City Bank. 


Tuttle 
cashiers of 





GUARANTY TRUST CAPITAL INCREASES 
IN EFFECT 

Recent authorization of capital increase 
for the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 and sale 
of new stock increasing surplus from §$30,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000, became effective as of 
June 18th with total capital structure of 
$90,000,000. Since 1912 the combined capital 
and surplus has been tripled, as a result of 
increase from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 in 
1917 and to $60,000,000 in 1927. The latest 
increase was provided by issue of 100,000 
shares of new stock, offered to shareholders 
at $300 a share in the ratio of one new 
share for each three shares held. 
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Main Orrice 
£40 Broadway 






E invite accounts of banks, corporations, firms 
and individuals, affording them in addition 
to every financing facility, the varied services of a 
banking anc trust institution of international scope. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 





LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 





LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
ACQUIRES FOUR MORE BANKS 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York recently announced plans for ab- 
sorbing four more banks in Queens and 
Long Island, adding to a total of more than 
forty branches in those districts. The four 
institutions are the Flushing National, Bay- 
side National Bank, First National Bank of 
Whitestone and Queens-Bellaire Bank. The 
acquisitions will add approximately $10,000,- 
000 to Bank of the Manhattan deposits. Bay- 
side National has capital of $50,000) and 
deposits of $2,462,800. Flushing National is 
capitalized at $200,000 and has deposits to- 
taling $3.655.420. First National of White- 
stone has $50,000 capital and $1,227,440 de- 
posits and Queens-Bellaire has $150,000 capi- 
tal and $1,678,000 deposits. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
which was chartered in 1799, now has ¢api- 
tal of $12,500,000. The statement, not in- 
cluding the latest transaction, showed aggre- 
gate deposits of $311,124,600 and surplus and 
profits of $18,928,200. 

H. Earle Dow has been appointed assist- 
ant cashier of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. 


PLAZA TRUST COMPANY ORGANIZED IN 
NEW YORK 

The Plaza Trust Company is being organ 
ized in New York City with capital of $2,000,- 
000 and surplus of $1,000,000 and will be 
located at 52d street and Fifth avenue. The 
list of incorporators embraces the names of 
substantial business men identified with im- 
portant New York firms. Among incorpora- 
tors are: Aaron V. Frost, of the celebrated 
jewelry firm of Black, Starr & Frost; Id- 
ward Plaut: Herbert L. Aldrich; Frederick 
Brown; W. H. Carpenter; J. Linfield) Da- 
mon; Wm. H. Johns; Lee W. Maxwell: Joel 
Rathbone and Frank J. Stoltz. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES AT NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 

James EF. McClelland, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected a vice-president of the 
New York Trust Company. At the same 
meeting George Bertrand Paull, formerly as- 
sistant secretary, Was appointed a trust offi 
cer, Herbert J. Stroh, an assistant treasurer 
and Joseph L. Tighe, an assistant secretary. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company recently announced an offering to 
stockholders of $185,000,000 additional stock 
at par of $100 a share, the largest offering 
the company has ever made to its stock- 
holders. 
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ness. QOur Trust Department 


is authorized and equipped to 


perform all trust functions 
sanctioned by the laws of the 


state. 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 


TRUSTS have become impor- 
tant features of modern busi- 





CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for com- 
mon stock of Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Ine.: transfer agent for stocks of Na- 
tional Power & Light Company: registrar 
for stocks of the Florsheim Shoe Company : 
registrar for stocks of Allied Power & Light 
Corporation: registrar for Rhode 
Island Ice Company: agent for payment of 
Capital District Laundries of New York, Ine., 
first closed mortgage 6144 per cent bond cou- 
pons; agent for payment of Association of 
the Religious Community of the Company 
of Jesus of Bethlehem College of Havana 
first mortgage six-year 514 per cent gold bond 
coupons; agent for payment of Porcupine 
Club, Ltd.. ten-vear note coupons. 


stocks of 


The Interstate Corporation announces that 
Frank KE. Mulligan, formerly of Edward B. 
Smith & Company, has joined their sales 
department, and William J. Warkentin, for- 
merly of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York has become manager of the 
trading department. 

The General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion has received the permission of the State 
Banking Department to open a branch in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. 


DOWLING JOINS BANK OF AMERICA 
STAFF 


Jerre L. Dowling, formerly assistant cash- 
National Bank of New 
York, has been appointed an assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of America of New 
York City. Mr. Dowling is a graduate of 
West Point, class of 1922, and for the past 
six years has traveled widely in the south 
as southern representative of the Chemical 
National Bank. In his new capacity he will 
be associated directly with Elmore F. Higgins, 
vice-president of the Bank of America in 
the handling and development of its southern 
banking and commercial business. 


ier of the Chemical 


J. L. DOWLING 


Who has been appointed Assistant Vice-President of the 
Bank of America of New York 


Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


MERGER OF UNITED CAPITOL NATIONAL — 
WITH MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPLETED 

On June 6th the merger of the United 
Capitol National Bank and Trust Company 
with the Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York was completed, giving the Manu- 
facturers nine additional offices to its large 
system of unit offices in Greater New York. 
Coincident with the merger the capital of the 
Manufacturers was increased from $15,250,- 
000 to $17.500,000 and par value of stock 
was reduced from $100 to $25 per share by 
increase in number of shares from 152,500 
to 700.000. This split-up in par value of 
stock is designed to enable customers as well 
as employees to acyuire interest in 
the company. 

In connection with the merger, President 
Nathan S. Jonas of the Manufacturers an- 
nounced that Max Radt, former president of 
the Capitol National Bank, and Sydney H. 
Herman, former president of the United Na- 
tional Bank, have been elected directors and 
vice-presidents of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company. Frederick K. Teipel, former presi- 
dent of the Longacre Bank, and Hugo Radt, 
former vice-presdent of the Capitol National 
Bank, have been elected vice-presidents of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company. 

M. H. Conway, Leon I). Sterling and Max 
Katz, former vice-presidents of the United 
National Bank, and William L. Clow, former 
cashier of the Capitol National Bank, become 
assistant vice-presidents of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company. Most of the former 
directors of the United National Bank and 
the Capitol National Bank will serve as 
members of advisory boards of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company. 


stock 


At a special meeting of stockholders of 
the Murray Hill Trust Co. of New York on 
June 12th the proposal to increase capital 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 was approved. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


en 
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NORBORNE P. GATLING RELINQUISHES 
ACTIVE BANKING DUTIES 


Following a record of more than a quar- 
ter of a century of active service and achieve- 
ment in the banking field, Norborne P. Gat- 
ling recently announced his intention to re- 
sign as vice-president of the Chatham Phe- 
nix National Bank and Trust Company of 
New York after an association of seventeen 
years with that institution. Mr. Gatling is 
one of the most widely known and popular 
members of the American banking frater- 
nity. His decision to retire for an extended 
period from active banking duties and en- 
joy the peaceful diversions of his country 
estate at Brewster, N. Y., is consistent with 
a genial and philosophical attitude toward 
life which has won for Mr. Gatling the af- 
fectionate regard of his associates and a 
host of friends. He will not sever all con- 
tact, however, with the Chatham Phenix 
National, of which he has been for ten 
years also a director and will continue in 
that capacity as well as a holder of a sub- 
stantial number of the bank’s 
stock. 


shares of 


Mr. Gatling is a Virginian by birth and 


first came into prominence among bankers 
as secretary of the Virginia Bankers 
ciation for a period of ten years. In 1903 he 
became associated with the Merchants Na- 
tional of Philadelphia as its traveling repre- 
sentative and a year or two later was made 
assistant cashier. When that bank was ab- 
sorbed by the First National, Mr. Gatling 
continued with the institution until he was 
invited to come to New York as assistant 
eashier of the Chatham Phenix National. 
Two years later he was made vice-president 
and in 1915 a director of the Chatham. Phe- 
nix National. He has served on the council 
of the American Bankers Association and 
is also president of the Eagle Rock Bank, 
Kagle Rock, Va. 


ASSO- 





COMFORT AND SECURITY IN MODERN 
TRAVEL 

Adapted to the season of the year when 
people are turning their attention to over- 
seas and domestic travel, the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York has 
issued a cleverly executed pamphlet descrip- 
tive of the modern conveniences of travel. 
Contrasted with letters of credit negotiable 
throughout the world and bankers’ express 
travelers checks, there is shown the old 
money belt which the traveler in former 
times strapped around his waist and the 
old treasure chest which was an _ induce- 
ment to theft. Supplementing the letter of 
credit and travelers check there are the fa- 
cilities for cabling money, letters of intro- 
duction from banks, passport information, 
steamship and hotel reservations, care of se- 
curities while away from home, storage of 
valuables, forwarding of mail and every 
other convenience that should make the 
modern traveler carefree. 


FINANCING OF WORLD’S LARGEST 
OFFICE BUILDING 

Financing for what is believed to be the 
largest office building in the world, the new 
52-story Lincoln Building soon to be erected 
on 42d street opposite Grand Central Ter- 
minal in New York was provided recently 
through an offering of $16,000,000 first mort- 
gage 51% per cent sinking fund gold loan 
certificates for the Lineoln Forty-second 
Street Corporation by Chase Securities Cor- 
poration, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Harris, 
Forbes & Company and Continental National 
Company. 

Zimri C. Oseland, an assistant treasurer 
of the Interstate Trust Company of New 
York, has been elected a member of the 
advisory board of the Franklin branch of 
that institution. 
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MEN 


To Know More About Men 


Your judgment is better on almost any important 
matter on which you must act or give 


advice if you 


know the business activities and affiliations of the 
involved. 


For over 64,000 of the nation’s 


leading business men Poor’s REGIsTER OF DIRECTORS 
of the United States will tell you the principal business 
of each, all the other companies of which he is a director 


or partner, his business address and residence. 


It isa 


joint product of Poor’s Publishing Company, pub- 


lishers of Poor’s 


Manuals (Industrials, Public Utilities, 


and Railroads-Banks—Insurance Companies) and The 
Corporation Trust Company, corporate representative 


of the nation’s leading corporations. 
is now available. 


1958 pages, 814x13_ inches 
in size. Lists over 64,000 
names giving business ad- 
dress and residence, and all 
business affiliations. $30. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT GENERAL MOTORS 

General Motors has plants in more than 
fifty cities of this country and overseas in 
which are produced more than one and a 
half millions cars a year. Railroads collect 
in freight $80,000,000 annually on the raw 
materials that go into the plants and on the 
finished cars that come out. The cars are 
sold by 18,000 dealers in over one hundred 
countries. The wholesale value of exports 
exceeds $170,000,000 annually. In 1927 al- 
most one out of two cars sold was a Gen- 
eral Motors ear. There are 75,000 stock- 
holders; 6,000 concerns from which the cor- 
poration buys materials, and it does business 
with about 10,000 banks. General Motors 
Corporation had 207,690 individuals in its 
employ as of April 30, 1928. This constitutes 
a new high record for General Motors em- 
ployees, exceeding by 5,037 the previous rec- 
ord of 202,653 employees at March 31, 1928 
and comparing with 192,112 at April 30 a 
year ago, an increase of 15,578. 


The trust department of the Liberty Bank 
of Buffalo has been moved to new quarters 
on the third floor of the bank’s new building. 
The trust department is in charge of S. 
Grove McClellan, trust officer. 


{ORPORATION TRUST: COMPANY 
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120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


The 1928 edition 
Price $30. 


Send orders to 
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APPOINTED TO FOREIGN OFFICES OF 
GUARANTY TRUST 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces a number of appointments 
to foreign offices. Charles F. Brown was ap- 
pointed secretary of the company’s Paris 
office; Horton P. Kennedy, treasurer of the 
Paris office; and Gustave Pressac, auditor 
at Paris. Omer V. Claiborne was appointed 
secretary at the company’s Brussels office, 
and Rene H. Masson, auditor at the Havre 
office; Victor Guilmin as treasurer and of 
Jules. Boue he as assistant secretary, both at 
the company’s Brussels office. 


SUPERVISION OF TRUST INVESTMENTS 
AT NATIONAL CITY 

Allen Gray Hoyt, since 1918 a vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Company of New 
York, has been elected a vice-president of 
the National City Bank, and will join the 
trust department of the bank, assuming gen- 
eral supervision of review and investment 
of all trust funds held by the bank. 

Albert Breton, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, has been 
elected a director of the Oesterreische Credit- 
Anstalt fuer Handel und Gewerbe. 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY AS TRANS- 
FER AGENT, TRUSTEE, ETC. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed transfer agent in New York 
for allotment certificates for stocks of the 
Metropolitan Industries Company; transfer 
agent and registrar for stocks of Cooper Riv- 
er Bridge, Inc.: transfer agent for 
can depositary receipts for ordinary 
tered shares of Marconi International 
rine Communication Company, Ltd., 
American depositary receipts for ordinary 
registered shares of the Gramophone Com- 
pany, Ltd.: transfer agent for American de- 
positary recepits for ordinary registered 
shares of Burmah Oil Company, Ltd.:; trans- 
fer agent, capital stock of Associated Dyeing 
& Printing Corporation; transfer agent for 
stocks of Ludwig, Baumann & Company: 
transfer agent for stocks of Acme Syndicate, 
Ltd.; transfer agent for stock of Industrial 
Rayon Corporation; registrar for stocks of 
United Gas Company; transfer agent for or- 
iginal issuance and transfer voting trust 
certificates of Insuranshares Management 
Company; transfer agent for stocks of Lane 
Bryant, Inc.: transfer agent. for stocks of 
Evans Wallower Lead Company: rezistrar 
for stock of the Art Metal Works, Inc. : trans- 
fer agent for shares of Triplex Safety Glass 
Company, Ltd.; registrar for stocks of Na- 
tional Power & Light Company; trustee and 
registrar of St. Louis-San Francisco 4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, Series CC, 
created by an agreement dated May 15, 1928, 
in the aggregate principal amount of $6,000,- 
000. 


Ameri- 
regis- 

Ma- 
and for 


The Pacific Coast 
York has obtained 
capital from 


Trust Company of New 
authority to increase 
$1.000,000 to $1,500,000. 
William B. Derrick, formerly a 
of the Guaranty Co.’s Buffalo office, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the Manu- 
facturers & Traders-People’s Trust Company 
of Buffalo. 


John H. Pennstrom 


member 


has been elected as- 
sistant secretary in the trust department of 
the American Trust Company of New York. 
Mr. Pennstrom has been connected with the 
company for nine years, and formerly 
its affiliated institution, the New York 
and Mortgage Company. 

Merger of the Atlantic State Bank with 
the Harlem Bank of Commerce of New York 
Was unanimously agreed upon recently. at a 
joint stockholders’ meeting. 

An organization certificate 
for the formation of the 
Company of Suffern, N. Y. 


with 
Title 


filed 
Trust 


has been 
Lafayette 
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Newman-Gustin 
Company, Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 
the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
city in the United States. 


Complete information 
upon request. 





522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 
BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 





COMPREHENSIVE INHERITANCE TAX 
AND STOCK TRANSFER SERVICE 

A most Comprehensive inheritance tax and 
stock transfer service been organized 
through coordination of the facilities of the 
Corporation Trust Company of New York, the 
loose leaf division of the trust Company 
known as Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
and the national membership of the Inherit- 
ance Tax Attorneys, Associated. The prime 
merit in the alliance of these three organiza- 
tions is that clients are assured not only of 
speedy and reliable advice but direct 
and the best qualified legal representation 
in every state in the country in adjusting 
inheritance tax or stock transfer problems. 

The information provided by these agen- 
cies is embodied in the three volume 1926- 
1928S State Inheritance and Stock Transfer 
Service with current reports. The editors 
of this service include such well-known au- 
thorities as Joseph F. McCloy of the New 
York Bar and associate counsel of the New 
York State Inheritance Tax Department; 
John L. MeMaster, LL.M., of the New York 
jar and formerly with the Estate Tax Di- 
yision of the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
Leo Brady, LL.B., of the New York Bar and 
author of “Statutory Solutions of Multiple 
Death Taxation.” 


has 


also 


A survey of this service Conveys assurance 
that all those requiring reliable information 
on inheritance tax and stock transfer mat- 
ters, particularly as relates to fiduciary set- 
tlements, will find their every want supplied 
at a relatively small expense. 
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Established 1851 


THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - 


$5,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROF ITS 


$26,000,000 


Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
Branch Offices 


74 BROADWAY 
186 East 34TH STREET 
596 SrxtTH AVENUE 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 

260 West BroaDway 
402 Hupson STREET 


224 West 47TH STREET 
773 THirD AVENUE 
151 East 79TH STREET 
220 SEVENTH AVENUE 





Banking and Trust Facilities 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES — 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
March 2, 1928 





Capital Deposits, Par Bid 


March 2, 1928 


American Exchange Trust Co $32,000,000 


$31,866,800 


American Trust Co 

Anglo-South American Trust Co.... 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. .‘o. 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co 

Bank of Athens Trust Co 

a a Oe i a 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co 

Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co.......... 
Bronx County Trust Co.. 

Brooklyn Trust Co.. 

Central Mercantile Bank ‘Trust Co.. 
Central Union Trust Co 

Corporation Trust Co.............. 
County Trust Co 

Empire Trust Co 

CATR TR tO 
Farmers Loan and Trust 
Federation Bank and Trust 
OVO ee 
Fulton Trust 

Guaranty Trust Co.... 

Internat’! Accept. Securities & Tr. Co. 
International Germanic Trust 
Interstate Trust (‘o. resde 
Kings (‘ounty Trust Co.. 

Lawyers Trust. 

Manufacturers Trust Co 

Midwood Trust Co 

Murray Hill Trust 

New York Trust Co. 

Times Square Trust Co 

Title Guarantee & Trust 

Trust Co. of North America 

U. S. Mortgage & Trust 

United States Trust-Co 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
500,000 
20,000,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,250,000 
2,080,000 
3,500,000 

- 12,500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 


. 30,000,000 


10,000,000 
750,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
30,000,000 
1,000,000 
,000,000 
5,175,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
15,250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 
10,000,000 


4,026,100 
681,100 
1,875,800 
418,600 
518,000 
42,591,000 
758,390 
12,864,800 
983,600 
5,969,500 
3,325,400 
37,629,600 
153,200 
787,000 
8,618,500 
25,574,100 
21,728,300 
1,056,700 
3,636,800 
1,545,900 
37,468,300 
1,204,000 
2,052,100 
1,910,100 
5,499,500 
3,757,000 
29,090,000 
558,800 
1,125,900 
23,775,200 
510,300 
21,767,200 
248,600 
6,015,400 
22,184,200 


69,827,100 
12,821,200 
13,769,900 
13,646,900 
3,379,300 
482,553,000 
15,194,900 
110,964,000 
19,437,200 
74,343,700 
49,263,600 
258,434,700 
32,800 
20,323,600 
72,821,900 
407,346,300 
149,539,000 
18,628,700 
50,976,900 
16,162,700 
652,025,700 
8,962,500 
9,322,400 
38,788,700 
30,738,000 
26,055,600 
237,066,600 
11,794,700 
6,957,300 
245,494,000 
6,251,400 
47,612,500 
4,098,300 
72,461,800 
66,258,600 


$526,015,800 100 470 
100 er 


1650 
1650 
725 
435 
470 
850 
400 
560 
610 


215 
290 
2700 
212 
351 
425 
740 
200 
830 
560 
3250 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS AT HIBERNIA OF 
NEW ORLEANS 

The board of directors of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company has appointed Juan 
M. O. Monasterio manager of the foreign 
department and Harry Lawton, assistant 
manager. Mr. Monasterio came to New Or- 
leans from Mexico City in 1915, shortly af- 
ter receiving his A. B. degree from Loyola 
University of Mexico City. He has had con- 
siderable experience in foreign banking, in 
1923, became associated with the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company and has since been 
identified with the foreign department. In 
1925 he was appointed 
of that department. 

Harry Lawton is thoroughly familiar with 
foreign banking, having spent many years in 
the employ of the famous English 
Thomas Cook & Son, serving in London, 
Paris, Cologne and Cannes. In 1896 he 
came to the United States and for a number 
of years was associated with the foreign 
departments of various New York and Chi- 
cago banks. When in Chicago he 
rated the Export Managers Association. 
Mr. Lawton was also among the first for- 
eign exchange managers to utilize the dol 
lar letters of credit for import transactions, 
as soon as the new federal law permitted 
American banks to give acceptances. In 
1923 Mr. Lawton became connected with the 
New York office of the Hibernia Securities 
Company and received prompt recognition 
for his ability. In January 1928 he came 
to New Orleans and has become a valued 
addition to the personnel of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company. 


assistant manager 


firm of 


inaugu- 


The Bank of the United States has become 
a trustee of the New York Community Trust 
with Bernard. K. Marcus as a member of the 
Trustee’s Committee. 

The Capital of the Manufacturers & Trad- 
ers-Peoples Trust Company of Buffalo has 
been increased from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

The 128 Broadway branch office of the 
American Exchange-Irving Trust Company 
of New York, which was the office of the 
American Exchange National Bank prior to 
consolidation, has been moved and incorpo- 
rated with the Columbia branch at 60 Broad- 
way. 

The Waynesboro National Bank and the 
Citizens Bank of Richmond, Va., have been 
merged under the new title of Citizens- 
Waynesboro Bank and Trust Company. 

C. E. Alison has been elected vice-president 
and manager of the American Trust Com- 
pany at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, succeeding 
A. V. Chamberlain, resigned. 
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Massachusetts 
Fiduciary 


SSE SS 


We are 
prepared 

to serve 

in any 
fiduciary 
capacity in 
the state of 
Massachusetts 


WINKS SAR 


Departments: 
Trust 
Transfer 
Corporation 
Foreign 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





MOODY’S ANNOUNCE NEW MANUAL ON 
BANKS AND FINANCE 


A new manual, which is international in 
scope and covers for the first time in one 
volume all essential facts and figures on 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies, 
investment trusts and other types of finan- 
cial organizations, has been issued by the 
Moody’s Investors Service. There are no 
less than 3,000 pages of indispensable and 
up-to-date information for bankers and _ in- 
vestors. The manual is of unusual worth 
because it comprehends latest developments 
in the field of banking and finance. There 
are introductory articles describing functions 
and operations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; banking in the United States and 
Canada; insurance stocks as investments; 
foreign and domestic investment trusts and 
analysis of real estate mortgage bonds. 

The new manual acquires added interest 
because of the great public participation 
within the last few years in the securities 
of banks, insurance companies and financial 
organizations of all types. This manual is 
the fifth volume added to the Moody’s series 
and which include manuals on industrials. 
public utilities, railroads, governments and 
municipal securities. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
TRUST INVESTMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Reticence is manifested by trust officers 
of Pennsylvania trust companies as to the 
resolution adopted at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation directing the Trust Company Section 
to assemble the best judgment as to possible 
amendments to the laws which would broad- 
en the field of investments available for trust 
funds. There is a general feeling that Penn- 
sylvania should go slow in liberalizing the 
types of securities legal for trust funds. Such 
change would, in the first place, call for a 
constitutional amendment. 

There is at present a constitutional provi- 
sion which prohibits fiduciaries from invest- 
ing trust funds in the bonds or stocks of any 
private corporation. Unless otherwise au- 
thorized by the trust instrument the invest- 
ment of trust funds in Pennsylvania 
fined to the following classes of securities: 
stocks or public debt of the United States; 
obligations of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania; municipal bonds of Pennsylvania 
jurisdictions; real estate mortgages, includ- 
ing participation mortgages; ground rents: 
Federal Farm Loan bonds; real estate, under 
court order and bonds of any other state or 
municipalities of other states, 
court order. 

Pennsylvania trust companies 
served an unblemished record in investing 
and administering trust funds. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the state bankers’ associa- 
tion is designed chiefly to ascertain the effect 
of broader trust investment powers in other 
states as they may be applicable to Pennsyl- 
vania. While conservative opinion prevails 
there is the problem of increasing volume of 
trust funds seeking investment with a _ re- 
stricted list as well as supply of legal invest- 
ments. 


is con- 


subject to 


have pre- 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL FOR INTEGRITY 
TRUST COMPANY 
Stockholders of the Integrity 
pany 


Trust Com- 
of Philadelphia have approved an in- 
crease in capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 
Walter K. Hardt, formerly vice-president of 
the Philadelphia National Bank, was recent- 
iy elected president of the company, succeed- 
ing the late Philip E. Guckes. Other changes 
in executive personnel have also been made. 
The latest financial statement of the com- 
pany shows total assets of nearly $25,000,000, 
With deposits of $18,765,000. 


have the 
| facilities 
and the 


serve yOu 


of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECIPROCITY IN TAXATION OF NON- 
RESIDENT DECEDENT PROPERTY 


Nationwide progress in establishing the 
idea of reciprocal exemption in taxing in- 
tangible personal property of non-resident 
decedents, was reviewed by Jay Gates, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
in his convention report as chairman of the 
state tax legislation committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association. Commenting 
on the re-enactment of the reciprocity pro- 
vision at the last session of the New York 
legislature. Mr. Gates called attention to 
the fact that Pennsylvania is inhibited from 
accepting the retroactive features of the 
New York law, unless enabling legislation is 
adopted at the 1929 session. In Pennsyl- 
vania, he said, there is no authority for tax- 
ing officials to return taxes lawfully imposed 
and paid without action by the legislature. 
With reference to all estates, however, in 
which the decedent died after March 12, 
1928, Pennsylvania and New York are again 
in reciprocity. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 

board of directors of 

Company of 


The the Franklin 
Trust Philadelphia have voted 
to increase the capital structure by issuing 
10,000 additional shares of stock. Rights to 
subscribe to the new stock, at the rate of 
$400 per share, will be issued to the present 
stockholders on the basis of one right for 
each two shares of stock now held. 

In commenting on the action of their 
board, C. Addison Harris, the president, 
stated that this increase was made necessary 
to enable the Franklin Trust Company to 
more adequately meet the credit require- 
ments of their large commercial depositors, 
and to permit them to enter broader 
fields of financial development. 

A meeting of the stockholders will be held 
July 31st, 1928, for the purpose of ratifying 
the action of the board. When the proceeds 
of the sale of the new stock is received the 
Franklin Trust Company will then have a 
capital of $3,000,000 and a surplus of $7,250,- 
000. Their deposits at the present time are 
over $38,000,000. Thus, with the new capital 
arrangement they will show a capital to de- 
posit ratio of over 20 per cent, which is ma- 
terially in excess of most of the larger banks 
in New York City. 


also 


Stockholders of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia have approved 
change in title of the bank to Corn Exchange 
National Bank & Trust Company. The Corn 
Exchange was the first national bank in 
Philadelphia to avail itself.of the privilege 
of exercising trust powers. 

Albert J. Southall and I. H. O’Hara have 
been elected assistant real estate officer and 
assistant treasurer, respectively, of the Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Company. 

N. P. Mortenson has been appointed trust 
officer of the First National Bank at Ellwood 
City, Pa. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


NEW HOME NEARING COMPLETION FOR 
FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO. 
The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

is getting ready to transfer its ‘main office 

and departments to the massive new home 
which fronts on Broad, Walnut and Sansome 
streets, comprising nearly a city block and 
which is nearing completion. This building 
attains a height of thirty stories, exclusive 
of two basements, and will represent an ex- 
penditure of more than $10,000,000. 
Decision Which of the two present 

downtown offices of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company will he retained when it 
moves in the near future to its new building 
has been made. The present main banking 
offices at 325 Chestnut street will become the 
downtown office and the offices at 415 Chest- 
nut Street will and the 
disposed of. 


as To 


be closed property 


CENTRAL TRUST AND SAVINGS 
COMPANY 

The recent twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Central Trust and Savings Company of 
Philadelphia serves to direct attention to 
the steady growth of this organization. <A 
recent financial statement total re- 
sources of $16,297,840. Deposits total $12,- 
603,753; capital is $1,000,000; surplus, $1,- 
700,000 and undivided profits, $196,188. Trust 
funds amount to $8,746,666. Besides the 
main office at Market and Fourth streets, 2 
branch is maintained at Broad and Spring 
Garden streets. T. Comly Hunter is chair- 
man of the board and Clement J. Craft, presi- 
dent. 


shows 


Samuel H. Barker, president, Bankers 
Trust Company; William Fulton Kurtz, presi- 
dent, Colonial Trust Company, and C. Addi- 
son Harris, Jr., president, Franklin Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, have been added 
to the publicity committee for the American 
Bankers Association, 1928 convention. 
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KENSINGTON TRUST COMPANY TO 
HAVE HANDSOME NEW HOME 

The Kensington Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. which was established in 1906 and 
has accumulated over $16,000,- 
COO, will handsome new building 
for which contracts have just been awarded. 

The new building will occupy the entire 
width of the block facing on Allegheny ave- 
nue between Shelburne and H 
size of the building itself 
3 inches front and S82 feet 2 inches in depth. 
The architecture will be after the Italian 
Renaissance. The building will be three sto- 
ries in height and will be used exclusively 
by this company. The lower floor will be 
devoted to the safe deposit vault and the safe 
deposit department. 


resources of 
occupy a 


streets, the 
being 110 feet 


The banking department will be on the 
main floor with the savings fund department 
extending the depth of the Shelburne street 
side. On this floor also will be the offices 
of the president, a large room finished in 
American Walnut with marble base around 
the sides, and separate offices for the secre- 
tary and treasurer, the 
and trust officer. 

From the main banking floor will be a 
Wide marble staircase leading down to the 
deposit department. The vault itself 
will be one of the most modern in the city, 
and will accommodate about 8500 boxes of 
Various sizes. 


assistant treasurer 


3a fe 


The second floor, covering an 
aurea of T4 by 100 feet, will be devoted to the 
title and trust departments, with settlement 
rooms, library and private offices. Nearly all 
of the third floor will also be devoted to the 
title and trust departments for the filing of 
records and for other departmental work. 
The officers and directors of the company 
Charles TL. Martin, president; James 
Henry, vice-president: William H. Brehm, 
Vice-president; H. P. Mauger, secretary-treas- 
urer: John W. Kommer, assistant treasurer ; 
Charles W. Schoch, assistant secretary; M. 
N. Eastburn, title and trust officer; J. Frank- 
in Bennett. assistant title officer. The di- 
rectors are, Charles L. Martin, James Henry, 
William H. Brehm, Richard Hirst, Robert 
\IcNeil, S. P. Kenworthy, William Kommer, 
flarry Brocklehurst, John B. S. Rex, Francis 
Dovle, William J. Geggis, Walter Scholes, 
mes Hulton, and William A. Hagen. 


are, 


Effingham B. Morris, 

ade chairman of the board of the Girard 

rust Company of Philadelphia, following 
'ty-one years’ service as president, has been 

ected a director of the First National Bank 
Philadelphia. 


who was recently 


We Invite You 


to use our complete 
banking facilities to 
handle your Cleve- 


land transactions. 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 





SERIAL BONDS VERSUS SINKING FUND 
FINANCING 

Philadelphia bankers and others seeking 
improved methods of financing local and 
state government requirements, are keenly 
disappointed by the recent action of the City 
Council of Philadelphia in ignoring the rec- 
ommendations of a special committee of 
bankers and retaining sinking fund _ provi- 
sions in connection with the latest $38,000,- 
GOO municipal loan. A committee of bank- 
ers, appointed by former Mayor Kendrick 
and continued by Mayor Mackett, reported 
after thorough study, that adoption of the 
serial bond method of retirement would save 
the city from $11,500,000 to $15,000,000 during 
the life of the 500-year municipal loan which 
was recently awarded. The City Council, 
however, rejected the proposal for issuing 
serial bonds, on grounds which indicate the 
need of further public education on the sub- 
ject of municipal and state financing. 


The Commonwealth Casualty Company has 
purchased the old banking building formerly 
occupied by the Real Estate Title Insurance 
and Trust Company and prior to the merger 
of the latter with the Land Title & Trust 
Company. 





TRUST 
CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


COMPANIES 


Par Last 
Sale 


278 


Deposits, Date of 


Sale 
5-29-28 


Aldine Trust Co 100 


American Bank & Trust Co 500,000 
Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings 1 
Colonial Trust Co 

Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1,500,000 
Continental Equitable 

Federal Trust Co 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co 

Frankford Trust Co 

Franklin Trust Co 


Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Industrial Trust 

Integrity Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Market St. Title & Trust 

Ninth Bank & Trust 

North Philadelphia Trust 

Northern Trust 

Northwestern Trust Co 

Penna. Co. for Insurances 

Provident Trust 

Real Estate, Land Title and Trust... 
Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 
George F. Munson of the law firm of Town- 
send, Elliott & Munson, has succeeded the 
late Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., on the board of 


the Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

The weekly statement issued by the Phila- 
delphia Clearing House is now being issued 


in condensed form, 
eluded in individval 
of reserve required 
nated. § 

Charles H. Herbert has been appointed 
an assistant treasurer of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 


with U. S. deposits in- 
deposits and with items 
and net deposits elimi- 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
Albert J. Southal} was elected an assistant 
real estate officer and I. H. O’Hara was 
elected an assistant treasurer. 

W. Norman Stokes, assistant cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. B. 

Stockholders of the Southwark Title & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia have ap- 
proved increase in capital stock from $125,- 
000 to $250,000. 

The Scranton (Pa.) Clearing House Asso- 
ciation has recommended to its member 
banks that they ask depositors to maintain 
a daily balance of $100 or more, or else pay 
a small service charge of 50 cents a month. 


83,519 
730,348 


488,449 
24,905,122 
965,081 
4,480,958 
2,659,949 
12,074,206 


1,447,226 
17,164,766 
16,612,408 
15,403,066 


$4,139,601 

4,137,268 
48,608,584 
12,305,062 
31,179,033 
11,181,671 
17,955,261 

6,081,354 
89,832,127 
10,120,887 
33,821,444 
24,233,384 
58,621,068 
13,663,453 
11,650,861 
18,998,907 
14,220,451 
14,127,128 
17,271,456 

9,673,578 
14,047,727 
11,042,395 
82,973,617 
17,854,604 
54,549,524 


Capital ao 1928 Mar, 12, 1928 Value 
$ 


50 
100 


100 
100 


20714 
49216 
271 
310% 
660 
33514 
855 
920 
530 
706 
$26 
1651 
465 
545 
690 
501 
700 
615 
466 
1167 
610 
1003 
907 
813 


12- 7-27 
6-— 6-28 
6-13-28 
6- 6-28 
2-21-28 
6-13-28 
6- 6-28 
6-— 6-25 
5-23-28 
6- 6-28 
6-13-28 
5-16-28 
6-13-28 
6- 6-28 
6-13-28 


12-22-26 
6- 6-28 
5-29-28 
6-— 6-28 


7,773,776 100 
5,264,691 50 
7,256,857 100 
9,354,813 50 


1,588,506 

702,139 
1,170,671 
1,031,145 


220 
195 
265 
> Ww Ard 


ald o- 


5-18-27 
6-13-28 
6-16-28 
2-28 
Stockholders of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia have approved an in- 
crease in capital stock from $2,300,000 to 
$5,000,000. 

(. T. Benscoter of Brookville has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Kane Bank & Trust 
Company of Kane, Pa. 

The Commercial Bank & Trust Company 
and Titusville Trust Company of Titusville, 
Pa. will consolidate under the name of the 
latter. The new bank will have deposits of 
$6,300,000, and trust funds of $3,500,000. 

C. Lester Mathias has been advanced from 
assistant to treasurer and assistant secretary 
of the Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

D. S. MeFetters, treasurer of the Johns- 
town Trust Company, has been elected vice- 
president for Pennsylvania of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

C. J. Kirschner, vice-president and cashier 
of the Markle Banking & Trust Company of 
Hazleton, Pa., has been elected president of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 

Directors of the East End Trust Company 
and the Broadway Merchants Trust Company 
of Camden, N. J. recently voted to consoli- 
date the institutions. The merger will pro- 
vide combined resources of $16,500,000, capi- 
tal of $1,100,000, surplus of $2,200,000 and 
undivided profits of $500,000. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
INCREASE IN TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ASSETS 

Volume of trust and estate funds admin- 
istered by Boston trust companies and na- 
tional banks, conducting trust departments, 
is steadily gaining in momentum and at:the 
present rate will soon make up for the ¢om- 
paratively slow progress of previous yqars. 
In proportion to wealth per capita, and, the 
amount of personal and real property pass- 
ing through probate each year, there is still 
some distance for Boston corporate fiducia- 
ries to travel before they command the 
amount of business to which they are en- 
titled and judged by average standards in 
most other large cities. 

There has been notable development, how- 
ever, within the past few years. Without 
taking account of the rapidly growing vol- 
ume of corporate as well as individual trust 
business handled by national banks, the in- 
crease in trust department assets of Boston 
trust companies is sufficiently gratifying. A 
compilation of the latest totals of trust de- 
partment assets, exclusive of corporate trusts, 
as of February 28, 1928, shows total of $436,- 
742,167 as compared with $401,871,655  re- 
ported October 10, 1927 and §$387,206,343 as 
of December 31, 1926. 

It is of interest to note that all but fifteen 
million of the aggregate trust department 
assets of $486,742,000 are held by four trust 
companies, whose relative standing is as 
follows: 

Feb. 28, 1928 Oct. 10, 1927 Dee. 31, 1926 
Old Colony Trust. .$152,417,355 $141,289,934 $133,953,015 
Boston Safe D.&T. 140,831,223 129,841,169 118,044,538 


New Eng. T. Co.. 102,989,999 97,425,606 106,587,114 
State St. T. Co... 25,377,800 24,329,550 20,873,693 


In addition to the above there are seven 
other trust companies conducting trust de- 
partments, including the American Trust 
Company with $4,022,857 trust assets; United 
States Trust Company with $6,697,561; Ex- 
change Trust with $1,441,701 and others re- 
porting lesser amounts. Recent additions to 
the list of local trust companies actively 
engaging in trust service are the Lee Hig- 
ginson Trust Company and the Peabody 
Trust Company. 


COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS ASSETS OF 
BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


The latest compilation of the official re- 
turns of Boston trust companies shows total 
‘commercial department assets of $429,152,- 
‘57 and savings department assets of $57,- 
21,033. The largest commercial assets are 
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$3,000,000 $3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
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shown by the following: Old Colony Trust 
Company, $194,285,000; State Street Trust 
Company, $69,708,000; American Trust Com- 
pany, $31,848,120; Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, $24,975,020; Beacon Trust 
Company, $27,080,000; New England Trust 
Company, $28,694,000 and others ranging 
downward. The largest savings department 
are shown by the Exchange Trust 
Company with $11,795,315; Old Colony Trust 
Company, $10,416,000; U. S. Trust Company, 
$8,971,000; Beacon Trust Company, $5,268,- 
000; Liberty Trust Company, $5,193,968 and 
State Street Trust Company, $4,357,000. 


assets 


OLD COLONY TRUST ASSOCIATES 

Officers and directors associated with the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston and its 
affiliated Old Colony Corporation, have or- 
ganized the Old Colony Trust Associates, 
which will function as an investment trust 
in the purchase of bonds, notes and other 
obligations of corporations, government, state 
and municipal bonds as well as stock of 
banks and insurance companies. The first 
offering of the investment trust is an issue 
of 400,000 first series trust shares of no par 
value and priced at $52 per share. 
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BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
is gaining ground rapidly in the volume of 
trust and estate funds under administration, 
which now aggregates over $140,000,000, repre- 
senting a gain of over four millions since the 
first of the year, and of twenty-two millions 
since the close of 1926. The Boston Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company now stands sec- 
ond largest among New England trust 
panies in the total volume of trust 
and is creeping up on the lead which has 
been maintained for many years by the Old 
Colony Trust Company. 

The Commercial banking 
the company shows aggregate 


Soston 


coMm- 


assets 


department of 
naaets of $24,- 


975,020, with deposits of $19,753,369. The 
eapital is $1,000,000 ; surplus Raia $3,000,000, 
and undivided profits $1,126,568. 





Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of which is in its 65th 
year, has total insurance in ote e amounting 
to over $2,764,000,000, with 6,253,908 policies. 

The Highland Investment eondanliane has 
been organized by the Highland Trust Com- 
pany with capital of $200,000. Ray R. Ride- 
out is president. 


The John Hancock 
Boston, 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF BOSTON COR- 
PORATE FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 


William L. Stoddard, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the American Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, has been elected president of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of Boston. He 
has been identified with the American Trust 
Company since 1922 and is a graduate of 
Harvard, holding degrees of A.B. and A.M. 
Mr. Stoddard was one of the organizers of 
the Boston Fiduciaries Association. In = ad- 
dition to many published articles on finan- 
cial and fiduciary subjects he is the author 
of a textbook called “Everyday English Writ- 


ing.” Mr. Stoddard is a director of United 
Equities, Inc., a member of business con- 
sultants, treasurer of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation for Promoting the Interests of the 
Adult Blind, and a trustee of the Belmont 
Public Library. 


William E. Chamberlain, 
president of State Street 
3oston, has been elected 
Bank Officers’ Association. 

Interests affiliated with the Beacon Trust 
Company of have organized an in- 
vestment trust the title Beacon’s 
Participation, 


assistant vice- 
Trust Company of 
president of the 


3oston 
bearing 
Ine. 
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RHODE ISLAND BANKERS MEET 

At the recent annual convention of the 
Rhode Island Bankers Association, J. Cun- 
liffe Bullock, vice-president of the Industrial 
Trust Company of Providence was elected 
president for the ensuing year. The conven- 
tion was presided over by retiring president. 
Kverett W. Whitford, president of the Cen- 
treville National Bank of Arctic. Among the 
speakers was W. J. Fortune of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, who said in part: 

“We are going through a period of ad- 
justment and transition here in New Eng- 
land. It is said that New England does not 
keep pace with other sections. This is not 
true. No section of the country has sur- 
vived so with its disadvantages and 
New England. No. section 
of the country is so isolated, and yet we see 
the banks of New England at a 
higher peak of deposits than at any other 
period. We find the national banks in a 
healthy state. After three hunderd 
years of disadvantages and vicissitudes there 
is the wealth per capita in New 
Kkngland than ever before.” 


long 


vicissitudes as 


savings 


more 


ereatest 


of the 
establishment 


Appropes 


the 


of 
a loan department fo) 
small borrowers the National City Bank 
of New York it is worthy of note that the 
Commercial Trust Company of New Britain, 
Conn., has maintained for ten years a small 
loan department through which an annual 
average of $1,500,000 is borrowed on install- 
repayment plan. 


recent 
of 
hy 


announcement 


ment 


The American Trust Company of Boston is 


conducting an effective publicity campaign 
in emphasizing commercial banking facili- 
ties. Pliny P. Mason is in charge of the 


advertising department of the company. 
The First National Bank of New Haven, 
Conn... has developed a plan of enabling em- 
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California Trust 
, C ompany 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles » 7 California 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Ex- 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate 
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OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 


has combined resources of over 
$120,000,000 


ee ver 
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ployees to purchase stock of the bank on an 
weekly payment The 
show that every employee of the bank is a 
stockholder. 


easy basis. records 


The Springville Bank and Trust Company 
has been organized at Stamford, Conn., with 
William W. Graves as chairman of the board 
and Conrad A. Lund, president. 


On June 2d became effective the merger 
of the Metacomet National Bank and the 


‘ 


Massasoit National Bank with the B. M. C. 
Durfee Trust Company of Fall River, Mass. 


Surplus and 


Undivided Assets 
Profits Deposits Trust Dept. 

Capital Feb. 28, 1928 Feb. 28, 1928 Feb. 28, 1928 
American "Trust Co. ....:. <0... $1,500,000 $2,809,974.05 $22,368,680.46 $4,022,857.17 
Beacon Trust Co. . opie hans hae Diana 1,500,000 2,251,982.03 pi Wt Be | Ce | | ere 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co 1,000,000 4,126,568.64 19,453,369.82 140,831,223.22 
(SRerienton TP iast 850. . 5. cg ck ces odae'sssiacaeacne 200,000 32,649.75 Ri NS Se een ee 
TE ERS bo Sn ar 100,000 32,499.06 yy ee 25 eee ee ere: 
Commerce and Trust Co........ 1,000,000 377,606.07 4,789,982.70 158,219.11 
Pxchange: Trust Co. ..... 5. ..cicc cv ccacess 1,250,000 1,281,604.85 6,753,058.72 1,441,701.54 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co................ceee¢ 200,000 77,365.03 pre Ee SS | ee rea = 
Lee, Higginson Trust Co........ 500,000 500,000.00 6,669,513.42 834,735.75 
Oe uml be 6 i a 750,000 762,552.05 6,736,085.45 341,285.04 
New England Trust Co........... .. 1,000,000 2,911,073.77 24,016,804.32 102,989,999.91 
Old Colony Trust Co................. .15,000,000 16,461,522.81 158,122,101.40 152,417,355.46 
PORDOGY PIUSE OO. cs cis sored owe sce cscectees 500,000 101,312.29 301,683.94 629,432.42 
prete Street Trust'Co......6scscc cw cecccwss 3,000,000 3,949,526.46 58,117,403.46 25,377,800.14 


United States Trust Co........... 


2,000,000 


1,850,111.00 9,752,019.60 6,697 ,561.65 






















Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKSHARES AND 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 

Prominent Pittsburgh and New York bank- 
ers are associated in the formation of the 
Pennsylvania Bankshares & Securities Cor- 
poration, to operate on the principle of in- 
vestment trusts, issuing common and _ pre- 
ferred stock against the acquisition of se- 
lected securities of banking, insurance and 
surity companies. The corporation will have 
an initial outstanding capitalization of 200,- 
000 shares of common stock in addition to 
$3,000,000 of preferred stock, all of which 
will be issued in connection with the acqui- 
sition of securities having a present market 
value of more than $5,000,000. 

The principal initial investments of the 
company will be in capital stocks of the follow- 
ing Pittsburgh Banks: First National Bank, 
Peoples Savings & Trust Company, the Bank 
of Pittsburgh National Association, Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company, the Colonial Trust 
Company, and the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. Additional investments of ap- 
proximately $940,000 will be made in secu- 
rities of other institutions in Pittsburgh, 
New York, Cleveland, Philadelphia and Buf- 
falo. 

The new corporation will be headed by J. 
H. Hillman, Jr., chairman of the Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company in Pittsburgh. As- 
sociated with him on the board of directors 
will be F. F. Brooks, vice-president of the 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh; Percy 
H. Johnston, president of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York; Charles S. Mce- 
Cain, president of National Park Bank, New 
York; John O. Miller, president of East End 
Savings & Trust Company, Pittsburgh; A. C. 
Robinson, president of Peoples Savings & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh: A. B. Sheets, 
secretary and treasurer of the new corpora- 
tion: and Robert Wardrop, chairman of First 
National Bank at Pittsburgh. 


George D. Edwards, president of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh, has 
been named as local treasurer of the Leonard 
Wood Memorial Fund for the Eradication of 
Leprosy. 

C. Roscoe Hoffman has been elected a 
trust officer of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 

John E. Potter, president of the Potter 
Title & Trust Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
re-elected president of the Pennsylvania Ti- 
tle Association. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND IRUST CO. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE.. PITTSBURGH.’ 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $160,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplusand 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





DIRECTORS ELECTED AT FIDELITY 
TITLE AND TRUST 
At a recent meeting of the directors of Fi- 
delity Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
the following were elected to the board of 
directors: Frank B. Bell, president, Edge- 
water Steel Company, and George P. Rhodes, 
president of the Colonial Steel Company and 
vice-president of the Keystone National Bank. 








WILSON A. SHAW 

Wilson A. Shaw, one of the most distin- 
guished and best known financiers of Penn- 
sylvania, died recently at the age of eighty- 
two. He was chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bank of Pittsburgh and also 
of the Fidelity Title & Trust Company. He 
had spent his entire life in the Pittsburgh 
district, his first banking connection having 
been with the Merchants and Manufacturers 
National Bank, which was later merged with 
the Bank of Pittsburgh. 





C. F. Niemann, president of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank of Pittsburgh, has been elected a 
director of the Colonial Trust Company. 

H. C. McEldowney, president of the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, has been elect- 
ed a director of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 


—— 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ILLINOIS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Among state bankers’ associations the IIli- 
nois organization has set a new pace for ac- 
tual accomplishments and systematic effort 
to improve the standards of banking conduct. 
While the recent thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Bankers Association 
at Rock Island yielded an excellent menu of 
addresses, the attention of delegates was pri- 
marily directed to the important work which 
the headquarters staff and standing commit- 
tees have been carrying on. The main ob- 
jective of this work is to raise banking man- 
agement to such a level that failures wilt 
become practically impossible in the future 
in this state. That this can be accomplished 
is demonstrated by the success of clearing 
house supervision and examination, supple- 
mented by credit bureaus and county federa- 
tions. In other words, the results attained 
by the highly efficient clearing house system 
in Chicago are to be made applicable to every 
county in the state and the progress made 
thus far gives abundant assurance that the 
end in view is not far distant. 

Association activities were reviewed at the 
recent convention by President Appel and by 
the efficient Secretary Graettinger, to whom 
much of the credit for fine work is due. At 
the first session there were addresses by 
Secretary Douglas Sutherland of the Chicago 
Civic Federation on “What Is Wrong with 
Taxes?’ and by W. E. Devlin, one of the 
advertising counsellors of the association, on 
“Selling Bank Service to Meet Present Day 
Competition,” in which service charges and 
elimination of unprofitable accounts were 
analyzed. Other outstanding addresses were 
by Eugene M. Stevens, president of the Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago, 
and President Thomas R. Preston of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO FEDERAL 
RESERVE MONETARY POLICY 

The influences at work in the stock market, 
money rates and the importance which at- 
taches to the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, are discussed in the latest publica- 
tion issued by the Continental National Bank 
& Trust Company of Chicago, entitled “The 
Trend of Business.” As to money rates and 
Reserve policy, there is the following com- 
ment: 

“We feel that the nub of the problem as 
to money rates is not to be found in the gold 
movement, or the commercial ov investment 
demand for funds. It lies in the monetary 
policy of the Reserve banks, as related par- 
ticularly to collateral loans If brokers’ 
loans should be liquidated at all heavily 
within the next few weeks, the funds thus 
released for the general money market would 
shortly cause an easing of rates. 

Just what the Reserve Bank policy will 
be, frankly, we don’t know. But the spring 
increase in commercial !oans, coupled with 
the increase in bank loaus secured by stocks 
and bonds, has led to an increase in redis- 
counting. And this his increased the effec- 
tiveness of the rediscount rate. However, we 
doubt that the recent advances from 4 to 4% 
per cent will alone le adequate to liquidate 
brokers’ loans. A _ vigorous policy means 
Reserve Bank support of the rediscount rate 
by the continued sale of government securi- 
ties—not offset by the purchase of unseason- 
ally large amounts of bankers’ acceptances.” 


The bond department of the Chicago Trust 
Company announces an offering of $2,200,000 
North Station Industrial Building, Inc., first 
(closed) mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds, due April 1, 1948. 

E. A. Hintz of the Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank has been elected vice-president, and 


Cc. L. Price of the Chicago Trust Company, 
secretary of the Chicago Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association. 
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Representation in Chicago 


Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 
residents. 
Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 


Protected Trust Investments 


Assets Over $33,000,000 


LARGEST HOLDERS OF BANK STOCK IN 
CHICAGO 

Publications of holdings of Chicago bank 
and trust company stocks by individuals and 
estates shows relatively few changes despite 
the marked activity in this field during the 
past vear. The largest holding is by the 
N. W. Harris estate which owns 10,338 Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank stock having mar- 
ket value of SS8.787.300. The second largest 
holding is by A. W. Harris who owns 7,104 
Harris Trust stock, 426 shares of First Na- 
tional Bank, 34 shares of Continental Na- 
tional and 40 shares of Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company stock. The Marshall Field 
estate comes third with 6,127 shares of Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company, 400 shares 
of Northern Trust, valued at $5,944,840. One 
of the largest individual holdings is that of 
James A. Patten, having value of $5,284,016. 
Eleven other holders have each bank and 
trust shares ranging in value from four to 
five millions. Large bank stock holdings are 
also shown for life insurance companies. 





EF. M. Knight. who came to the Illinois 
Trust & Savings Bank from the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois in 1921, has been 
appointed manager of the bond department 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company. 





NEW APPOINTMENTS AT CHICAGO 
TRUST COMPANY 

At the quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chicago Trust Company, 
Marley Halvorsen was made assistant mana- 
ger of the real estate loan department, and 
Paul Lansford was made assistant manager 
of the bond department. An additional 1 
per cent was added to the regular 14% per 
cent dividend. 

Officers of a national banking institution, 
organized under the Federal laws, are not li- 
able for prosecution for embezzlement in 
state courts, even though they could receive 
funds of deposits for an insolvent bank, Os- 
car E. Carlstrom, attorney general of Illi- 
nois, has ruled in response to a recent inquiry. 

The bond department of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company announces an offering 
of $1,260,000 Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Company +4 per cent 
equipment trust certificates, Series O, matur- 
ing serially to June, 1938, and issued under 
the Philadelphia plan. 

An extra dividend of 2 per cent on capital 
stock was declared by directors of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago in addition to the 
last regular quarterly distribution of 3 per 
cent. 





—— 
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THE HARRIS TRUST SAVINGS AND LIFE 
INSURANCE PLAN 

The success experienced by the Hurris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago in develop- 
ing What is called the “Savings and Life In- 
surance Plan,” has aroused widespreind = in- 
terest among officials of banks and trust 
companies. This plan was inaugurated sev- 
en years ago and has brought in balances 
amounting to $2,225,000, representing 8,000 
members who have life insurance in foree 
with the face value of more than $11,000,000, 
Describing the plan, Don D. Lovelace, man- 
ager of the savings department of the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, says: 

“This plan is a combination of savings and 
life insurance, so arranged that over a pe- 
riod of 120 months a person may accumu- 
late $1,000 or any multiple of $1,000 up to 
a minimum of $25,000. To accomplish this 
the depositor makes fixed monthly deposits, 
the amount of which depends upon his age at 
the time of entering the plan. The monthly 
deposit for the average age of thirty being 
only $8.70 per thousand. If the depositor 
lives, makes his deposits regularly and com- 
pletes his plan, he draws out his $1,000 and 
that’s all there is to it. 

“For fear, though, that he might not live 
to complete his plan, an insurance policy is 
taken out in connection with it, so that in 
case he should die his heirs will immediately 
receive the amount he set out to save, plus 
the balance in his savings account. The cost 
of that insurance is deducted from his ac- 
count, but the plan is so arranged that up 
to and including age forty-four, the earnings 
of the plan over the ten-year period will 
more than offset the cost of the insurance. 
Thus he actually gets back more than he 
has deposited and in the meantime has been 
insured,” 


JAPANESE TRUST COMPANIES ADOPT 
AMERICAN METHODS 

In view of the fact that the laws govern- 
ing organization and functions of Japanese 
trust companies are largely based upon 
American precedeut and experience it is not 
surprising to learn that the Japanese trust 
companies are also adopting American meth- 
ods in soliciting trust business. A batch of 
handsomely executed Japanese booklets was 
recently received from the Sumitomo Trust 
Company of Tokyo which relates respectively 
to the varieties of trust service, functions of 
‘rust deposit, testamentary appointments 
and services of safety deposit departments. 
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A Distinctive Service 


for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 


on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BAN Kor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 
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CHICAGO BUILDING GROUPS GIVE PREF- 
ERENCE TO RESIDENT MECHANICS 

A voluntary informal movement on the 
part of all Chicago building groups to give 
preference to permanent residents of the 
local metropolitan area when employing 
mechanics is urged by the Cody Trust Com- 
pany in a review of local activities. 

“Under ordinary conditions,” says the Cody 
Trust Company, “impending activity would 
furnish reasonably steady employment to 
Chicago building craftsmen during the com- 
ing months. Unfortunately, however, condi- 
tions nationally have tended to greater ir- 
regularity. Chicago’s high volume of new 
projects has been the exception and not the 


rule among the larger population centers. 
Basing their findings on interviews with 


contractors, our field agents report that there 
is in progress a steady influx of out-of-town 
mechanics to Chicago as a result of this 
activity in new building. These men are 
frequently skilled workers, usually they are 
unmarried, and inevitably under present 
conditions they displace a permanent Chi- 
cago resident when they do succeed in find- 
ing work. 

“Your Chicago mechanic lives here 
throughout the year, spends the bulk of his 
wages here, and as a rule has a family to 
support. He is entitled to first call on any 
job that is available, but the chances are 


that he may not always get it. The Cody 
Trust Company believes that a little in- 


formal cooperation among Chicago contrac- 
tors and supply houses can do much to keep 
Chicago jobs for Chicago workers. Its own 
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contribution to the movement is to add the 
following footnote to all applications for 
loans: 

“‘Our acceptance of the foregoing applica- 
tion must of necessity stand solely on its 
investment merits. If your loan is approved, 
we respectfully advise you to ask your archi- 
tect, general contractor, and subcontractors, 
to employ mechanics wherever possible who 
are permanent residents of the Chicago area. 
In this way, notice will be served on 
“floaters” that their services are not required 
here and winter unemployment will be kept 
at a minimum among those who really de- 
serve the work.’ ” 





To fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of President H. C. Olcott, Arthur Rey- 
nolds has been elected president of the Con- 
tinental Securities Company, the investment 
division of the Continental National Bank & 
Trust Company of Chicago. 





The Fletcher Savings & Trust Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., which has affiliations with 
six other state banks, recently acquired con- 
trol of the Irvington State Bank. 





Capital of the Bankers Trust Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been increased from 
$250,000 to $500,000. Howard C. Binley is 
president. 





The Security Bank & Trust Company has 
been organized at Maysville, Ky., with capi- 
tal of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000. 





CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Banks Capital 
RR MAWES vias c's aan ecceu Seis ols $2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank............... 00,000 
OE eS eee eae 6,000,000 
RRS RN 0 sa 5s Gg Jes to cso vi lo sesso ee '0 2,400,000 
{Continental National Bank and Trust...35,000,000 
SE TE NOUNG oo i.sc Suwa S ew edeees b ee 350,000 
1)" TERS Sees Paneer e.. 7,500,000 
SE Re ee eee 300.000 
NEGRI os avid o-a-s «4 6 0s rele eos ace 300,000 
SESS aren Paneer ney emcee a 4,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust............... 15,000,000 
OSES OS eee 600,000 
NE lk a winis wiawumne is 2,000,000 
PEGrtORterN ATUBE. ......... 006065050008 1,250,000 
OS ee eee 1,000,000 
REN a ee ee near ee 1,000,000 
Ee 6 5,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago................ 1,000,000 
RI Sr iv rcra ik Aides 1316:k ww eae as ais 3,000,000 
EIEN BEEN 5 mic Sabie Gia niu win a Sb cnseih 700,000 
ee een 600,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided Book 

Profits, Deposits Value Bid Ask 
March 31, 1928 March 31, 1928 

$2,395,801.92 $28,697,177.17 156 3389 393 
449,110.58 11,671,012.67 190 250 ims 
5,213,563.52 103,532,772.39 187 450 455 
2,360,617.12 36,224,330.34 198 464 468 
34,452,730.97 479,002,314.02 213 555 560 
670,366.45 7,075,079.15 292 475 ig 
13,106,954.42 105,971,659.76 368 860 865 
710,971.54 4,204,031.538 237 335 ... 
464,075.01 2,683,201.89 255 330 — 
6,288,096.07 80,084,843.36 257 800 an 
31,306,749,85 387,973,966.66 309 920 925 
1,019,992.69 10,151,955.80 170 325 ae 
6,033,837.86 59,509 ,354.61 402 765 775 
807,275.36 18,602 ,592.09 165 440 445 
820,761.94 24,331,476.00 182 665 670 
568,673.65 11,994,050.69 157 325 330 
8,325,563.96 57,086,399.65 267 695 700 
1,237,844.13 9,950,085.81 224 480 485 
5,065,437.89  85,846,779.12 268 840 845 
405,599.21 12,420,187.38 158 300 305 
430,623.69 8,805,465.80 172 290 300 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 









St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
HIGH SPOTS AT MISSOURI BANKERS’ 
CONVENTION 

Improved standards of supervision and 
management as well as elimination of “over- 
banked conditions” were indicated by reports 
and discussions at the recent thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the Missouri Bankers 
Association. The close and practical contacts 
fostered between bankers and farmers in 
Missouri were likewise in evidence at the 
pre-convention agricultural conference pre- 
sided over by Edward Buder, vice-president 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis, who has completed a notable admin- 
istration as president of the association. It 
is largely through the zealous interest and 
generosity of Mr. Buder that the plan of en- 
couraging the young men of Missouri rural 
districts to remain upon the farm by means 
of prizes and scholarships, has gained such 
measure of success. 

In his annual address Mr. Buder reviewed 
the progress of Missouri banking conditions 
during the past year and submitted a num- 
ber of recommendations which were favor- 
ably considered. The first address was by 
John J. Mitchell, Jr., vice-president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chi- 
cago and treasurer of the National Air Trans- 
port Company, who discussed commercial and 
passenger aviation. He was followed at the 
second session by Judge Thomas D. O’Briend 
of St. Paul, Minn., who presented an illu- 
minating paper on “Bank Taxation.” Other 
addresses were by State Commissioner 8S. L. 
Cantley on “Major Problems,” and Dr. Wal- 
ter Williams on “The Spending of Money.” 
The open forum on legal and practical bank- 
ing questions, which is conducted at every 
convention by William M. Martin, chairman 
of the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, de- 
voted attention to legal phases of certification 
of checks, liabilities of officers or directors 
in the event of bank failure and stopping 
payment. 


RICHARD S. HAWES ELECTED DIRECTOR 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Richard 8S. Hawes, senior vice-president of 

the First National Bank in St. Louis, former 

president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Missouri State Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been elected a director of the St. 

Louis Chamber of Commerce, of which he 

was formerly president. Mr. Hawes for 

years has been xuctively identified with civic 
organizations in St. Louis, and is one of the 
country’s most prominent bankers. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 
Affliated with First National Bank 





CHARLES H. BREDEMEYER 

Charles H. Bredemeyer, manager of the 
general bookkeeping department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, died 
recently at the Christian Hospital in St. 
Louis. He had been employed at the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce for nearly thirty- 
eight years, having started as a bookkeeper 
on August 1, 1890. In recent years Mr. 
3redemeyer had made a study of income tax 
problems and was considered an expert in 
this field. 


Since the first of this year there have been 
a total of thirty-four bank mergers in Mis- 
souri, largely aS a result of the definite pol- 
icy for consolidation pursued by the State 
Finance Commissioner. The latest merger 
is that of the Lexington Savings Bank and 
the Lafayette County Trust Company with 
the newly chartered Lexington Savings Trust 
Company. 

At the annual meeting of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries’ Association of Kansas City, 
Trust Officer B. C. Howard of the Commerce 
Trust Company was re-elected president. 

H. M. Wagner, formerly assistant treasu- 
rer of the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, 
has been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Chouteau Trust Company. 
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HERBERT L. DAVIS 


Counsellor at Law 


(Former Referee and Auditor, Supreme Court, D. C.) 


1001 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specializing in Estate Accounting, Court Audit- 
ing, Infringement Suits and Tax Matters 











MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL 
Enactment at the last session of Congress 
of the Mississippi Flood Control Bill, carry- 
ing provision for federal expenditure of 
$325,000,000, naturally brings a profound 
feeling of relief to the populations and busi- 
interests which have periodically suf- 
fered from the breaking of levees and over- 
flowing of the Mississippi. One of 
written chapters in connection with 
and intensive efforts to induce 
take needed action, is that which 
relates to the influence exerted by bankers. 
The American Association through 
its Committee on Commerce and Marine and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
through its special Flood Control Committee, 
performed service in pushing the 
flood control bill through successive steps of 
Congressional action. 


ness 
the un- 
pro- 
longed Con- 


gress to 


sankers 


yeoman 


Perhaps there is no one individual among 
the 20,000 bankers represented in the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, who deserves more 
praise and commendation for his untiring 
battle for flood control legislation than John 
G. Lonsdale, second vice-president of the As- 
sociation and president of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis. Recognizing flood 
the important prob- 
lems ever faced by the nation, he took every 
opportunity to push the question and obtain 
congressional action. 


control as one of most 


Serving as a member 
of the Flood Control Committee of the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce, he visited, 
with others, the devastated sections of the 
southern states and obtained first-hand in- 
formation on conditions and the need for 
quick and satisfactory action. As a climax 
to these activities, Mr. Lonsdale personally, 
but in his capacity as an officer of the Ameri- 


can Bankers Association, appeared before 
President Coolidge a few days before the 


President affixed his signature to the bill. 
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Che 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 














VICE-PRESIDENT OF ST. LOUIS 
COMMERCE COMPANY 
The election of A. W. Snyder as a vice- 
president of the St. Louis Commerce Com- 
pany, an investment division of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, an- 
nounced recently by John G. Lonsdaie, presi- 
dent of the bank. Mr. Snyder has been iden- 
tified with the St. Louis Commerce (Company 
and the Federal Commerce Trust Company 
for about a year and one-half and prior to 
that he was with Stifel-Nicolaus & Company. 
During the World War, Mr. Snyder was 
an airplane pilot in the air service in the 
regular Army, leaving the service as a major. 
While in St. Louis, he has been identified 
with the United States Air Reserve. 


Wiis 


—___ 


A. W. SNYDER 


Who has been elected Vice-president of the_St. 
Commerce Company. 


Louis 








EDWARD BUDER 


Banking communities of Missouri and the 
Southwest mourn the recent and unexpected 
death of Edward Buder, vice-president and 
treasures of the Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis, who succumbed June 9th, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. But a 
few weeks previous to his death Mr. Buder 
had presided at the annual convention of 
the Missovri Bankers Association after cGom- 
pleting a term as president of that organiza- 
tion. To his associates and many friends 
there is comfort in the reflection that this 
post of honor came to Mr. Buder as a climax, 
not alone in recognition of his splendid ree- 
ord as a banker and admirable qualities as 
a man, but likewise becuse of his invaluable 
service in fostering banker-farmer coopera- 
tion and as founder of the Missouri Bankers 
Association Agricultural Scholarship. 

Mr. Buder’s death tollows within nine 
months that of his former “chief,” the late 
Festus J. Wade, who tounded and guided 
the Mercantile Trust Company until he 
passed away last September. Mr. Buder was 
born, educated and spent his entire banking 
eareer in St. Louis. After studying law for 
several years he became :ssociated with the 
old Mechanics Bank, later the Mechanics 
National Bank. In 1902, Mr. Buder was one 





EDWARD BUDER 
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of the organizers of the old American Cen- 
tral Trust Company and continued as secre- 
tary and treasurer of that company until its 
absorption by the Mercantile Trust Company, 
of which he became assistant treasurer. In 
1907 he became treasurer and several years 
ago was made vice-president and also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

While handling the purse strings and at- 
tending to executive duties, Mr. Buder never 
failed to make use of opportunities to pro- 
mote the personnel and to build up the fine 
spirit of loyalty and efficiency which has 
marked the growth of the Mereantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis. He was especially in- 
terested in the careers of young men enter- 
ing the banking business. He developed the 
plan at the Mercantile Trust Company by 
which educational courses conducted by the 
St. Louis chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking were made available for em- 
ployees and with inducement of having tui- 
tion paid by the trust company to those re- 
ceiving certificates. He was also one of the 
organizers of the Mercantilians, the organi- 
zation composed of exployees of the Merean- 
tile Trust Company. 

Mr. Buder’s memory will be cherished for 
any years to come because of his contribu- 
tion to the movement which aims to improve 
agricultural conditions and induce young men 
to pursue farming through its higher scien- 
tific development. When he was treasurer 
of the Missouri Bankers Association four 
years ago, that organization initiated a fund 
of $1,600 to be used yearly in awarding pre- 
miums to deserving boys and girls in so- 
salled 4-H Clubs, representing various phases 
of farming activities. Largely with the ob- 
ject of making this fund permanent, Mr. 
Buder in the following year provided an an- 
nual scholarship fund of $400, conditional 
upon the bankers of the state maintaining 
the $1,600 premium fund. The Buder fund 
maintains students for the two-year short 
course at the Missouri College of Agriculture 
and who have completed within five years a 
4-H Club project. This scholarship is 
awarded each year by the Missouri Bankers 
Association. 


Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, left St. 
Louis recently with a party of prominent 
St. Louis business men for an extended Euro- 
pean trip, where a study of aviation devel- 
opments will be made. The majority in the 
party are members of the <Airboard of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce of which 
Mr. Holderness has recently been made a 
director. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


10 Le 


Oo, Sato 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


SEymMour H. Horr, Vice-President 
Ammi F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CuHarR.es A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLAuDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
JouNn LanpGraf, Assistant Secretary 





MISSOURI BREVITIES 

John B. Clark has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the bond department of 
the Union Trust Company of East St. Louis. 

The South Side Trust Company of St. Louis 
is erecting a ten-story bank and office build- 
ing at Grand and Gravois. 

Owing to rapid increase in business the 
trust department of the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., has been sub- 
stantially enlarged. 

Robert N. Arthur, assistant trust officer 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, now heads the St. Louis Chapter 
of the A. I. B. 

Resources of the 1,254 state banks and 
trust companies in Missouri total $944,203,- 
411, according to the last state banking call. 

The official and clerical staffs of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, exclusive of 
the personnel of the associated St. Louis 
Union Trust Company and the First National 
Company, embraces forty-two officers and 
800 employees. 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocHBiHter, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MAnor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 











MOSLER SAFE COMPANY ACTIVITIES IN 
PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


The Mosler Safe Company of Hamilton, 
O., announce the appointment of Louis 
Hubshman to take charge of the Pittsburgh 
office of that company with offices in the 
Union Trust Company building where bank 
vault, service and guarantee departments 
will also be maintained. Mr. Hubshman has 
had valuable training as vault engineer at 
the home office. 

Mosler installations have been numerous 
among banks and trust companies in the 
Pittsburgh district. A partial list of Mos- 
ler safe equipments in Pittsburgh shows the 
following: Union Trust Company; Franklin 
Savings and Trust Company, Peoples Trust 
Company, Mellon National Bank, Dormont 
Savings and Trust Company, Perry State 
Bank, Workingmans Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Arsenal Bank, Forbes National Bank, 
Monongahela National Bank and Pennsyl- 
vania National Bank, City Deposit Bank, 
Diamond National Bank, and Homewood 
Peoples Bank, and Pennsylvania Trust. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


z Undivided Profits, Deposits, 

Capital Feb. 28, 1928 Feb. 28, 1928 
AEE EOD. 5. Sakon ene ess eesesanese $1,000,000 $623,896.91 $13,333,679.63 
eG be ee 6 a eae 3,000,000 1,260,798.06 37,190,122.08 
CSS oe ES 6 eee ere ..++- 3,000,000 8,733,028.49 61,690,082.22 
Missions Valley Trust Co......ccccccoscccees 3,000,000 5,235.320.57 42,033,378.71 
Oe RSS 0 © a eee 200,000 112,213.98 2,883,133.93 
Ty OS >. 6 a ee eee 200,000 138,905.48 2,757,158.97 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Capital Undivided Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked Annual 

Feb. 28, 1928 Feb. 28, 1928 Dividend 

American Security & Trust Co......$3,400,000 $3,774,318 $30,466,199 100 445 457 15% 
Continental Trust Co................ 1,000,000 200,907 3,122,164 100 135 150 6% 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co........ 1,000,006 342,677 8,262,429 100 150 153 6% 
Maunsey Drust Co................. 3,000,000 1,160,257 4,987,881 100 ae sane 5% 
National Savings & Trust Co....... 1,000,000 2,656,316 12,040,304 100 =510 = =530 12% 
A ed OS eee 2,000,090 1,015,619 8,585,695 100 317 ats 916% 
Washington Loan & Trust Co....... 1,000,000 2,237,436 14,661,481 100 509 14% 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Company. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


BANKERS MUST DOMINATE NEW CREDIT 
AND FINANCING TRENDS 

Shall bankers dominate or become im- 
mersed in the rising tide of new fangled and 
often untried schemes which absorb credit 
and create types of securities that might 
prove uncomfortable in less prosperous sea- 
sons, especially if they are found in the 
collateral or investment portfolios of banks. 
There was both courage and vision in admo- 
nitions to this effect contained in an address 
entitled “The Big Parade,’ delivered at the 
recent annual convention of the Ohio Pank- 
ers Association at Cincinnati, by Robert C. 
Dunn, vice-president of the Ohio Savings 
Bank and Trust Company of Toledo. 

While Mr. Dunn was conservative in his 
comments it was clear that his discussion of 
new types of financing, particularly as re- 
lates to installment selling and forms of 
industrial organizations, contained a note of 
warning to bankers. The bank must ¢on- 
tinue, he said, to be a coordinating force 
between manufacturer and distributer, serve 
as a director and clearing house for the 
mass of technicalities which grow out of 
modern processes of business and_ utiliza- 
tion of banking credit. With prosperity there 
has come a tendency to depart from some 
of the established and conservative lines of 
banking policy which must be revived before 
it is too late. 

Major activities and problems demandin: 
attention of Ohio bankers were outlined in 
the address by retiring President Robert 
McEvilley. He frankly discussed the evil 
«of excessive interest on deposits and the high 
rates paid for public funds. He urged the 
application of a service charge on active 
small accounts and among his recommenda- 
tions was the establishment of a State Rural 
Police system for Ohio. 

Arthur B. Taylor, president of the Lorain 
County Savings and Trust Company of 
Klyria, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. Charles H. 
Deppe, vice-president of the Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, was 
elected to the A. B. A. nominating commit- 
tee for Ohio and FE. L. Abbott, vice-president 
of the First Citizens Trust Company of Co- 
lumbus, was elected vice-president of the 
Trust Company Division, A. B. A., represent- 
ing Ohio. 


B. S. Wellman has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Huntington Na- 
‘tional Bank of Columbus. 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Trust Funds - - $44,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 


Total Resources - - $35,000,000 


t9-. 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL UNVEILS MURAL 
PAINTING 


A mural painting descriptive of the title 
“Where Men and Minerals Meet” was un- 
veiled recently in the main banking lobby 
of the Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
at 308 Euclid avenue, commemorating the 
thirty-eighth anniversary of the bank and 
also a tribute, as stated by President C. E. 
Sullivan, “to those who grasped the oppor- 
tunity of centering in Cleveland such basic 
industries as deal with coal, iron ore, lime- 
stone and steel.” The painting is striking 
in treatment and relief. It is the work of 
Ivor G. Johns and was executed under direc- 
tion of F. R. Walker, the architect who de- 
signed the 308 Euclid Avenue Building. 


AIR PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 

Air passenger transportation between Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and New 
York will be established within six to eight 
months by National Air Transport, Ine., ae- 
cording to announcement made recently by 
Col. Paul Henderson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. To finance 
the new undertaking the board of directors 
have increased the capitalization of the 
National Air Transport $1,000,000, subserib- 
ing all the additional stock themselves. 


Alfred G. Smith, president of the American 
Shipbuilding Company and associated as a 
director with a number of other organiza- 
tions, including the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, recently died in Cleveland. 


Che site of the Old Boody House has been 
purchased by the Ohio Savings and Trust 
Co., Toledo, at a cost of $1,500,000 and will be 
used for the erection of a new bank building. 

sudge John R. Cassidy recently resigned 
as chairman of the Chio State Tax Com- 
mission to become trust officer of the Lake 
Erie Trust Company of Cleveland. 
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HONORS CONFERRED ON CLEVELAND 
TRUST OFFICIALS 


P. T. White, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bond Club of Cleveland. R. A. 
Bishop, vice-president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, has been named vice-president 
of the club; R. L. Denison of the Guaranty 
Company, treasurer; and J. D. Myer, bond 
department, the Cleveland Trust 
secretary. 

Mr. White is vice-president in charge of 
the bond department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company and is known nationally as an au- 
thority on bond matters. He was born in 
New York City, educated in eastern schools 
and was successively with E. F. Hutton & 
Company of New York and the Bankers 
Trust Company there, before joining the 
Cleveland bank. He organized the bond de- 
partment of the Cleveland Trust Company 
in 1909 and was made vice-president in 1912, 
since when he has been the bank’s represen- 
tative in syndicates in which the Cleveland 
Trust Company participates. He is a direc- 
tor of many large industrial concerns, princi- 
pally, those producing coal and electric ma- 
chinery. 

W. O. McClure, manager of the safe de- 
posit department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, has been elected president of the 


P. T. WHITE 


Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Company, who has been 
elected President of the Bond Club of Cleveland 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 





National Safe Deposit Council, made up of 
safe deposit representatives from financial 
institutions throughout the United States. 
Mr. McClure is one of the early employees 
of the Cleveland Trust Company having 
joined the bank in June, 1897, shortly after 
the company was organized. He is one of 
about forty employees and officers who have 
received watches in token of at least 25 
years of service. 


Merger has been completed of the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Columbus, into the First 
Citizens Trust Company with resources of 
over $40,000,000. 





W. O. McCLURE 


Manager, Safe Deposit Department, Cleveland 


Safe Deposit Council 











Trust 
Company, who has been elected President of the National 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


COURT SUSTAINS SECURITY TRUST IN 
LEGAL CONFLICT OVER TITLE 
The Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles has won the preliminary bout 
in the legal battle to prohibit the United 
Security Bank & Trust Company of San 
Francisco from employing the word 
ritv” in its corporate title. A recent deci- 
the California) Supreme Court 
squashes the writ of prohibition filed by the 
United Security Bank of San Francisco to 
restrain the Superior Court of Orange Coun- 
ty from sitting in judgment on the suit 
‘brought by the Security of Angeles to 
enjoin the San Francisco bank from the use 
of “Security” 
hibition set 





“Secu- 


sion of 


Los 


in its name. The writ of pro- 
forth that the Superintendent 
of Banks was within his authority and con- 
stitutional power in allowing the San Fran- 
bank to the word and also agree- 
ing to its change in title to “United Secu- 
rity.” 

The Superintendent of Banks, 
Will C. Wood, is taken severely to task by 
the State Supreme Court, in its ruling, for an 
alleged failure to have given notice or to 
have afforded an opportunity for “even the 
semblance of a hearing’ to the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles when 
he granted the Giannini banking interests 
the use of the name “Security” for their new- 
est branch banking venture in California. 
He is also charged with having “cooperated” 
with the Security Bank & Trust Company of 
San Francisco in changing its name to Unit- 
ed Security Bank & Trust Company and of 
failing to give notice to other banks affected. 

“We venture to predict.” reads the brief 
is filed by former Chief Justice Louis W. 
Myers of the State Supreme Court, “that no 
case can be found affirming the power of the 
state under the guise of an exercise of police 
power to take private property from the pos- 
session of one person or private corporation 
and give that property to another person or 
private corporation. That is precisely what 
petitioner is asking this court to approve un- 
der the guise of holding that the act of the 
Superintendent of Banks is conclusive upon 
private rights and deprives the courts of ju- 
risdiction to protect those rights. As sug- 
gested by one of the counsel for the inte? 
venor, that would be equivalent to authoriz- 
ing the chief of police to approve the hur- 
glary of my house and giving such approval 
the effect of assuring the burglar in the re- 
tention of my property and depriving me of 
my remedy in the courts for its recovery.” 


CISCO use 


California 
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LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

The Merchants National Trust «& 
Bank of Angeles is preparing to 
occupy enlarged quarters at the main office 
at Seventh and Spring streets. The Mer 
chants National Trust has resources of over 
$130,000,000 and conducts thirty-five offices. 

Allard A. Calkins, assistant vice-president 


Sav- 


ings Los 


of the Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles. has been elected president ot 


Group Five 

ciation. 
Frank C. Mortimer, vice-president of the 

Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Los 


f the California Bankers Asso- 


Angeles, has been appointed chairman of a 
committee of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce to investigate the operation of 
investment trusts. 


lienry M. 
Angeles First 


tobinson, president of the Los 

National Trust & Savings 
Bank, has been made chairman of the board 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Company. 

Richard J.. Hargreaves, president of the 
First National Bank of Beverly Hills, Cal., 
announces election of John R. Scantlin as a 
director, vice-president and cashier. 


NEW BUILDING FOR CALIFORNIA 
NATIONAL OF BEVERLY HILLS 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the California National Bank of Bev- 
erly Hills. Cal., plans for the forthcoming 
bank building were discussed and announce- 
ment was made by A. FE. Huntington, presi- 
dent, of the decision to immediately proceed 
with the construction of a six-story class 
“A office building of the highest type on the 
property located on the northeast corner of 
Wilshire boulevard and Beverly drive at a 
approximately $300,000. Plans have 
been prepared by Walker & Eisen, architects, 
and Harry E. Werner of Beverly Hills, asso- 
ciate architect. 

The five upper floors of the building will 
be jinished with every modern convenience 
and have been particularly arranged in suites 
as well as single rooms so as to meet the 
needs of both professional and business men. 
In addition to space to be occupied by the 
hank on the ground floor, provision has been 
made for eight facing on Wilshire 
boulevard. 

The California National Bank of Beverly 
Hills, although controlled by interests affiili- 
ated with California Bank of Los Angeles, is 
an independent institution numbering among 
its directors M. J. Cavanaugh, W. R. Fraser, 
R. R. Pollock. J. A. Cornelius, George E. 
Schindhelm. C. H. Burlingame, and T. EF. 
Ivey, Jr.. all residing in Beverly Hills. 


cost ot 


stores 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUST SECTION, 
CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Trust Section 
of the California Bankers Association was 
characterized by the exceptional quality of 
papers and of practical discussions which 
obtain at these gatherings. C. Sumner 
James, vice-president of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, pre- 
sided as chairman and in his annual address 
devoted particular attention to providing 
proper equipment in organizing trust de- 
partment service as well as training of men 
for trust service. He condemned the prac- 
tice of loading trust departments with duties 
and services which are provided gratis to 
please “good depositors” and insisted that 
all business should bear its proper costs. He 
directed attention also to the amendment in 
the Federal Reserve bill which corrects the 
injustices and confusion arising from taxa- 
tion of sub-division trusts associations 
and pointed to more wholesome relationships 
with members of the Bar in conducting trust 
relationships. 

Among the addresses were the following: 
“The Corporation Department, Trust Com- 
panies and the Public,” by Commissioner of 
Corporations, J. M. Friedlander; “The De- 
sirability of Amending the Statutes Respect- 
ing the Legal Purposes of Trusts and Re- 
straints of Alienation,” by Morse Erskine 
of the San Francisco Bar; “Review of Re- 
cent Legislation and Decisions” by Vincent 
K. Butler, counsel for the American Trust 
Company of San Francisco. 

The newly elected officers of the section 
are: W. J. Kieferdorf, vice-president of the 
Bank of Italy National Trust and Savings 
Association, San Francisco, chairman; Ralph 


as 


H. Spotts, vice-chairman; and J. E. MeGui- 
gan, vice-president United Security Bank 
ind Trust Company, San Francisco, secre- 


tary-treasurer. 

New members of the executive committee 
are C. Nelson Hackett, assistant trust offi- 
cer of the Bank of California, N. A., San 
Francisco; Frank H. Lougher, assistaut trust 


officer of the Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco; and Will ¥. Morrish, 


executive vice-president of Uniied Security 
Bank and Trust Company, Sen Francisco. 
Some years ago a set of legal forms for 
trust companies was compiled by .a com- 
mittee of the Trust Section and at the recent 
annual meeting the executive committee au- 
thorized revision with the appointment of 
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the following to supervise such revision: 
Vincent K. Butler, counsel for the American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, chairman: 
L. H. Roseberry, vice-president of the Secur- 
ity Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles; 
W. J. Kieferdorf, vice-president, Bank of 
Italy National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, Francisco; and Lane D. Webber. 
vice-president of the First National Trust 
and Savings Bank, San Diego; and Ralph H. 
Spotts, chief counsel of the Title Insurance 
& Trust Company of Los Angeles. 


San 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST 
FEDERAL TRUST 

Unaffected by many rumors of bank con- 
solidations and new alignments current in 
San Francisco, the Crocker First Nationa! 
Bank and its allied institution, the Crocker 
First Federal Trust Company continues to 
broaden the and volume of business 
along the progressive lines which have char- 
acterized these organizations. In view of 
an error which crept into the last issues of 
this magazine a restatement of the ecapitali- 
zation and financial statement of the Crocker 
First National is advisable. 

The combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of the Crocker First National 
and the First Federal Trust Company, ac- 
cording to last February statement, is $12.- 
505,931 of which the national bank has $9.- 
705,896 and the trust company $2,800,000. 
Combined resources amounted earlier in the 
year to $117,746,516 with deposits aggregat- 
ing $91,893,375. 





scope 


SAN FRANCISCO BREVITIES 
F. E. Carlton has been appointed assistant 
manager of the bond department of the Bank 
of Italy National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion. Los Angeles. 


Morgan A. Gunst, general manager of the 


Pacific Coast distributing branches of the 
General Cigar Company, Ine, has been 


elected a vice-president of the Bank of Italy. 


W. J. Kieferdorf, vice-president in charge 
of trust department activities at the Bank 
of Italy has been appointed chairman of the 
program committee for the sixth Regional 
Pacific Coast Trust Conference to be held 
in San Francisco, October 17th-20th. 


The California Insurance Commissioner 
has granted licenses to employees of the 
Bank of Italy to act as insurance agents for 
the Americommercial Corporation, a_ sub- 
sidiary organized by the Bank of Italy to 
engage in insurance. 














CHANGES IN SOURCES AND EMPLOY- 
MENT OF CREDIT 


(Continued from page 786) 

would be toward expansion in production and 
inflation in commodity prices, for money will 
not remain idle long. Drastic declines in se- 
curities prices are, in the last analysis, losses 
to the surplus savings of the people and the- 
oretically should not affect the commercial 
structure, but drastic declines in commodity 
prices, after inflation, are much more serious, 
for they affect business itself and cause hard- 
ship to the conduct of trade and commerce. 

If you had a million and a half dollars and 
only required one million in your business, 
you could afford to play with the other half- 
million in the securities markets. If you 
lost all, it need not affect your business en- 
terprise. But if, on the other hand, you 
should have used that extra half-million to 
your business in expansion and inflation be- 
yond its need, and loss should inevitably re- 
sult, ,it would be your business itself that 
would suffer. 


Credit Changes Affect Country Banking 

It is not only the metropolitan banks whose 
operations have been affected by these 
changes in the movement of credit. The 
rural banks have likewise experienced defi- 
nite changes in the conduct of their business. 
The new channels of credit opened directly 
to the farmer, the changes in our system of 
merchandise distribution, installment buying 
and other modern factors have materially 
lessened the demand for credit from the com- 
munities which such banks serve. It has be- 
come necessary for them to seek employment 
of a substantial percentage of their funds 
in the commercial paper and in the bonds of 
great corporate enterprises, located in other 
centers. 

This has not been without advantage to 
the banks, for a great source of weakness in 
such banks, in times of agricultural depres- 
sion, has been that their assets have been 
wholly invested in credits in their own local 
communities, subject to such depression, and 
the major portion of such assets have thus 
become frozen when they were most required. 
The present tendency and necessity of the 
investment of a substantial portion of their 
funds in loans and securities of enterprises 
not dependent on local conditions, makes for 
much greater liquidity of the country banks 
and gives them liquid funds to draw on when 
the emergency of their local situation re- 
quires aid. Such securities are usually mar- 
ketable or may be used as attractive collater- 
al on which to borrow from their correspon- 
dent banks. 
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Thus the rural banks have a certain reser- 
voir upon which they can draw when their 
local channels of credit might otherwise run 
dry, as has been the case so frequently in 
the difficult years they have lately experi- 
enced. It is a well known fact that most 
of the banks which have suspended opera- 
tions have been forced to do so by rea- 
son of having their assets frozen by de- 
pressed conditions in their own community. 


What of It? 

I have briefly called attention to some of 
the marked changes in the last fifteen years 
in the channels of the credit movement, most 
of them of great significance. Whenever a 
series of facts are presented, we in America 
have a rather disconcerting fashion of ask- 
ing, “Well, what of it?’ 

I have not the wisdom to make a satisfac- 
tory reply to that question. Neither shall I 
presume to predict what shall become the 
ultimate and permanent channels which shall 
develop from these new reservoirs. Indeed, 
no one can say what shall be the life of the 
reservoirs themselves. There are even now 
signs of the replenishment of such reservoirs 
in Europe and it may well be that again they 
will be able to supply their former great 
streams of international credit. It may be 
that such movements will have important ef- 
fects on our own reservoirs and the channels 
of credit emanating from their own country 
will be diverted from their present courses. 
It is only apparent that the cataclysm which 
upset the world and changed its conforma- 
tion to create new reservoirs and new chan- 
nels, have been so recent that we cannot be- 
lieve that they have as yet attained their 
ultimate courses. Some of them seem to be 
under control, some of them are yet erratic 
in their movements. But it seems clear that 
these changes in the channels of credit, 
which are still continuing, are fundamental 
in their relation to the whole structure of 
finance and commerce, which is based on 
credit. 


Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been elected president of the Merchants As- 
sociation of New York. 

The Farmers Loan & Trust Company is 
named as co-executor and co-trustee under 
the will of Edward Anthony Bradford, an 
editorial writer of the New York Times, leav- 
ing a large part of his estate to Yale Uni- 
versity. 

During the first four months of the cur- 
rent year a total of 133 new banks and trust 
companies were organized. 


An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


J 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


nized as the Standard and Lead- 

ing Authority on the Functions 

and Organization of a Modern Trust 

Company, embracing every phase and 

latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 

Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


i Book is indisputably recog- 


Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book “mena 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The \iodern Trust Company,” 


may send me copv on approval. 


or you 


rt i ta i ee wag el S 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association. 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Invites the Nation’s Industries 


- 


The Industrial Bureau of the Industrial 
Club of St. Louis, under the direction of 
George C. Smith, was recently formed for 
the express purpose of bringing new in- 
dustries to St. Louis, and of aiding those 
already here. . . . Composed, as it is, of the city’s leading 
business interests, and with a fund of One Million Dollars 
at its command, the Industrial Club is now carrying out 
a great nation-wide promotional campaign of the most 
constructive nature. 


MMU ls 





St. Louis offers definite and unusual advantages to indus- 
try. Not the least of these are exceptional banking facili- 
ties, and in this connection the Mercantile Trust Company 
has been instrumental in bringing to St. Louis some of the 
city’s largest industries. Submitting locations, financing, 
furnishing bank credit and departmental service are among 
the ways in which it has cooperated with newcomers. 


From this experience has come an intimate understanding 
of local conditions which is at the service of banks, cor- 


porations and business men seeking reliable information. 


ist Company 
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Energizing World Business 
With Money And Credit 
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Y: CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Board of Trustees 
JAMES BROWN 
COLBY M. CHESTER, Jr. 
GEORGE W. DAVISON 
JOHNSTON DeFOREST 
CLARENCE DILLON 
FREDERIC de P. FOSTER 
ADRIAN ISELIN 
JAMES N. JARVIE 
WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, Jr. 
DUDLEY OLCOTT 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
FREDERICK STRAUSS 
EDWIN THORNE 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
| JOHN Y. G. WALKER 
| FRANCIS M. WELD 
| nee WOODWARD 


Fifth Ave at 60th St. 


OF NEW YORK 


80 BROADWAY 


CWT oO 


Condensed Statement as of Dec. 31, 1927 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve 
Bank and due from Banks 
and Bankers.. 


United States eel. bickraachis ; 
Municipal Bonds ....... 
Loans and Discounts........ 
Short Term Securities........ 
Bonds and Other Securities... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 
Real Estate.. 


Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances. . 


Interest Accrued.. 


. $77,818.299.49 
36,279,661.20 
8,991,512.23 

. 222,901,550.55 
12,412,417.78 
1,270,338.52 
1,125,000.00 
3,295,000.00 


36,437 ,444.69 
1,737,022.87 


TOTAL................. .$402,268,247.33 


LIABILITIES 


. $12,500,000.00 
Shasta ited 30,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits Neg aeaniee 7,645 964.22 
Deposits. . . 311,403,007.46 
Dividend Payable Touney 3,1928. 1,500,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes and Interest 
Accrued... ..... 


Unearned Discount........ 
Acceptances............ 


Capital. . 
Surplus. 


1,623,9 13.56 
345,012.26 


37,250,319.83 
ME i viarda ses _. .$402,268,247.33 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over 50 Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Ld 





Madison Ave. at 42nd St. 
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CHARTERED 1868 


United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


Capital - - - - - -  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 22,002,900.30 


THIS COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, COMMITTEE, COURT DEPOSITARY AND IN ALL 
OTHER RECOGNIZED TRUST CAPACITIES 





IT RECEIVES DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK AND ALLOWS INTEREST ON 
DAILY BALANCES 





{IT HOLDS AND MANAGES SECURITIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, REAL AND 
PERSONAL, FOR ESTATES, CORPORATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS, AND 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES, AND 
AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT FOR 
CORPORATE BONDS AND STOCKS 





OFFICERS 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, President WILLIAM G. GREEN, Ass‘t Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, First Vice-President ALTON S. KEELER, Ass’t Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Vice-President STUART L. HOLLISTER, Ass’t Comptroller 
and Comptroller HENRY B. HENZE, Ass’t Secretary 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y HENRY L. SMITHERS, Ass’t Secretary 
THOMAS H. WILSON, Vice-President CARL O. SAYWARD, Ass’t Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Ass’t Vice-President ELBERT B. KNOWLES, Ass’t Secretary 
WILLIAM C. LEE, Ass’t Vice-President ALBERT G. ATWELL, Ass’t Secretary 


TPRUSTEES 
FRANK LYMAN ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES JOHN SLOANE 
JOHN J. PHELPS WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY FRANK L. POLK 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD OGDEN MILLS THATCHER M. BROWN 
EDWARD W SHELDON CORNELIUS N. BLISS WILLIAMSON PELL 
CHAUNCEY KEEP WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, Jr. 
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The 
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New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 


Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $33,000,000 





IC W. ALLEN 


‘ aed ay 
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eSny ODERN, comprehensive com- 
‘NGA mercial banking facilities, and 
a highly developed. credit in- 


formation service available to customers. 


Foreign credit information, current data 
on foreign markets and trade oppor- 
tunities, and other special conveniences 


for those engaged in foreign trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the adminis- 
tration of personal and corporate trusts 
developed through long experience 
covering the entire field of trust service. 


100 Broadway 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 


OO q RAYSON M.-P. 

CUMNOCK CHARLES HAYDEN HARRY T. PETERS 
CUTLER F. N. HOFFSTOT RGF. F. RAND 

WALTER JENNIN' 


A DAVISON GS DEAN SAGE 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST DARWIN P. KINGSLEY VANDERBILT 
GEORGE DOUBLEDAY F 





; 
9 5) 
) 
- 
5 > > 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. ; i 
. Trustees 
FREDER 
) OTTO T. BANNARD RUSSELL H. DUNHAM ROBERT A. LOVETT 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER SAMUEL H. FISHER HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
JAMES $C. COLGATE JOHN A. GARVER EDWARD S. MOORE __ 








EDWARD E. LOOMIS 


REDERICK S. WH EELER 
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New headquarters for a 


world-wide banking service 









N THE HEART of financial New 
York, the Equitable has recently 
completed a new headquarters for its 
world-wide banking service. 


Exclusive of more than 11,000 cor- 
respondents all over the world and its 
New York offices, The Equitable has 
representatives in seven key industrial 
cities of America, two branch offices 
in London, an office in Paris (one of 
the largest banks of Paris), an office in 
Mexico City, and through its subsid- 
iary, the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, offices in Hongkong and 
Shanghai. 


The tremendous scope of Equitable : 
service may be valuable to you as a means 2 53h BBE PRESS 
of expediting your customers’ New ae a; 
York and foreign banking transactions. 








THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
28th St. and Madison Ave. 
247 Broadway 





















District Representatives: 





PHILADELPHIA * 





BALTIMORE 


ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO 





CHICAGO 


Foreign Offices: 





LONDON PARIS 


MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more 
than $500, 000,000 


© E. T. C. of N. Y., 1928 
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Gaining LOW 


depositors and holding 








old ones 


From time to time all bank officers 
are asked for advice and help by 
depositors who are seeking good 
investments for their surplus funds. 
It isn’t necessary to organize a bond 
department or to tie up your own 
funds in order to give investment 


service. 


Whenever any of your customers 
are ready to invest, our nearest 
office will gladly submit a choice 
of available issues in which there 


isa profit for you. 


The National City Company 


BONDS 





National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


rt 


SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 








and Tuts Bank for 
permanence. 


| strength, safety and 


TRUST COMPANIES 
an ideal combination 
¢ 
$ 
57 BROADWAY 
and BROOKLYN 


Consult our trust officers with your attorney 


of the City of New York 
ICN 
Administering Your Estate 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
Twenty-one Branch Offices in MANHATTAN 
















HE LARGE NUMBER OF BANKS now using the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company for their Chicago business 
denotes the high esteem in which this institution is held in 


banking circles—both in this country and throughout the world. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dolla: 


CHICAGO 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Trust Companies, Please Send 
In Your Information Promptly 


As we ate now at work on the compilation of 
the 26th annual edition of Trust Companies 
of the United States, we respectfully urge trust 
company officers to send us as promptly as 
possible the required information. 


The necessary blanks are now in your hands. 
Please fill in the data regarding your insti- 
tution and mail it to us at once so that there 
will be no delay in getting out this directory 
which is so eagerly awaited and so widely 
used in financial circles. 


United States 
Mortgage @ Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $10,750,000 
NEW YORK 


Correspondent for Trust Companies, Banks and Bankers 





TRUST COMPANIES 


_ in St. Louis - 
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Capital and Surplus 
65 Million 
Dollars 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 








Banking Service for The Traveler 


Tuts 1s the season when people who plan Summer trips face 
the problem of obtaining ready funds while on their travels. 


A solution to this problem for customers of our correspondent 
banks is the Travelers’ Letter of Credit, which this Company 
issues. This Letter, which serves as an introduction to banks 
throughout the world, insures cash to the traveler whenever 
needed. 


Through its world-wide connections, American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company is able to offer to its correspondent banks 
in the United States and their customers every facility for foreign 
financial transactions, either business or personal. 


We sell Travelers Checks 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 
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Three Strong Companies 


Providing Dependable Insurance gree oS Mone ee . 
in FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
andin CASUALTY and SURETY 
PROTECTION 





ALETINA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE € MARINE INSURANCE CO. | 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Acts in all Trust 
Capacities for Indi- 
viduals, Banks and 
other Corporations 


OFFICERS 


WALTER KASTEN, Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE B. LUHMAN : . - ° President 
CHARLES M. MORRIS ° - Vice-President 
ROBERT W. BAIRD . . ‘ - Vice-President 
PHILIP P. EDWARDS . , ‘ Vice-President 
WILBUR I. BARTH . - Secretary and Treasurer 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
Affiliated with 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
FIRST WISCONSIN COMPANY 





TRUST COMPANIES 


It Takes More Than Daylight Hours 
To Make the Modern World Go ’Round 


Long after the Sun goes down, swift airplanes pierce 
the night laden with messages of the business-world. 


REAT ocean greyhounds plow the 
high seas with their cargoes of 
merchandise and humanity 


Trans-continental] trains plunge 
onward through the darkness to their 
destinations while huge motor trucks ply 
to and fro between our cities and towns 
symbolizing the great progress of today’s 
industria) world. 


HE Franklin Trust Company long ago 

sensed this trend of modern times 
and anticipated its needs with day and 
night banking service 


Over 60,000 clients now testify co the 
value of being able to do the « banking 
after the sun goes down. 


“Service is our watchword.” 


Open ’til midmght daily 


4% on Savings Accounts 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 


Resources Over Sony 
Yvan 


oS 


Wes: Philadelphia Ofhce, 52nd and Market Streets {a 


Front Street Office, Front and Market Streets 


$45,000,000.00 


Germantown Office, 5708 Germantown Avenut 


Frankford Office. Frankford Avenue and Paul Street 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Che 
Crust Company of 
New Ivravy 


Journal Square 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1896 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, 
over $12,000,000.00 


Aggregate resources, over $80,000,000.00 


Branch Offices 


PEOPLES SAFE DEPOSIT BRANCH 
Central Avenue and Bowers Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


BERGEN AND LAFAYETTE BRANCH 
Monticello Avenue and Brinkerhoff Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
TOWN OF UNION BRANCH 
Bergenline Avenue and 32nd Street, Union City, N. J. 


HOBOKEN BRANCH 
12-14 Hudson Place, Hoboken, N. J. 


NEWARK AVENUE BRANCH 
Newark Avenue and Third Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Affiliated Institutions 
THE PARK TRUST COMPANY 
Park Avenue at Clifton Terrace, Weehawken, N. J. 


THE MONITOR TRUST COMPANY 
Palisade Avenue at 19th Street, West New York, N. J. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


A Massachusetts Fiduciary 
Qualified By 


50 Years’ Experience 


Practically every kind of Trust problem 
that may arise has been met and solved 
by this Company during its 50 years’ 
experience. We have handled hundreds 


of Estates. 


We cordially invite individuals and 
corporations who require fiduciary ser- 
vice in Massachusetts to correspond 
with the President or other officers of 


this Company. 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND [RUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


CMH Arcn and Devonsuire Streets 


Our Safe-Deposit Vault is one of the 
largest in New England. Sixty coupon 
rooms eliminating waiting and afford 
complete privacy. Some rooms comfort- 
ably accommodate ten or more persons. 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 


For more than 36 years the Union 
Trust Company has believed that 
‘Friendship is best expressed in 
Service.’’ And now, a great new 
building towers upward toward the 
sky ...a substantial pledge that this 
friendly service will be maintained. 


Ind re) +7 
Union Grust Companv 
First Trust Company in Detroit 
Friend of the Family 


Griswold at Congress Street 
Detroit 


ha OR 





TRUST COMPANIES 


More Than 
$325,000,000 Resources 


More Than 
300,000 Customers 


As a result of the merger of the United 
Capitol National Bank and Trust Company 
with Manufacturers Trust Company, this in- 
stitution now has: 


Capital . . . «$17,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 32,000,000 
Deposits . . . s « « aereeee Reo 
Resources more diem » « + 325,000,000 


And more than 300,000 New Yorkers— one 
out of every twenty - are now customers of 
Manufacturers Trust Company in one or 
more departments—commercial, trust, invest- 
ment, thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 


May we serve you, too? 


Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


Thirty Unit Offices 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 
New York City 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The Real Estate 
Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations 
and Individuals. 


INTEREST ALLOWED. 


SEL EL Fa 
fence 35% 


Is fully equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to a Trust 
Company, in its Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and Safe Deposit 
Departments. 
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SAMUEL F. Houston, President 
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Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Equitable Building 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: 
Empire Trust Company Building 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 47th Street 
HUDSON OFFICE 
Metropolitan Opera Building 
1411 BROADWAY, Corner 39th Street 
LONDON OFFICE 


28 CHARLES STREET, S. W. 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF UNITED STATES, NEW YORK STATE and PENNS YLVANIA 
STOCK TRANSFER TAX STAMPS 


we | 


Empire Safe Beposit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT ALL OFFICES 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Northern New England’s 
Largest Banking 
Institution 


Offers to banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals a com- 
plete banking and trust serv- 
ice. We invite investigation 
of our facilities. 


Fidelity Crust Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Branch Offices: 
SOUTH PORTLAND—HARRISON—FRYEBURG 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Under Supervision of Federal pre 
AMERICAN SECURITY 
“a AND TRUST COMPANY 


ay and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital.andSurplus - - $6,800,000.00 
Assets over _ = & $38,500,000.00 





FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 





ay 
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qinie s{Company 
—=RICHMOND. VA.=— 
CAPITAL STOCK $1!.000.000 


SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $40,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


Book VALUE OF STOCK $275. BID FOR STOCK $500 








Baltimore Banking Business 


Located “‘In the Heart of the Heart of Mary- 
land"—that is, in the business center of 
Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- 
pared to handle promptly and efficiently any 
Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- 
tions, firms or individuals. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
OFFICERS 
Joun M. Dennis, President 
W. GRAHAM Boyce, Vice-President 
W. O. Perrson, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. Horr, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


JOHN M. DeENNIs, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS C. THATCHER, Secretary 


fs s 


[® Ne 
he Oke est Trust Co. 
in Pittsburgh 
Assets over - | - . - 50,000,000 
Trust Funds over . . . 88,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over 13,100,000 


PEOPLES 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. Pittsburgh 
Fourth Ave.and Wood St. 











TRUST COMPANIES 


(CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 


— 


Capital Stock ~ + « « « $6,000,000 
Surplus .. e-e «ow 4,000,000 
Undivided _— ’ tes Hi 1,213,563 
Resources . . . . . . « 119,794,536 


(From Report of Condition, February 28, 1928) 


A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 
and paying particular attention to the business of 
correspondents. 











PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,600,000 


PrrrsBurG —_— ComMPANY ust Conran | 
| 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER D. GREGG MCKEE Vice-President 
WALDO D. JONES J. HorAcE McCGINNITY Secretary 
SAMUEL H. ALLEN EDWARD D. GILMORE Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ ANDREW P. MARTIN Asst. Secretary 





i Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


49 
| 
| 
| 
| 
OFFICERS | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

x 
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Central Trust Company 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Conservative 
Lea triee 


| Sonal and Seale over $500,000 


os 


i Gero. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. Sturcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
| W. HERBERT ABBOTT, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
I J. Henry MILEY, Assistant Treasurer 
Wo. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
| G. Ricuarp Perry, Assistant Treasurer 
Ps 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a at 
SX ao Sr et ee 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF GHICAGO 


A Trust Company 
cee” Foremost In 
Capital $5,000,000 : ae 
Surplus (Earned). 5,000,000 Its Field 
Interest Allowed on Deposits In Connecticut 


OFFICERS 
Henry A. HAUGAN 
Chairman Board of Directors 
Oscar H. GA Leroy A. GODDARD 
Vice-Chairman of Board Chairman Executive Com. 
C. EDWARD CARLSON Vice-President 
WALTER J. COX.ccccccess ce ccccees Vice-President 
FRED H. CARPENTER 


| HARTFORD. 
. .Tru ’ 
Wasee W, Dervasr ccs -amiant Carle CONNECTICUT 


GAYLORD S. MORSE.............Assistant — 
. JARL Assistant Cashier 
: Assistant Cashier TRUST COMPANY 

ae ae OHNSON.....e+2....Assistant Sone 

ENRY A. BOESE...............Assistant Cashier Cacia cache ?’E ent? 
oe % CRAWFORD pen weeny Secretary OLD STATE HOUSE SQU ARE 

IcTOR G. KRopr............Assistant Secretary ° ° 
CHARLES W. RoBERTS........Assistant Secretary Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 
TRYGGVE A. SIQUELAND.. Manager, Foreign Dep’t 
GEORGE E. FINK 
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LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 220835 BANK 


is the result of a half century of development paralleling 
the growth of the State. Its service extends over the 
entire southern half of California through conveniently 
located branches in its principal cities. 

Banks and bankers are invited to direct their Pacific 
Coast business to us. A twenty-four hour transit service 
is available for their convenience. 


Resources more than 300 million dollars. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Ancillary Service 


in Minnesota 
pce nga needing probate or 


other attention in Minnesota 
will be economically and expertly 
managed by this 38 year old 
Trust Company. Let us handle 
your Northwestern trust business 


Let us represent you So 


liforni 
in California FIRST MINNEAPOLIS 


TTLE INSURANCE 20 
Bony erent ‘TRUST COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING ; j 
LOS ANGELES Formerly Hennepin County Savings Bank 


| and Minneapolis Trust Comp any 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus | 511 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
Senco seis MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








WM. H. ALLEN, Jr. STUART O’MELVENY : Z : : 
President First Vice-President Affiliated with First National Bank 


) O. P. CLARK W. W. POWELL in Minneapolis 
Secretary Trust Officer 
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-in cAmericas industrial center / 


| 

| 
HEN corporations and CO | 
individuals move from ‘ 

your city to the Newark 

territory, give them a let 

ter of introduction to New 

Jerseys largest bank +~- | 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Newark, Newdersey | 














TRUST COMPANIES 


Service 


HE service rendered by a financial institution is 
the chief factor in retaining customers. 


In both our Banking and Trust Departments we are 
still serving many of the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of those who originally~ opened deposit 
or fiduciary~ accounts with us. 


Experience — Fidelity — Permanence 


Bank of New York & Crust Cn. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
over $18,000,000 


Temporary Main Office Uptown Office 
76 William Street Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 


Birmingham Trust 
6 Savings Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $1,200,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections 


A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - - - $2, 000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 
OFFICERS 

EpwARD J. STELLWAGEN.................President 
GEORGE E. HaAMILTON......Vice-President, Attorney 

and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WaLTER S. HARBAN.................Wice-President 
EpWARD L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 
Epson B. OLps.........Vice-President and Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HERRON..........Assistant Treasurer 
S. WiILLiAM MILLER.............Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER.............-Assistant Treasurer 
Wiiiiam S. Lyons..............Assistant Secretary 


Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Long Distance Telephone, 3314 Rector 
Cc. A. LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 


C. D. HOUSE, Business Manager 
C. H. McLEAN, Advertising Representative 
HERBERT L. DAVIS, Associate Editor 

_ Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- 

cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 

the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 

will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on application. 

Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 

ganizations, etc., at special rates for each insertion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: The subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
copies, 60 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 
vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postage. 

Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 


WASHINGTON, D. C., OFFICE 
Suite 20, Rust Building, 1001 15th Street, N. W. 
Telephone, Main 3807 
Associate Member Financial Advertisers’ Ass’n. 
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REVISED COMPILATION 


Standard Trust Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions 


This set of standardized trust forms revised by a Committee 
of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association, 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 
(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 
(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust; 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 
(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 
(h) Trust as to Life Insurance Policy; 
(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 
(j) Specimen Will; 
(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses for use in trust agreements covering special cases. 


By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, the publishers of Trust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduciaries generally. 


Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid 
Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 























































































































XXViii TRUST COMPANIES 


Chartered 1836 


IRARD TRUST COMPANY 

in Philadelphia offers its ser- 

vices as Depositary under Reorgan- 

ization Agreements and as Transfer 

Agent or Registrar for the securities 
of corporations. 


The Company will be glad to act 
jointly with institutions in other 


cities. ‘ 


Corporate Trusts 
$1,450,000,000} 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


OAD AND CHESTNUT STRE ILADELP 
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